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Art. 1—THE ROMAN INDEX OF PROHIBITED BOOKS. 


Ir is characteristic of the methods of discipline in the 
Roman Church to determine what books its members 
may not read. When a work has been placed upon the 
Index no Roman Catholic may read it without express 
permission from Rome. The Holy Office and the Con- 
gregation of the Index have authority, when the Pope 
approves, to pronounce sentence on books referred to 
them. This method has been in use since the Council of 
Trent. A new edition of the list of prohibited books 
was published by Leo XIII, in 1900. And additions 
have been made to the list at intervals since. 

A considerable number of English Bishops since the 
Reformation are on the Index: chiefly those who approxi- 
mate most to Catholic ideas. None of the Low Church 
school are consigned to it, with the exception of Arch- 
bishop Ussher. And of Anglo-Catholics, neither Arch- 
bishop Laud, nor Bishop Andrewes, nor Archbishop 
Bramhall is condemned. It is not easy to explain the 
reasons for this omission, particularly in the case of the 
last mentioned, considering how influential his contro- 
versial writings became. The idealist philosopher, 
Bishop Berkeley, is on the Index: a distinction which he 
shares with Immanuel Kant. Spinoza and Voltaire, 
Strauss, Renan and Taine, and Victor Cousin, are 
there. So are Comte and Mill. Sir Thomas Browne's 
‘Religio Medici,’ Hallam’s historical works, and Ranke’s 
‘History of the Popes,’ are all prohibited. Sois Rosmini’s 
‘Five Wounds of the Church,’ a work which Dr Liddon 
translated and recommended to the attention of Angli- 
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2 THE ROMAN INDEX OF PROHIBITED BOOKS 


cans. So also is a very different book, the theologica 
Essays of F. D. Maurice. 

During the last fifteen years, a number of important 
works have been added to the list of books which 
Roman Catholics are forbidden to read. Among these 
are most of the writings of the eminent French historian, 
Joseph Turmel. His ‘ Histoire du dogme de la Papauté,’ 
which appeared in 1908, was consigned to the Index in 
the following year. There can be no question as to the 
reason for this. Turmel had studied the doctrine con- 
cerning the Episcopate and the Papacy taught by 
St Cyprian (250), and advised his readers not to be 
scandalised by St Cyprian’s rudimentary notions of 
ecclesiastical etiquette, in persistently calling the Pope 
his dear brother, and describing himself as his colleague. 
But Turmel acknowledged that, apart from the imperious 
and familiar manner in which the Bishop treated the 
Pope, there remained the fact that, according to Cyprian, 
the Episcopate is a federation. If in this federation a 
particular Bishop abuses his power, it is the duty of other 
bishops to rescue the endangered Church. But, apart 
from that contingency, every bishop is absolute master in 
the portion of the flock entrusted to him, and renders 
account of his administration to no one but God. 
That is to say that, according to Turmel, the dogma of 
the Episcopate had in the mind of Cyprian obscured 
the dogma of the Papacy. And if Cyprian used such 
language as he did when the Pope and he were friends, 
it is not difficult to anticipate what his language would 
be in time of strife. To him the Papacy was the symbol 
of unity, but not the source. In his mind the mon- 
archical conception of the Church was held in check by 
the conception of a federated Episcopate. His conduct 
and his words alike are irreconcilable with what Turmel 
calls an accurate, that is, as we should say, a modern 
Roman, conception of the Papal primacy. 

Turmel’s condemnation was a great mistake. His 
thorough knowledge of the primitive Fathers, and 
sincere desire to state the facts of early belief un- 
prejudiced by subsequent developments—in other words, 
his conspicuous intention to act in a truly historical spirit 
—make his writings highly valued in any other part of 
Christendom, but his writings show the distinction 
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between past and present in a manner very unacceptable 
at Rome. This, of course, is our independent way of 
regarding matters, but even in the interests of Rome, 
it seems regrettable that her future teachers and priests 
should not be permitted to read for themselves how the 
great writers of the primitive Church appear when 
studied according to the critical methods of the present 
day, by a student of their own Communicn. 

The condemnation of Turmel’s book on the Papacy 
was followed by the condemnation of most of his writ- 
ings. His two volumes of ‘ Histoire de la Théologie 
Positive’ were placed on the Index in 1910 and 1911. 
This was particularly unfort unate for the French Church, 
because these works were published under the direction 
of the Professors of Theology, at the Catholic Insti- 
tute in Paris.* One of the principal reasons why this 
Catholic University was created, was to improve the 
sacred studies of the future clergy of France. The 
teaching given in the Seminaries was aloof from con- 
temporary thought. The consequence, naturally, was 
that Catholic teachers in France were ineffective and 
discredited. It was imperatively necessary to promote 
the higher education of French priests, and to bring 
them into touch with the critical and philosophical 
methods of their age. That was the spirit which 
animated this Catholic University. The placing of 
Turmel’s books on the Index of Literature which Roman 
Catholics may not read was, therefore, far more than a 
judgment against an individual theologian. It was a 
disconcerting blow against the Catholic University in 
Paris. It discouraged attempts to bring the education 
of future priests out of obsolete conditions. The con- 
servative frustrated the progressive. That is a mis- 
fortune which, of course, can easily be paralleled in other 
Communions.* Only with this difference: that since 
other Communions are free from a permanent authori- 
tative list of the condemned, they are able to escape 
more easily from their past mistakes. 

To the same list of forbidden books was added, in 1911, 
the name of Pierre Batiffol, for his book, ‘ L’Eucharistie, 
la presence réelle et la transubstantiation.’ Of this book 





* ‘Boudrillart,’ Vie de Mgr. d’Hulst., 11, 453. 
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the author himself remarks that ‘the first edition 
appeared in April 1905; the second unaltered edition 
followed in a hundred days; the third, with detailed 
corrections, in April 1906, which was exhausted in 
September 1907. The hour was critical.’ The hour was 
critical because the book was being examined by the 
Holy See. Batiffol says that he revised it throughout, 
and set himself to verify all his statements. Why the 
book was under scrutiny at Rome we are not told; but 
the author tells us, ‘I could not obtain permission from 
Rome to publish the fourth edition of my book. Fifty 
numbered copies only were printed, not for sale, but for 
the use of certain theologians.’ The fact is, although 
the author does not say so, that the book was placed on 
the Index at Rome in 1911.* However, in 1913, a fifth 
edition appeared. The author significantly adds the 
rather tantalising remark, 

‘ How permission was granted me by competent authority 
in 1913 . . . the reader will forgive me if I donot here relate, 
as I consider that it would be premature to explain what 
spontaneous interventions, as effective as distinguished, 
secured the favourable consideration of Pope Pius X in 
person, and led to the book being re-issued in Rome itself.’ 


The book reached its seventh edition in 1920. It now 
bears the imprimatur of the Vicar-General in Paris. 

There is an air of mystery about all this which is not 
congenial to the English character. To us it would seem 
the fairer way to be frank; to state precisely why it 
was that Batiffol’s book was placed among forbidden 
writings; what were the statements contained in it 
about the Eucharist which Roman authorities con- 
demned? To our Anglican prejudice it does not seem 
conducive to truth that a book on doctrine should be 
publicly condemned, without publicly stating what the 
reasons are which lead the authorities to condemn it. 
For, unless we are told what the error is, we might 
unwittingly believe the very thing which has been 
condemned. 

What makes the fate of the third edition of Batiffol’s 
book more serious is that it appeared with the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse. There is small value in 





* * Acta Apost. Sedis,’ 
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an Archiepiscopal imprimatur if it is liable to be not only 
revised, but reversed in the extraordinarily emphatic 
and uncompromising terms which the Congregation at 
Rome employed in this particular instance. The dis- 
credit which the incident must have cast upon the 
Archbishop’s authority over his province in France is 
easily imagined. The Archbishop authorised a book for 
Diocesan use, and the authorities at Rome prohibited 
its use in any part of the Roman Church. This collision 
of authorities, one neutralising the other, is from any 
point of view unfortunate. It is usually understood 
that an imprimatur, while it does not necessarily 
express a positive approval of everything a book 
contains, is at least a negative declaration that the 
book contains nothing contrary to Catholic Faith. 
It would seem more conducive to edification if the 
authority to approve a book were confined to Rome 
itself, rather than incur the risk of contradictory pro- 
nouncements. Possibly a new Council may withdraw 
from the Episcopate the right of imprimatur. This 
would be quite in keeping with the centralising ten- 
dencies of Roman authority; although, of course, it 
would be exactly contrary to the principles which pre- 
vailed for many centuries in Christendom of old. 

The practical effect of the system of the Index is 
seen conspicuously in the experience of the historian 
Duchesne. It was claimed by the Churches of Chartres, 
Sens, and Orleans that they were founded by two of 
the seventy disciples of Christ. ~This medizval opinion 
Duchesne ventured to criticise and contradict. The 
head of the Seminary of Sens threatened to report this 
daring criticism to Rome and to request that no further 
support should be given to the Catholic Institute at 
Paris where Duchesne was a teacher. The Archbishop 
of Sens declared that his consciousness of his duties as a 
Bishop required him to defend the glorious prerogative 
of his Church. The head of the Catholic Institute 
replied defending his colleague Duchesne, and adding 
that he would be very much surprised if Rome inter- 
vened in a dispute which was purely historical, and in no 
way affected the orthodox faith. But further trouble was 
in store. Duchesne could not let the subject alone. He 
refused to credit the story that Martha and Mary and 
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Lazarus visited France, and settled at Marseilles. This 
criticism was viewed by the ultra-conservative French 
clergy as scandalous, although the Bollandists at 
Brussels defended Duchesne. The fable that Mary 
Magdalene came in a boat without sails and without 
oars, was no less ruthlessly dismissed from history. 
Duchesne’s unpopularity was intensified. Raymond 
Poincaré thereupon removed him from Paris to Rome, 
as head of the French school there. 

Still greater trouble arose over his history of the 
Church. It was regarded as a book for scholars; but 
not for the general public, and least of all for the 
students in the Seminaries. It was violently attacked 
in some Italian journals. A passage on St. Peter at 
Rome was reproduced by various French journals, 
including ‘ L’Univers’ (1910). Then the news circulated 
that the translation of it into Italian was forbidden in 
Rome. Duchesne submitted the Italian version of his 
book to the authorities in Rome, begging them to 
introduce any necessary corrections, and received reply 
from the Master of the Sacred Palace that he saw 
nothing to change. Nevertheless, in spite of this, 
Duchesne’s History was, on Jan. 22, 1912, placed upon 
the Index. As a student, Duchesne was filled with 
indignation; as a priest, with profound distress, says 
d’Habloville. For a week he was overwhelmed. Any 
one entering his study found him, his face buried in his 
hands, in tears. Then he sent in his submission. His 
friends secured his being sent away on a Mission to 
Egypt, chiefly to distract his thoughts. Pius X died in 
1914, and was succeeded by Benedict XV, with whom 
Duchesne was on excellent terms. He lived on to the 
Papacy of Pius XI (1922), and in that year he died. The 
condemnation, however, applies only to the first edition 
of his brilliant and learned work. The first edition was 
corrected, and the later editions freely circulate. 

Three eminent modern Roman historians and theo- 
logians, then, have all experienced the chastening 
discipline of the Index: Turmel, Batiffol, and Duchesne. 
It is remarkable that all of them are French. There 
was apparently nothing in German Catholic theology 
during the same period which stood in need of Roman 
condemnation. 
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The Roman method of dealing with theological and 
critical books may be illustrated from another example. 
There is a work well known in France, the ‘Manuel 
Biblique,’ by Vigouroux (and Bacuez). Vigouroux be- 
longed to the most strictly conservative school of biblical 
critics. His work was highly appreciated and circulated 
in clerical Seminaries for the use of the students. 
Vigouroux’s own position was very distinguished. He 
was Professor at the great Seminary of St Sulpice, and 
was one of the Secretaries to the Biblical Commission in 
Rome. His signature is appended to the pronounce- 
ments of that Commission up to 1912. The Twelfth 
Edition of his ‘Manuel Biblique’ was issued in 1906, 
bearing the imprimatur of the Diocese of Besancon. 
It was also prefaced by a letter from Cardinal Sarto 
(dated 1894), better known as Pius X. There was 
another letter from Mgr. Miegnon, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Tours, congratulating the author on the translation 
of his work into Italian. By this time the circulation 
was not less than 60,000 copies. A thirteenth and 
fourteenth edition followed. 

At the very time when the book had secured this in- 
fluential position, it was revised. A new Editor, Brassac, 
who was also one of the teachers at St Sulpice, appeared 
upon the scene. He belonged to a younger generation 
than Vigouroux, and was aware that Vigouroux’s critical 
defence was largely obsolete. He therefore re-edited the 
work and infused a more modern spirit. Brassac was by 
no means without supporters. His work was approved 
by Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris. However, on 
Dec. 12, 1923, there appeared in Rome a decree of the 
Holy Office pronouncing that a whole series of some ten 
volumes of the new editions of Vigouroux’s works, issued 
by Brassac between the years 1907 and 1920, were con- 
demned and placed on the Index of prohibited books.* 

This condemnation of Brassac’s new edition of the 
‘Manuel Biblique’ was announced to the French nation 
in the following week.t It was, of course, a serious blow 
to the reputation of the great Clergy School of St Sulpice, 
whence the book had issued, and where it was in use. 
It was also a blow to the authority of the Cardinal 





* « Acta Apost. Sed.,’ 1923, p. 615. 
t+ ‘Journal des Débats,’ Dec. 17, 1923. 
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Archbishop of Paris, who had authorised its publication. 
The incident was not likely to pass uncriticised in the 
Press. 

An article in the ‘Journal des Débats’ informed the 
public that in June 1920 three French Bishops, visiting 
Rome for the canonisation of Joan of Arc, privately 
denounced Brassac’s edition before the Congregation of 
the Holy Office. The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
although he had approved the book, and was therefore 
personally concerned in its fate, was neither informed 
by the three French Bishops, nor by the Roman Con- 
gregation, of what had taken place. This article 
maintains that when the Archbishop of Paris dis- 
covered that a book commended by him was under 
scrutiny at Rome, he demanded that the authors of 
the incriminated volumes should be allowed to know 
precisely what the propositions were which had been 
accused of incompatibility with the Church’s faith. The 
Archbishop himself added the assurance that they would 
be corrected. According to this article, the only reply 
that the Archbishop of Paris could obtain was the public 
decree in which the volumes were condemned. 

It seems incredible, in spite of what this article 
asserts, that a Catholic Archbishop could obtain no 
answer. from Rome. And, as a matter of fact, an ex- 
planation was sent, if not to the Archbishop, at any 
rate to the Superior of the great Seminary of St Sulpice. 
Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of State, sent a letter 
to the Superior of St Sulpice, explaining that Brassac, 
in the new fifteenth edition of this work, had entirely 
reversed the principles of interpretation held by 
Vigouroux.* The new edition was so bad that it could 
not be corrected. The Cardinal referred to Leo XIII’s 
‘Encyl. Providentissimus’ (1893), in which the Pope de- 
clared that all canonical books, and every part of them 
were written Spiritu Sancto dictante,; which dictation 
excludes all possibility of error. The Biblical Commis- 
sion in 1915 had declared that everything which a sacred 
writer asserts or implies is to be held as asserted and 
implied by the Holy Ghost. Brassac has regarded neither 
Pope nor Commission ; and therefore the reprinting of 
his work must be forbidden. 





* « Acta Ap. S.,’ 1923, pp. 615, 616. 
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The matter was now taken up by the journal ‘ L'Italie, 
a French periodical published in Rome. Here the article 
which had appeared in its contemporary in Paris was 
reproduced with comments. It was no concern of theirs, 
said the Editor of ‘ L’'Italie,’ to pose as champions of the 
authorities of St Sulpice. But, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to approve the obsolete procedures of the 
Holy Office. That Congregation was no doubt within 
its canonical rights in acting as it had done. There is 
nothing surprising if the Holy Office ignores the existence 
of Archbishops and Bishops, and is deficient in courtesy, 
and what is worse, in prudence. Its function is the 
pitiless pursuit of error. It is useless to reproach them 
for inexorable rigour. They are constrained by their 
thankless functions to have no consideration for error. 
However, concludes the writer, we none the less regret 
that the Church should deprive itself of the service of 
gifted minds and noble characters. We hope for the 
advent of a day when a Pope, recollecting the Scripture 
maxim, Mercy is exalted over Judgment, will resolve to 
modify the strange procedures of the Holy Office: which 
consummation may God grant. 

The sequel was that Brassac submitted to the Index 
Decree, and condemned and withdrew his work. More- 
over, the Superior-General of St Sulpice thought it well 
to send a letter to the Pope, reinforcing his colleague’s 
complete and filial submission. The Superior declares 
his own adherence without restriction or reserve, in the 
hope that his Holiness will recognise the sincerity of 
their obedience. They will carry out the education of 
their Seminarists in this same spirit, in order that their 
pupils may learn from their teachers’ example with 
what whole-hearted loyalty they should always follow, 
cost what it may, the direction of the Holy See. What- 
ever impression that unqualified submission may make 
on those who are not subject to the Roman obedience, 
it is impossible not to see that the influence of the great 
Seminary in Paris was seriously shaken. The students 
and future priests had learnt that the critical principles 
held by their Catholic Professors in France were not the 
critical principles allowed by Rome. Biblical criticism, 
in this great training school for the Clergy, is restrained 
by a rigid theory of inspiration, which insists that all 
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canonical books, and every part of them, were written 
at the dictation of the Holy Spirit ; that all possibility 
of error in Scripture is thereby removed. 


Books which Roman Catholics are forbidden to read 
are by no means exclusively theological. The prohibi- 
tion extends to general literature. It seems particularly 
hard that Miss Petre’s ‘Autobiography and Letters of 
Fr Tyrrell’ should be among forbidden books. We can- 
not force ourselves to think that it can be well for 
members of any Church to form their judgment on a 
modern writer in ignorance of the facts contained in his 
own words and letters. How can the generality of 
Roman Catholics be qualified to express any opinion 
whatever about him if they are not permitted to read 
his autobiography? They know, of course, that the 
Church condemns him, but they will be destitute of a 
really intelligent appreciation of the reasons why. 

In 1914, the Roman Congregation issued the following 
brief prohibition : ‘Maurice Maeterlinck. Opera Omnia.’ 
To some outside the Roman obedience this prohibition 
may appear needlessly wholesale. There are many 
deplorable things in Maeterlinck’s pages. He is frankly 
pagan, and afflicted at times with very unhealthy moods. 
At the same time, such a book as ‘ La Mort’ might even 
do some good. It is entirely agnostic, but its criticisms 
on Spiritualism, on Transmigration and Reincarnation ; 
its sturdy refusal to accept the authority of an American 
medium while rejecting the authority of the Church, 
is distinctly useful. And further, the author’s utter 
incapacity to give any satisfying alternative solution to 
the mystery of life is again highly suggestive, all the 
more because unintentional. It is quite conceivable 
that such a writing might take effect where official 
apologetics may fail, or where they are not likely to be 
read. For there is something peculiarly attractive to 
the modern mind in the utterances of an independent 
writer, who is controlled by no authority except his 
own. And it is advisable for a Catholic to know what 
an Agnostic imagines. This, at any rate, is our English 
prejudice. 

Maeterlinck’s well-known book about the Bee is 
familiar to many English readers. So far as I can find, 
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they view it as a highly imaginative and fascinating 
picture of insect social existence, overdrawn from a 
scientific point of view, but as literature quite legitimate. 
They do not feel it likely in any way to injure their 
religion, although there are some unwholesome things 
within it, and it is not the product of an entirely healthy 
mind. But relatively to much of the literature of that 
country it is innocent. If you are going to condemn 
French undesirables, you would begin elsewhere. 

And what ought we to think of Maeterlinck’s ‘ Blue 
Bird’? I have asked this question of some educated and 
religious men. The impression made upon their minds 
is this: it is a quaint original fantastic fairy story with 
amoral. The moral being the mistake of searching for 
happiness by acquiring rather than by self-forgetting. 
They took it to illustrate the maxim, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ If that is the impression which 
the story has made, its influence is not bad. I cannot 
imagine myself, under any circumstances whatever, a 
member of the Roman Congregation of the Index; but 
if by some inconceivable metamorphosis I had been 
there, I should, as at present advised, have pleaded that 
the ‘ Blue Bird’ should be exempt from condemnation. 
It is interesting to note that Sir Robert Baden Powell, 
in ‘ Rovering to Success,’ refers the Scouts to Maeterlinck’s 
‘Blue Bird,’ and tells them ‘if you think out and apply 
the inner meaning of the legend it is a help to finding 
happiness within your reach when you thought it was in 
the moon.’ The moral which he sees in the legend being 
that Happiness is there where you try to do good for 
others.* 

The discovery that Bergson’s principal works are also 
forbidden to Catholic readers, and that they are not 
allowed to possess ‘L’Evolution Créatrice,’ or ‘Matiere 
et Mémoire,’ or the ‘ Essai sur les données immediates de 
la conscience, will set many of us reflecting on the 
probable result of this prohibition. To us it seems that 
this enforced ignorance must make much modern writing 
entirely unintelligible in educated Roman circles. For 
whatever may be said, either for him or against, there 
is no disputing the fact that Bergson occupies a promi- 
nent place in modern thought. Essays upon him, books 


* Pp, 17, 18. 
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to explain him, are numerous. If the ordinary Roman 
Catholic layman is reduced to reading about Bergson 
indirectly through the medium of some one else who 
explains him, but is forbidden to read directly what the 
man himself has written, is he not at a serious disadvan- 
tage in discussing with other men perplexities of the 
modern mind? Does not this privation place the mem- 
bers of the Roman obedience in another world from that 
which actually exists? How under such conditions can 
mutual understanding between the Roman and the non- 
Roman be promoted ? 

Whatever judgment may be ultimately pronounced 
on Bergson’s reaction from intellectualism and strong 
insistence on the value of intuition, it is a curious 
comment on this Roman prohibition of his writings 
that attendance at his Lectures in Paris was one of the 
influences which helped to convert Renan’s grandson, 
Psichari, to the Catholic Faith. It was precisely this 
theory that man arrives at reality by intuition, rather 
than by argument, which lies at the basis of Psichari’s 
conversion. If he had not attended Bergson’s Lectures, 
he might, humanly speaking, never have escaped the 
dogmatic rationalism of his contemporaries. Is it not 
rather strange that a man should find his way to the 
Church promoted by an author whom the Church 
condemns ? 

Four years ago, there were also placed on the Index 
‘all the writings of Anatole France. Every product of 
his pen up to January 1922 is shut out of all Catholic 
libraries and Catholic reading. With this condemnation 
many outside the Roman Communion agree. The late 
Father Rawlinson, of St Barnabas’, Pimlico, said of 
Anatole France that it is not his fault if the youth of 
his country did not become entirely degenerate and - 
corrupt. ‘Some of his books give one the impression 
of an elderly satyr trampling on a crucifix.’ He loses 
no opportunity to depreciate religion. ‘The whole ten- 
dency of his books is to destroy belief in religion, and 
to leave nothing in its place except an arid scepticism 
and a disbelief in everything.’ ‘If his influence has been 
bad for religion, it has been no less evil for patriotism.’ 
However true all this may be, it still remains a question 
whether, to circulate a public prohibition of all his 
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writings through Christendom is likely, from a practical 
point of view, to secure its object. Here before me as I 
write is one work of Anatole France in the 38th edition, 
another in the 49th, another in the 97th, and another 
in the 122nd edition. I do not know what number of 
copies this actually indicates, but facts like these do 
not make the condemnations of the Index appear very 
effective. Is it possible they may even increase the evil 
which they justly deplore? One of the most effective 
advertisements of recent years was a sandwich-man 
with the warning written on the board carried before 
him, ‘Do not look upon my back.’ This prohibition 
proved an irresistible temptation. Everybody read 
what they were requested not to read. No doubt the 
well-disciplined obedience of the Roman -Communion 
may conquer the tendencies of the natural man. But 
it is still a question whether it is wise to impose this 
strain upon it. We have to reckon with the fact that 
prohibition increases desire. 

It must, of course, be remembered that permission to 
read and to keep prohibited books can be granted by 
the Roman Congregations, of the Index, of the Holy 
Office, or of the Propaganda. The uncompromising and 
wholesale character of the prohibition is therefore, to 
that extent, mitigated. To what extent such indulgence 
is permitted can only be a matter of conjecture. In 
the nature of the case such exceptions must be a private 
matter. 

If the question be asked, What is the penalty for 
disobedience to this regulation? Catholics are not left 
in the smallest doubt about that. Leo XIII, in 1897, in 
a Constitution addressed to the Catholic world, declared 
that the penalty for reading prohibited books is ipso 
facto excommunication, the removal of which is expressly 
reserved to the Holy See. This particular exercise of 

“ ecclesiastical authority is, of course, intended to promote 
edification, by protecting the faithful against erroneous 
ideas, but it is very questionable whether it is in the 
interest of truth. It imposes a restraint which is hardly 
calculated to promote an impartial statement of the 
facts. It is not only Anglicans who think that a different 
treatment ought to have been given to such writers as 
Turmel, Batiffol, and Duchesne. Who can wonder that 

Vol. 247.—No, 489, B 
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it has been said that Roman historians write with the 
Damocles sword of the Index suspended over their 
heads? We cannot forget the effect which the prospect 
of delation to Rome had on such a writer as John Henry 


Newman. 


‘I know, anyhow, that, however honest are my thoughts, 
and earnest my endeavours to keep rigidly within the lines 
of Catholic doctrine, every word I publish will be malevo- 
lently scrutinised, and every expression which can possibly 
be perverted sent straight to Rome—that I shall be fighting 
under the lash, which does not tend to produce vigorous 
efforts in the battle, or to inspire either courage or presence 


of mind.’ 


There are undeniably many cases when the advice 
should be given to an individual not to read this or that. 
A parent will say it to a child, a priest to a penitent, an 
educated person to the ignorant. The mischief done to 
a half-instructed person by a volume of criticism which 
he is incompetent to estimate aright is incalculable. 
Nevertheless, the system of protecting whole nations 
from the dangers of literature is surely more applicable 
to the childhood of the race than to its maturity. To 
many it will seem that Europe of the 20th century has 
outgrown the stage in which it can be trained by 
restricting its liberty to read the products of con- 
temporary thought under penalty of excommunication. 

It is right that Authority should indicate definite 
errors, and warn the faithful against lines of thought 
which are incompatible with the Christian revelation ; 
but it is quite another matter when Authority condemns 
a book, or the writings of an author wholesale, without 
any indication what his errors are, and where their 
incompatibility with the Faith may lie. Authority, if 
it is to discharge this delicate function aright, must 
surely name the errors which prompt it to condemn. 
There is something, I will not say merely un-English, 
nor merely contrary to modern ideals of frankness and 
fairness, in this vague and general prohibition, but some- 
thing contrary to the purpose which any literary con- 
demnation must presumably have in view, namely, that 
of enabling the faithful to distinguish intelligently 
between falsehood and truth. The action of the Roman 
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Index is too vague to serve the true cin of a 
warning. 

We may be also haunted by a serious tnisgiving 
whether the methods of the Index do not tend to 
alienate the educated in all the great European cities. 
There are certainly many thinking people outside the 
Roman enclosure who feel acutely that it is not only 
particular dogmas concerning the papal authority which 
are obstructions to Reunion, but also practical methods 
of procedure which appear painfully ill-adapted to secure 
the allegiance of the modern world, and are admitted 
sorrowfully to be so by some of the most faithful and 
devoted adherents of the Roman Church. 

We English people, conscious of the reduction of 
authority among ourselves to a shadow and a name, 
may well look with wonder on an authority which 
excommunicates a man if he dares to read a book; but, 
in spite of the disorders which the absence of authority 
can and does produce, we may still have misgivings 
whether this imperious despotic rule is after all the 
better state. If it is possible, as it is, to err by defect 
of authority, it is equally possible to err by excess. And 
painfully aware, as we all must be, of the troubles of 
our English condition, we may still be entirely convinced 
that the system of the Roman Index complicates the 
position by introducing troubles of another kind; pro- 
ducing dangers and evils from which, with all our 
inconsistencies, the Anglican Communion is exempt. Few 
of us, if any, would welcome among ourselves, were it 
possible, a reproduction of the Roman post-tridentine 
method of prohibition. 


W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, 





7? 
Art. 2—BRITISH AIR POWER. 


Since the days of the legend of mythical] Icarus and his 
fatal attempt to fly the Aigean Sea, man has dreamed of 
being able to ride the air. Having at length conquered 
the immutable laws of gravity, and made himself 
machines in which he can fly, he finds that he has 
created a new peril to humanity—the peril of war from 
the air. Certain romantic writers, ever on the alert for 
some new subject with which to fire popular imagina- 
tion, have of late been harrowing the simple-minded 
with the bogie of an omnipotent power for evil which, 
they suggest, can obliterate not only navies and armies, 
but even whole cities and large sections of nations. 
Having conjured up this awesome spectacle, it is easy for 
them to argue that there is but one outstanding danger 
against which we should arm ourselves, and that any 
other forms of defence are, if not wasted effort, at least 
of very secondary importance. 

From time to time there have been nervous states- 
men in this country who have been haunted with the 
fear of invasion. Instead of realising that the true 
defence against invasion for an Island Power is sea 
security, they have been wont to waste effort on land 
forces and coast defences, while they sought to fetter 
the free movement of the fleet. So to-day it behoves us 
to examine critically and dispassionately this new 
menace of air attack and the powers of aircraft, and 
then see whether our system of defence against a new 
danger is adequate, and whether it attunes with defences 
which must still be maintained against older, but none 
the less real, dangers. Only so can we guard against a 
false policy promoted by fictitious arguments and popular 
clamour. 

We must first study the development of aircraft, 
especially with regard to their radius of action and 
weight-carrying capabilities. The former limits their 
striking range, and the latter the power of their attacks. 
Having obtained some working data on these two points, 
we can pass on to geographical considerations combined 
with a review of foreign air forces. We shall then be 
able to form a fair appreciation of what should be the 
scope of British Air Power. It will remain to examine 
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how far the Air Ministry and the Royal Air Force meet 
our requirements. If we are to form a proper estimate 
of the true power of aircraft as a weapon of offence, we 
must disabuse our minds of exceptional achievements, 
like the flights across the North and, more recently, the 
South Atlantic, or that of a Farman Goliath aeroplane 
which is reported to have made a world’s record by 
completing 2734 miles on a circular course without 
landing. Remarkable performances like these may be 
indications of ‘ what will be’; but they have been ac- 
complished by specially prepared aircraft, whose weight- 
carrying capacity was chiefly devoted to fuel. They 
had no war equipment and were free to choose favour- 
_ able weather, and to fly at whatever height was most 
convenient. In fact, what may be achieved by an inde- 
pendent unit, equipped for the sole purpose of making 
a long-distance flight, is quite out of the question at 
present for a large number of aircraft, flying under war 
conditions, and it is only the latter which would constitute 
a formidable menace. 

Exact figures are by no means easy to obtain, and 
the Air Ministry is very shy with regard to making 
known the capabilities of British aircraft, doubtless 
due to reasons which will be apparent in the course 
of this article, but obviously, the most aggressive type of 
aeroplane is the big bombing machine. The largest of 
these known to exist is the United States’ six-engined 
Barling triplane, which can carry 5000 lbs. weight of ° 
bombs, and has a maximum endurance of about 1100 
miles. The French four-engined Farman with a full 
military load is good for 700 miles; the Italian Fiat 
day-bomber for 600 miles; and a number of other types, 
French, Italian and German in design, have air endur- 
ance of 450 to 500 miles. These figures, be it noted, 
represent the total distance the machines are capable of 
flying fully loaded. Their war radius of action is, pro- 
bably, appreciably more than half their total mileage, 
because they will return home light, after releasing 
their bombs. Even so, the striking-range of the heavy 
bombers of our continental neighbours does not as yet 
appear to be more than about 250 to 350 miles. 

In the late war, the German air offensive against 
this country was facilitated by the enemy being able to 
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use bases in Belgium from which to launch his raids. 
His airships, it is true, were soon driven further back by 
the activities of the Royal Naval Air Service against 
their sheds, but their greater range of action enabled 
them still to operate far over England. The first hostile 
bomb to fall on British soil was dropped from a German 
aeroplane near Dover on Dee. 24, 1914. It was not until 
the war was a good deal further advanced, however, 
that heavier-than-air craft became a serious menace. 
During the earlier stages the most formidable raids on 
London and the provinces were all carried out by air- 
ships. As time went on, however, night flying by our 
aeroplanes developed, and this, in conjunction with im- 
provements to our anti-aircraft ground defences, caused 
increasing casualties to the intruders. 

In May 1917 the great aeroplane raids may be said to 
have been inaugurated with the appearance of the first 
Gothas. As these and the later Giants increased in 
numbers so the airship raids diminished. In fact, costly 
experience proved that the lighter-than-air craft is not 
suitable for this class of warfare, at any rate until an 
uninflammable gas can be substituted for hydrogen. 
A comparison of the achievements of the German 
airship and aeroplane raiders throughout the war is 
interesting : 


AIRSHIP RaAIpDs. 





: : Weight of bombs Casualties inflicted. 
= - “a of dropped. . 
— Tons. Killed. | Injured. 
1915 37 i 207 333 
1916 22 125 293 691 
1917-18 t 44 56 134 


Total . 206 556 1358 





AEROPLANE RaIps. 





] 
To end of} 
1916 f{! 
1917 
1918 


Total . 
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Altogether there were just over a hundred raids in 
which nearly 9000 bombs, weighing in all about 280 tons, 
were dropped ; 1413 people were killed and 3408 injured. 
London suffered most with 670 killed and 1962 injured.* 
On the whole, however, this brutal form of warfare 
could scarcely have been worth the price which Ger- 
many had to pay for it. The cost of the airship 
campaign, especially, was enormous and the depressing 
effect of the losses of these much-vaunted weapons on 
the German nation probably counteracted any elation 
due to their early successes. Far from intimidating our 
own population, the air raids were regarded as insults 
to British territory and stiffened the national determi- 
nation to endure and conquer while they hastened 
counter-measures. 

Of more real consequence to us than any psycho- 
logical effect was the demand made on men and materials 
for these counter-measures, the interruption caused by 
the raids to the output of munitions, and the periodical 
dislocation of work in factories, generally within the 
danger area. Material damage, although serious in 
places, was remarkably local, due mainly to the com- 
paratively small size of most of the bombs dropped and 
to the limited radius of destruction when one fell in the 
open. The majority of the bombs carried by the Gothas 
and Giants were only 112 lbs., although some of 6 cewt. 
and possibly even heavier were released. Radius of 
action is, of course, determined to a very considerable 
extent by the weight of explosive carried, and the 
chances of hitting a definite object are, in turn, largely 
dependent on the number of bombs dropped. 

Let us, however, assume that progress will be made 
and that in the course of a very few years there will be 
numerous aircraft capable of discharging 5000-lb. bombs 
at a distance of 500 miles from their starting-point. 
Then let us take London as being by far the nearest 
target of any great size to the Continent, and inscribe 
on a map of Eastern Europe a 500-mile are with the 
British capital‘as centre. We shall find that, while Ger- 
many, which also comes within the are, cannot be left 





* Ref. ‘The German Air Raids on Great Britain 1914-1918,’ by Captain 
Joseph Morris. 
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out of account, there are only two foreign countries with 
considerable air forces any part of which falls within 
that area; they are France and Italy. 

The Council of Ambassadors of April 1922, set up 
to give effect to the Versailles Treaty in air matters, 
evolved the ‘ nine rules, which precluded Germany from 
building military aircraft. Nevertheless, the German 
firms of Junkers, Dornien, Rohrbach, and others, already 
have large aircraft construction works in Moscow, Sweden, 
and Copenhagen, and some at least of these are turning 
out military aircraft; moreover, certain types of large 
commercial aeroplanes are easily converted into bombing 
machines. Added to this, these ‘nine rules’ have now 
been relaxed, and within a space of a comparatively 
few years there is every probability that Germany will 
become a great air Power. 

Although not within direct striking-distance of 
Britain, Russia looms in the background, a sinister, 
if as yet ill-defined, influence for evil; in alliance with 
one of the other three Powers, especially Germany, 
her air forces may well become an added menace 
to us. 

The following table gives the existing strength of 
the air forces of Great Britain, France, and Italy: 





| AEROPLANES. 


Total with tat tee © 
reserves. First line. 


Total personnel. | 
| 


Great Britain . . 32,656 | 2203 | 1053 | 650 
France. . . . 33,474 | 3148 3500 | 1542 
Italy . ; ° ° 19,924 | 92 1453 | 750 








Of the above, 32 per cent. of the British air forces are 
in Iraq, elsewhere in the near East, and in India; while 
some 25 per cent. of the French air forces are in North 
Africa. It is not possible to estimate Germany’s potential 
resources, but already she has commercial aircraft capable 
of being rapidly converted to bombers. Russia has a 
programme for 1030 new aeroplanes, of which 500 are to 
be built at home, and 260 are to be of ‘ first-line’ type. 
No very definite information is available as to the 





* These figures include fighters, and military co-operation machines as 
well-as long-range bombers. 
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progress in output, but it is very unlikely that the 
programme will be completed within the year, 

Reviewing the position generally, it will be obvious 
that British Air Power is at a considerable disadvantage 
in comparison with France, and it also behoves us to 
keep a close watch on the activities of Germany and 
Russia. On the other hand, it is unlikely that we shall 
find ourselves opposed to any one of these Powers with- 
out having the active support of one of the others. 
Nevertheless, it must be accepted that, in the event of 
war with any of these continental neighbours, we 
may expect to find the air menace a very grave one, 
because Britain’s vulnerable areas are so numerous and 
so congested that they are particularly easy targets for 
enemy bombers. 

Another danger, which it is difficult to exaggerate, 
is that of air attack against our shipping. True, this 
form of warfare is against the spirit, if not the actual 
letter, of international law; but we shall be foolish 
indeed if we rely, once again, solely on the security of 
of a ‘scrap of paper.’ The English Channel as a water- 
way is indispensable to the life of the country, yet air 
defence for shipping in the Channel forms no part of 
the Air Ministry’s organisation for war, nor is it the 
responsibility of the Admiralty. 

Altogether, we must be prepared to expand and 
increase our air power very considerably and very 
rapidly if the continental air menace seems likely to 
develop into a definite threat to British territory and 
the inner seas. Here lies the real danger and the 
reason for an organisation which will permit of such 
expansion and which in other ways will meet the calls 
of war. 

Looking farther afield, however, we find a very 
different state of affairs. Gibraltar and Malta, it is true, 
are within range of potential air attack, the former 
from French air forces based in North Africa, the latter 
from both French and Italian air forces; while our sea 
communications through the Mediterranean might be 
interfered with considerably by hostile aircraft belonging 
to these two Powers. It is not likely, however, that 
France would divert any considerable portion of her 
air fleet from their more obvious objective, England and 
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the English Channel. Italy, on the other hand, would 
find Mediterranean objectives far easier to reach, and 
might not be free to fly war aircraft over a neutral 
France to attack England. 

Moving farther East, the possible menace to the Suez 
Canal and to Iraq from hostile Turkey, backed by Russia, 
must be borne in mind. On the north-west frontier of 
India, Russia, using Afghanistan as a cat’s paw, is again 
a potential danger; but in neither case could aircraft 
alone achieve very much. In this connection it is 
necessary to differentiate clearly between the offensive 
powers of aeroplanes against territory with congested 
areas, or against massed warships or military forces, 
and against open and sparsely occupied territory and 
isolated naval or military units which can temporarily 
disperse or find cover. Moreover, it is as well to dispel 
the illusion that aeroplanes can replace ground troops 
in holding territory, and that this is actually being done 
by the Royal Air Force in Iraq to-day. The extent to 
which aircraft can dominate any particular locality on 
land or sea is dependent on the density and continuity 
of their attacks, and their moral effect on the defending 
forces or local population. Air attacks, like ships’ 
bombardments, are necessarily spasmodic, for physical 
and material limitations make it impossible for them 
to be continuous, and even amongst races no more than 
semi-civilised the moral effect wears off. In practice 
nothing short of occupation ensures holding territory. 

With regard to pretentious claims made concerning 
Air Force control of Iraq, it is interesting to note that 
whereas the actual R.A.F. flying strength in that country 
consists of eight squadrons of about seventy-two aero- 
planes, the ground forces, in addition to the ground 
personnel of these squadrons, consist of : 


British. 
4 Armoured car companies. 
1 Infantry battalion. 
1 Signal section. 
1 Wireless company. 
1 Inland water transport detachment. 


Indian. 
3 Infantry battalions. 
1 Company of sappers and miners. 
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The above are all under the command of the Air 
Officer commanding, who is really doing the ordinary 
duties of a General; but in addition there is the Iraq 
Army of which King Faisal is nominally the Commander- 
in-Chief, and which is administered by a Ministry of 
Defence at Bagdad. This consists of : 


3 Regiments of cavalry. 

3 Batteries of artillery. 

6 Battalions of infantry. 

1 Frontier company (infantry). 
3 Transport companies. 


Thus it will be seen that aeroplanes are really acting 
in an auxiliary capacity to the military (ground) forces 
in Iraq, and there is no justification for claiming that 
‘Air Force Control’ has superseded ‘ Military Command’ 
there and that it might do so elsewhere if it were 
allowed. 

This digression from our geographical survey is, 
perhaps, not unwarranted, because it will emphasise 
the fact that outside the British Isles, air power as a 
part of Imperial defence is essentially subordinate in 
principle to the older-established defence forces. Aero- 
planes may assist, but cannot replace, garrisons in the 
broken and difficult country of the north-west frontier 
and in other outposts of Empire, especially at naval 
bases. Likewise they can assist the fleet, and some day 
may permit of a certain amount of economy in numbers 
of auxiliary warships required to keep open the sea 
routes; but they have neither the range of action, the 
endurance, nor many other essentials to enable them 
to do cruisers’ duties. 

Moving farther Eust we find little or no air menace 
to British territory. Japan’s growing air force is 
defensive not offensive, so far as we are concerned, for 
she is too far removed from Australia and New Zealand 
to threaten either of those Dominions so long as we 
have command of the sea. 

Where aircraft must be carried in ships to bring 
them within striking-range of their objectives, sea 
power, rather than air power, is the true defence against 
air attack. 
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This brings us to the question of the United States 
in relation to British Air Power. That great nation is 
not lacking in enthusiasts for an independent air service 
who base their arguments on fantastic pictures of Britain 
attacking New York from a huge, and incidentally, non- 
existent air base in Western Canada. In sober fact 
there is no genuine air menace of any kind to the United 
States. Neither the British nor the Japanese fleets 
could support air warfare against that country on a 
scale which would have any chance of success, and 
without the support of sea power neither British nor 
Japanese air power could be effective at such a great 
distance from home resources. The converse equally 
applies, and, in the present stage of aircraft development, 
the considerable air forces of the United States are 
not a menace to us. Actually they are organised as 
specialist branches of the United States navy and army, 
which is their logical réle. 

We see, therefore, that, reviewing the Empire as a 
whole, it is only in and from Britain that we may have 
to wage air warfare on such a scale that it might call 
for a national force comparable to the Navy and the 
Army in the late war. The fact that a force of such 
dimensions might be needed may well justify the main- 
tenance of the Royal Air Force as a separate Service, 
but does it necessarily justify an Air Ministry, and is 
that department essential or beneficial to British Air 
Power ? 

So far as actual numbers are concerned there is no 
logical argument for a separate Department. The 
personnel of the various branches of the Army and 
Navy swelled to huge figures in the Great War ; but this 
certainly did not call for a separate Ministry to adminis- 
trate each or any one of them. From an operational 
point of view, a separate Air Ministry, with a separate 
Air Staff and its appendage, a separate Air Staff College, 
is not only undesirable and an unwarrantable extrava- 
gance in time of peace, but nothing short of a grave 
national danger in time of war. The whole structure 
rests on a confused and befogged conception of air war- 
fare, which regards this as a new kind of war in a new 
plane, demanding new doctrines of strategy and tactics, 
and, therefore, a separate and independent system of 
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command. ‘ Air warfare’ really includes war from the 
air and war in the air, and it is necessary to differentiate 
clearly between the two. 

As man lives and his possessions rest on the land or 
in ships floating on the sea, obviously the real objectives 
for an enemy in war must continue to be those on the 
ground level and not in the sky. The main purpose of 
using aircraft in war is therefore to attack such objec- 
tives from the air or to give increased vision to land and 
sea forces. Even war against hostile air forces will be 
mainly directed against their bases, and to bombing 
enemy aeroplanes on the ground rather than trying to 
shoot them ‘on the wing.’ In other words, fighting in 
the air is incidental to war from the air or other 
uses to which aircraft will be put; it is not their main 
purpose. 

Apart from this principle of true objectives, it is so 
difficult for aircraft to ensure contact with an enemy in 
the air and so easy for them to scatter and thus avoid a 
pitched battle, that engagements between great masses 
of aeroplanes must be the exception rather than the 
rule. If fighting in the air does assume serious propor- 
tions, it is more likely to occur where aircraft are co- 
operating with land or sea forces, than in so-called 
‘independent air operations.’ It cannot, by itself, end a 
war. 

Yet we have a Ministry and a Staff sedulously isolat- 
ing themselves from those ministries and staffs whose 
respective business it is to conduct war on land and on 
the sea, evolving separate doctrines and tenets for the 
part aircraft is to play in such warfare, and bent on 
infusing the personnel of the Royal Air Force with a 
spirit of being independent of the older Services. Co- 
operation is at best a compromise, but it is a necessary 
one in the case of two Services, like the Navy and Army, 
whose chief functions lie in two different elements. In 
the case of war from the air, there is no justification 
whatever for co-operation, implying divided command, 
where unity of control can and should be effected, and 
war from the air is the chief function of the Royal Air 
Force. Under the present régime, the staffs of the Army 
and Navy, instead of being increasingly permeated with 
a knowledge of the use of aircraft as a weapon of war, 
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are unable to develop that knowledge because they are 
denied the training and control of air forces whose chief 
métier in war should be the same in principle as that of 
the Army and Navy. Inefficiency and extravagance 
seem to reach a climax in a system which maintains an 
organisation under the War Office responsible for our 
anti-aircraft defences and another under the Air Ministry 
charged with home air defences. 

Such division of command and isolation of war- 
thought is a very weak spot in our national defences. 
It is beneficial to neither our sea, land, nor air forces, 
but only to an unnecessary and expensive host of bureau- 
crats, Civil Service officials, and clerks in the Air 
Ministry. An attempt has been made by this Depart- 
ment to create a sort of Trade Union in flying. It was 
soon demonstrated that so far as naval air work was 
concerned, this could not be divorced from sea training. 
The result has been inter-departmental warfare lasting 
over a period of years and forever smouldering. The 
Air Ministry was forced to leaven their Trade Union 
with 70 per cent. of naval officers as pilots, and 100 
per cent. as observers for the Fleet Air arm; but 
political influence was brought to bear to save the 
face of a Government Department whose foundations 
are exceedingly insecure, and any naval officer who flies 
an aeroplane must take the Trade Union ticket in the 
form of a temporary commission in the Royal Air Force. 
The position is Gilbertian in the extreme; on the bridge 
of an aircraft carrier these officers are Lieutenants, 
R.N.; in the hangar of the same ship they are Flight 
Lieutenants, R.A.F. Afloat they are under naval com- 
mand and discipline; on shore they come under the 
swegis of the Air Ministry although they still belong to 
the Fleet Air Arm. The effect is to produce administra- 
tive chaos, inefficient training, heartburning and dissatis- 
faction amongst the personnel, and a system which could 
not possibly survive the test of war. 

The Army has not progressed as far as the Navy 
in wringing from a reluctant Air Ministry its essential 
needs in air services, and Army co-operation, so called, 
is far from perfection. The Trade Union ring is closed 
far more rigidly against military than against naval 
intrusion, for the Air Ministry realise that the weakest 
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spot in their constitution is due to the fact that the 
greater part of the Royal Air Force exists to perform 
the same functions as the Army, i.e. the attack and 
defence of territory, and that these functions should 
logically be co-ordinated in one department and under 
one staff, responsible in war for what is essentially 
military, as distinct from naval, strategy. 

There remains that side of the Air Ministry which 
deals with civil aviation. This is often regarded as one 
of the stoutest planks in their structure, for it is argued 
that flying is such a tender growth that civil and 
Service aviation should be closely allied and should 
help each other. This is yet another myth which merits 
exposure. 

Civil aviation, it is generally admitted, cannot yet 
‘fly alone,’ and while there is need for a Government 
subsidy, it is not unnatural that there should be some 
degree of State control. Under the Air Ministry system, 
however, the taxpayer is paying not far short of 
£500,000 per annum towards British civil aviation, and 
the results are very meagre. In the Air Estimates for 
1926 we find a sum of £462,000 for civil aviation, 
aerodromes, air routes and surveys, technical equipment, 
works and lands, and subsidies; a further £14,467 in 
respect of the Directorate of Civil Aviation, and £7900 
for meteorological services at civil aerodromes, making 
£484,367 in all. This section of the Ministry should also, 
of course, be debited with some share of the cost of the 
office of the Secretary of State for Air, as the latter 
exists not only to administer the Royal Air Force, but 
also the directorate of civil aviation. 

For this large sum the country only secures : 


1. A share in Imperial Airways, Ltd., whose total fleet is 
no more than 14 aeroplanes. 

2. An interest in the, so far, very little developed Imperial 
air routes. 

3. An interest in a very nebulous scheme for the develop- 
ment of commercial airships. 

4. An interest in the promotion of half a dozen small 
aeroplane clubs. 


With the exception of the most useful efforts of these 
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Clubs to increase the reserve of trained pilots, the sum 
of their activities cannot be regarded as great, nor do 
they represent any appreciable contribution to British 
Air Power. As a reserve for the Royal Air Force, 
commercial aviation, so far as it provides machines and 
pilots, is negligible. Its chief value lies in the fact that 
it keeps alive the aircraft industry to some extent, and 
thus assists to maintain the means whereby the Royal 
Air Force could be expanded in emergency. But the 
prosperity and size of the aircraft industry in this 
country depend upon orders, including foreign orders, 
for British aeroplanes ; and here we see the disadvantage 
of a Government Department dominating what should 
be a commercial concern; moreover, this disadvantage 
is enhanced when that Department is also responsible 
for a fighting Service. 

Government departments are not given to ‘ hawking 
their wares, although the Post Office and Stationery 
Office are showing considerable enterprise in this respect. 
Nevertheless, the Air Ministry, having cast their mantle 
over British civil aviation, might do considerabiy more 
than they do to popularise British aircraft. To begin 
with, they might encourage Air missions to foreign 
Powers when opportunities occur. Naval missions have 
done much to assist British shipbuilding, and in this 
form of enterprise the Air Ministry might well take a 
leaf out of the Admiralty’s book. For instance, air 
influence in Brazil is American; in Turkey, German and 
French ; and in Japanese military aviation French again. 
In Chile and in the Japanese naval air service it is 
British, thanks chiefly to the work of the late Com- 
mander Travers in Chile, and of Colonel the Master of 
Sempill in Japan. 

Turning from the administrative to the technical 
aspect, we are faced with the depressing fact that, under 
the auspices of the Air Ministry, British aircraft do not 
hold one single world’s record. Apologists assert that 
this is of little real account because record-breaking 
aircraft are ‘freak machines,’ and of little commercial 
or military utility, and that time and effort are far 
better spent on developing aviation on more solid 


lines. 
These arguments might have much tocommend them 
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if they applied to something as well developed as the 
ship, the locomotive, or the motor-car; but aircraft 
design is very far from having attained such a position 
of stability. Aeronautics is not yet an exact science, and 
it is only by pressing forward in any new direction 
where opportunity occurs and engineering and scientific 
developments make it possible, that an appreciable 
advance will be made. The highest incentive to the 
British designer is to enable him to compete with 
foreign designers. Even if he produces a ‘ freak machine’ 
he has proclaimed himself a pioneer in progress, whether 
in improved speed, climb, weight-carrying capacity or 
endurance. Under the Air Ministry régime we are, 
seemingly, content to let others lead while we lag. 

An example of this is the Schneider Cup seaplane 
race. Having ignored records and high speed, research 
work in this country has, of late, been half-hearted, with 
the result that last year the British machine was beaten 
by the American winner by the huge margin of 30 miles 
an hour. This year we have no entry for the race. The 
world’s speed record is 278°4 miles per hour. We have 
no type of aeroplane that will come within 50 miles an 
hour of this speed. This can hardly be justified by the 
great superiority of British aircraft in other respects. 
At any rate, such an apology is not likely to be conclusive 
to foreign buyers. World’s air records not only spur on 
designers, they are valuable advertisements. British- 
built machines cost more, size for size, than foreign-built 
ones, and in view of the fact that they cannot claim any 
one of the eighty odd world’s air records, it is a little 
difficult to proclaim with conviction ‘British goods are 
best.’ 

The British private firms cannot be expected to com- 
pete single-handed against foreign firms assisted by their 
Governments, as many are assisted, to establish records. 
There can be little question that the British aircraft 
industry would thrive better if more of the taxpayers’ 
contribution was devoted to research experiment and 
design and less to the maintenance of an Air Ministry 
as a separate Department of the State. As it is, the 
aircraft industry lives a hand-to-mouth existence, and 
is ceasing to provide even the nucleus of what we might 
require in war. 

Vol. 247.—No, 489. Cc 
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Summarising the arguments advanced in this article, 
we see: 

1. That British Air Power has been built up on a 
confused idea of what is meant by ‘ air warfare.’ 

2. That Air Power really means the power to use 
aircraft to defend or attack objectives on the ground 
plane, where the issues of war must ultimately be decided. 

3. That the control of such aircraft, both in peace 
and war, should on no account be divorced from other 
forces organised with the same object. 

4, That war in the air is only incidental to war from 
the air, and does not justify a separate Air Ministry. 

5. That the existence of a separate Air Ministry, a 
separate Air Staff and a separate school of, so-called, air 
strategy, is illogical and a danger to national defence. 

6. That except for the defence of this country against 
continental air attack, British Air Power is secondary in 
importance to British Sea Power, which is the basis of 
Imperial security. 

7. That territory can only be held by troops and 
not by aircraft, although the latter can be of valuable 
assistance to armies or garrisons if there is unity of 
command. 

8. That the national importance of an adequate 
defence against the continental air menace is so great, 
that it is necessary to retain the Royal Air Force with 
the prestige of a separate Service; but that this, again, 
does not justify a separate bureaucracy to run it. 

9. That the Staffs of the Army and Navy should not 
be divorced from the training and work of air forces in 
war, which should be combined with that of the older 
Services in their respective elements. 

10. That the Admiralty should assume unfettered 
control of all aircraft required to ensure sea security, 
whether designed to work with the fleet or to defend 
shipping in narrow waters. 

11. That the General Staff at the War Office and the 
Air Staff at the Air Ministry should be merged into one 
Staff responsible for military strategy, home defence, 
and land operations overseas. 

12. That civil aviation instead of being a potential 
reserve to British Air Power is, at present, an expensive 
luxury which we can ill afford. 
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13, That this latter defect is largely due to excessive 
expenditure on overhead charges inseparable from the 
Air Ministry system. The remedy is a smaller staff in 
another Department—the Board of Trade is the most 
obvious one—less Government control, and more of the 
available funds devoted to commercial enterprise. 

14. That research, design and supply of aircraft, 
equally do not justify an Air Ministry, but should be 
co-ordinated by committees representative of military, 
naval, and commercial aviation. 

If effect were given to these proposals the result 
would be a welcome relief to the taxpayer, the removal 
of a system which is cumbersome and inefficient in 
peace, and a menace to the successful conduct of any 
campaign in war, greater freedom for the development 
of commercial aviation, and generally enhanced British 
Air Power. 
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Art. 3.—_CARICATURE. 


1. Laughter: an Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. By 
Henri Bergson. Macmillan, 1911. 

. Histoire de la Caricature. Antique, 1865. Moyen Age, 
1871. By Henri Fleury Champfleury. Libraire de la 
Société des gens de lettres. Paris. 

3. English Caricaturists of the 19th Century. By Graham 
Everitt. Swan Sonnenschein, 1886. 
4. Die Karikatur der Europdischen Volker. By Eduard 
Fuchs. Munich: Langen, 1921. 
5. Rules for Drawing Caricaturas. By Francis Grose, 
F.S.A. 1788. 
And other works. 


THE word ‘caricature’ is derived from the Italian caricare, 
to load, and has much the same significance in regard to 
art as the word chargé in French. Dr Johnson called 
it ‘an exaggerated resemblance in drawings,’ Walker 
and Webster ‘a ludicrous representation.’ It has been 
suggested that Horace’s ‘ Vultum alicujus in pejus 
fingere’ conveyed the same meaning, while ‘ gryllorum 
pictor, a painter of comic figures, has been put forward 
as a plausible way of rendering the word ‘ caricaturist’ 
in Latin ; and this it is, in so far as the Greek derivation 
supplies us with the pig which has been the vehicle of 
comic insult throughout the ages. Horace’s idea of 
putting the worse construction on any one’s face is more 
generally true of caricature than not; but, like the 
implications of the porker, it is too narrow. Francis 
Grose, who was the ‘chiel amang us takin’ notes’ of 
Robert Burns, and himself an artist, as well as Richmond 
Herald, and a prominent militiaman, demonstrates the 
origin of caricature in the following passage : 


‘The sculptors of ancient Greece seem to have diligently 
observed the form and proportions constituting the European 
ideas of beauty, and upon them to have formed their statues, 
These measures are to be met with in many drawing books ; 
a slight deviation from them by the predominancy of any 
feature constitutes what is called character, and serves to 
discriminate the owner thereof, and to fix the idea of identity. 
This deviation or peculiarity aggravated, forms caricatura.’ 


Murray’s Dictionary explains caricature in art as 
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‘grotesque and ludicrous representation of persons or 
things by exaggeration of their most characteristic or 
striking features, and ‘a portrait or other artistic 
representation in which -the characteristic features of 
the original are exaggerated with ludicrous effect.’ Sir 
Thomas Browne in his posthumous work on ‘Christian 
Morals,’ Goldsmith in ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ Hughes 
in the ‘Spectator,’ * Sidney Smith, and Macaulay f all 
used the word. The best description of caricature in 
modern literature has been made by M. Henri Bergson 
in his essay on ‘ Laughter.’ 


‘Beneath the skin-deep harmony of form, he (the carica- 
turist) divines the deep-seated recalcitrance of matter. He 
realises disproportions and deformations which must have 
existed in nature as mere inclinations, but which have not 
succeeded in coming to a head, being held in check by a 
higher force. This art, which has a touch of the diabolical, 
raises up the demon who has been overthrown by the angel. 
Certainly, it is an art that exaggerates, and yet the defini- 
tion would be very far from complete were exaggeration 
alone alleged to be its aim and object, for there exist cariea- 
tures that are more lifelike than portraits, caricatures in 
which the exaggeration is scarcely noticeable, whilst,inversely, 
it is quite possible to exaggerate to excess without obtaining 
a real caricature.’ 


Herr Eduard Fuchs tells us that caricature is conscious 
as opposed to naive comicality, whilst M. Sully Prud- 
homme in a prefatory letter to M. Paul Gautier’s ‘ Le 
Rire et la Caricature, declares that, before anything 
else, laughter is an essential accompaniment of carica- 
ture, though the caricaturist does not always himself 
laugh. Joseph Conrad, with no apparent thought of 
caricature in his mind, makes some one in ‘ Nostromo’ 
speak of ‘putting the face of a joke on the body of a 
truth,’ which may serve as a very good description of 
one sort of caricature. From these sources we are able 
to disentangle some idea of the nature of the art, but 
we must understand that only true caricature is meant: 
for as Graham Everitt puts it, ‘the word includes and 
has for a long time been understood to include within 
‘its meaning, any pictorial or graphic satire, political or 


* Nov. 15, 1712. t ‘ Machiavelli,’ 1827. 
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otherwise, and whether the drawing be exaggerated or 
not.’ In fact, he and many others after him embrace 
all comic art. It is to be regretted that the word, 
though not indigenous, cannot be reserved for its own 
peculiar and narrow implications. 

The word ‘caricatura’ was not used in Italy until 
the end of the 17th century, and there and in other 
parts of the continent and in England, the practice of 
the art, as we understand it, preceded the word. In 
England during the first part of the 18th century ‘ over- 
loaded representations’ were known as Hieroglyphics, 
largely because the point of the drawings was allusive 
and obscure, and was only to be seen by those who were 
conversant with rumour and gossip in regard to matters 
of current interest. Some caricature in that great 
period was popular and some was not. In his preface 
Everitt observes: 


‘ Depending oftentimes for effect upon overdrawing, nearly 
always upon a graphic power entirely out of the range of 
ordinary art, the work of the caricaturist is not to be 
measured by the ordinary standard of artistic excellence, 
but rather by the light which it throws upon popular opinion 
or popular prejudice in relation to the events, the remem- 
brance of which it perpetuates and chronicles.’ 


We arrive at a point beyond all discussion when the 
final definition of caricature virtually becomes personal, 
when a particular drawing is or is not caricature accord- 
ing to private perception or even the mood of the 
moment. But recent developments in this difficult and 
subtle art tend to contradict Mr Everitt, for some 
modern caricature can assuredly be regarded as a 
serious branch of art, and its excellence is in inverse 
ratio to its popularity; it may illustrate the reactions 
of subtle minds to current events (as may be observed 
in the drawings of Mr Max Beerbohm and Mr Edmond 
Xavier Kapp), and demands a correspondingly acute 
perception in the beholder. 

Jaricature, even of the conscious sort, is of the 
extremist antiquity. The impulse which makes the 
small boy draw unflattering likenesses of his master 
upon the fly-leaf of his Liddell and Scott is about as 
old as human nature. In the past the art was generally 
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used as a weapon by subjection against authority. In 
the course of its long history caricature has been malign, 
benign, and impartial, but malice has preponderated. 
More often than not laughter is at somebody’s expense. 
The Egyptians made drawings of men as animals, and 
their motive was not always obvious. On one papyrus 
at the British Museum of the time of Rameses III a lion 
is found playing draughts with an antelope. In another 
papyrus at Turin, the lion-headed Pharaoh is seen with 
a lady in the form of a gazelle. In a carving on a wall 
of a tomb Osiris on his throne condemns a soul to per- 
dition. In the form of a pig the soul is ferried back in 
a boat to earthly life by two cynocephalic monkeys. 

In Indian frescoes we find Krishna riding on an 
elephant daintily formed of a number of damsels in 
appropriate attitudes: one forms the trunk, the legs 
of another the tusks, the hair of the girl who is one of 
the hind legs makes the tail, and so on. The design 
is helped by the draperies. A similar arrangement 
represents a bird, one of the girls walking upon her 
hands. The Greeks burlesqued their gods, and on one 
large vase the oracle of Delphi is devastatingly satirised. 
In this Chiron is seen being helped up the steps to 
consult the oracle, pushed from behind, and pulled from 
above, while at the same time he leans upon a crooksd 
stick. The faces and attitudes in this painting certainly 
belong to the realm of true caricature. 

Roman comic art, which was profuse, also included 
some caricature. Excavation at Pompeii and elsewhere 
has exposed many drawings of Little People, small 
bearded pigmies who are shown in perennial warfare 
with the geese, which are drawn as of about the same 
height. Pliny and others talk of these pigmies quite 
seriously. M. Jules Champfleury suggests that the 
drawings of them were made to amuse children. They 
were the fairies, in fact, whose lore so many modern 
mammas regard as reprehensible. The Romans, too, 
delighted in drawing animals and birds following the 
pursuits of men, driving chariots and so forth, while 
no doubt many a Roman soldier delighted to chalk up 
a malicious caricature of an unpopular centurion. At 
Herculaneum the famous fresco painting of the flight of 
Afneas carrying Anchises on his shoulder and leading 
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Ascanius by the hand can hardly be called caricature. 
But a parody of this flight was made in which the 
figures, though otherwise human, are given heads and 
tails of dogs. Tragic and comic masks for use in 
theatres, on the other hand, were manifestly exaggerated. 
Early Chinese and Japanese art is full of a sort of 
caricature, or at least of comic drawings in which dis- 
tortion plays a prominent part. 

James Peller Malcolm devotes a good deal of space 
to lusus nature; to people of whom we say: ‘ You can’t 
caricature them; they are caricatures already.’ Taking 
this quite literally, Malcolm explores physical idiosyn- 
erasies as such in life, and not as drawn, and proceeds 
to describe the ugliness of savages, the physical blemishes 
of unusual features. There is much in his book, ill- 
arranged as it is, of direct, and of what may be called 
collateral interest. ‘The history of Caricaturing,’ he 
tells us, ‘though... intended to be general, would 
naturally narrow into that of English Caricatures; for 
the obvious reason, that in no other country has the art 
met with equal encouragement, because no other portion 
of the globe enjoys equal freedom.’ Coming to Saxon 
times and later, Malcolm includes any incomplete or 
non-representational art within caricature, and in one 
of his plates he illustrates a pillar of the west door of 
Ledbury Church, in Herefordshire, which has a capital 
of ‘neatly executed foliage,’ which terminates in a head. 
From the mouth of this issues the shaft of the column. 
Viollet-le-Duc—famous as the author of the great work 
on French furniture—tells us in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
d’ Architecture’ that previous to the year 1100 A.D. there 
were few traces of the Devil in churches, and in much 
earlier times none at all. But after the opening of the 
twelfth century, the Devil becomes important, and is 
constantly found in sculptures and frescoes. Here 
perhaps we may trace the beginnings of the Religion 
of Terror, that punitive theology which is only now 
passing away. 

In the Middle Ages there was practically no art that 
was not definitely religious, so that we turn to carvings 
in cathedral and churches and to missals without much 
hope of discovery elsewhere until the beginning of the 
15th century. There are exceptions, one of which will 
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shortly be quoted. But that religious art throughout 
Christian Europe produced actual and deliberate carica- 
ture in great abundance there is no doubt. When the 
world was younger, simple people found a homely and 
everyday application for their religion, which was a mat- 
ter of course, and which contained much provender for 
laughter and merry-making. People such as Italian 
peasants, unspoilt and unhampered by puritanical repres- 
sions, find the same applications, with much of the same 
laughter to-day. A similar attitude of mind prevailed 
amongst simple folk at one time in England. To them 
there was nothing irreverent in making jokes out of their 
religion. So we find gargoyles and corbels which «ze 
almost certainly caricatures, and groups sculptured at the 
heads of capitals and carved beneath miserére seats repre- 
senting scenes in which individuals played their (often 
somewhat undignified) parts. Many of these carvings, 
both in wood and stone, were, according to modern taste, 
too gross to be endured, and some of them, notably at 
Rheims, were long ago destroyed, or at least expurgated 
with the chisel, on that account. Here caricature and 
comic art in the wider sense alternate, and while some- 
times they are distinct to the observer, they no doubt 
arose from similar impulses in the artist. Scenes of 
flagellation are common, and a victim on a miserere seat 
at Sherborne is found in appropriate attitude, and appro- 
priately unclothed in the act of being birched. Malcolm 
illustrates a number of these seats and carved capitals 
with his own engravings. But we may be sure that the 
writer who could trace no encouragement of caricature 
except in England will have something illuminating to 
say about the carvings which are indecorous, and we are 
by no means disappointed. 


‘ Had the dignitaries of these churches directed the persons 
employed in ornamenting them to confine their excursions 
within the bounds of decency, we might have smiled at the 
perversion of taste, though we condemned the introduction 
of anything ludicrous to a place of worship, but there is 
no demonstration extant more convincing of the general 
profligacy of manners amongst the clergy before the Reforma- 
tion, than the discovery beneath their seats of subjects, which, 
if engraved at present, and placed in a print-seller’s window, 
would cause him to be prosecuted as a promoter of vice. It 
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has been said that this method was adopted by different 
orders of the religions to satirise each other; and some of 
the carvings I have seen were probably intended as Carica- 
tures of particular persons.’ 


M. Champfleury quotes a letter from the ‘Maxima 
Bibliotheca Patrum,’ in which Saint Nilus, in the fifth 
century, wrote to Olympiodorus of Alexandria: Was it 
seemly to represent animals of all sorts on the walls of 
the sanctuary, so that one could see snares set for them, 
and hares, goats, and other beasts seeking safety in 
flight, while, behind, the hunters weary themselves in 
the chase and without respite follow their hounds. . .? 
It was, he declared, just childishness to amuse the eyes 
of the faithful. He also quotes Saint Bernard, then abbé 
of Clairvaux, writing in the twelfth century to William, 
abbé of Saint-Thierry, and complaining of the mons- 
trosities used in the decoration of sacred buildings. 
Saint Nilus’ answer is significant, and explains the pre- 
sence of all caricature or ludicrous art of whatever kind 
in the cathedrals. Like the Roman pigmies referred to 
earlier it was ‘done to amuse the children ’—grown up 
or otherwise. 


‘The policy of that wonderful organisation (the Roman 
Church) has been in every age,’ comments James Parton,* ‘ to 
make every possible concession to ignorance that is com- 
patible with the continuance of ignorance. It has sought 
always to amuse, to edify, to moralise, and console ignorance, 
but never to enlighten it.’ 


This is not, perhaps, a perfectly fair statement of the 
case, but—one knows what he means. 

At any rate, the crudities and barbarities referred to, 
no doubt kindled the imagination and brought home to 
simple folk the horrors following misbehaviour. And 
the worst of them were harmless, if only because they 
were frank and not furtive. 

The Devil was the personality most often chosen as 
a subject for caricature, but as we are still a little 
uncertain of his exact appearance, it is difficult to say 
what naturalistic merit these caricatures may have. In 
the British Museum there is a‘ Biblia Pauperum’ of about 





* ‘Caricatures and Other Comic Art.’ By James Parton (Harper 
Brothers), 1877. 
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1475, which was once the property of George III, and 
which contains a woodcut representing the Temptation. 
There are the figures of Christ and Satan, and the high 
mountain with one tree upon the top of it, and the 
pinnacles of the Temple. In this drawing the Devil has 
a man’s hands, horns, webbed feet, and a second face 
da dietro, as the Italians say. His main face is dreadful, 
with an enormous mouth and huge teeth, and long 
flapping ears. In his hands he holds the stones which 
he tempts Christ to turn into bread. 

Down to the 16th century caricature was mainly 
confined to the presentment of good and evil, of God 
and the Devil. Then, with the great cleavage brought 
about by the Reformers, and, later, the Puritans, the art 
became a weapon of warring sects, and in its true form 
was most conspicuous in religious enmities. A more 
general application is to be observed in the satirical 
drawings by Holbein and others in which the figure of 
Death predominates. But the Dance of Death series 
ean hardly be included in the category of true carica- 
ture. In the cathedral at Strasburg one carving repre- 
sents a fox leaning from a pulpit, with outstretched 
paw, preaching to a flock of geese: in another beasts 
of somewhat doubtful species form a procession; one 
carries a mop and a pail, the next a cross, a little rabbit 
follows with a lighted torch, and so on. At Magdeburg a 
tiny maiden milks a colossal sow, and on another capital 
a monkey tucks a huge fiddle under his chin. A bas- 
relief at Autun shows souls being weighed in the 
scales—a much favoured subject—an archangel super- 
intending the process on one side, a devil on the other. 
Neither is playing fair, for outstretched hands clutch at 
the balance, trying to drag it down. In this instance, 
happily, the archangel has tilted the scales well to his 
side, and the expression of horror and disgust upon the 
opponent's face shows that he realises that all his efforts 
are futile. These instances are but a few from many 
typifying medieval stone carvings, and in most of them 
the caricaturish element (as opposed to unintentional 
crudity) is manifest. In all forms of art exaggeration 
of one sort or another is necessary to the comprehension 
of simple folk. 

In the 18th century, during the demolition of the 
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ancient chateau of Pinon in Picardy, a large seal was 
found which bears the inscription LE : SCEL: DE: LEVECQUE : 
DE : LA : CYTE : DE: PINON—the seal of the Bishop of 
Pinon. This seal is of the usual pointed oval shape, 
and engraved within the bordering legend is a monkey 
seated with legs crossed on a bishop’s throne, wearing 
vestments and a mitre, and holding a crooked staff. 
Two attendant monkeys are on either side of him. It 
has been suggested that this seal was made in order to 
ridicule the Church; but M. Champfleury shows that the 
more probable explanation involves no malice of the 
kind. On the contrary, certain prelates, having a sense 
of humour, ordered comic seals of this sort to be made 
for them, and M. Champfleury quotes the instance of 
Guy de Munois, abbé of Saint-Germain d’Auxerre from 
1285-1309; the legend on his seal reading ‘ Abbé Singe 
air main d’os serre. The good man was, in the phrase- 
ology of the modern schoolboy, ‘trying to be funny '— 
at his own expense. 

Though gargoyles and certain faces carved on the 
stalls of churches and beneath miserere seats were almost 
certainly personal caricatures, the more familiar medium 
of drawing brings satire home to our modern minds 
with greater facility, A manuscript illustrated with a 
pen-and-ink drawing or an early woodcut is more readily 
comparable with, say, an etching by Dighton or design 
by Gulbransson. Very early drawings of the kind are 
rare, and are peculiarly interesting when their subjects 
are the same as those exploited in a similar manner 
to-day. The Jews, for example, have been a source of 
inspiration to caricaturists from the very earliest times 
until the present day. They were foreigners by race 
and religion, and foreigners have usually been the 
subject of jokes. That is a shortcoming, not solely 
English, seldom but sometimes excused by the quality 
of the satire. Down to the last 150 years, the Jews 
were chiefly associated with usury in one form or 
another, and this occupation together with the Jewish 
(or rather, as it is often said, Hittite) nose is a natural 
subject for pictorial exaggeration—not infrequently 
at the hands of Jewish artists. And so we find it 
exaggerated so long ago as the year 1233, in a drawing 
on a vellum roll which is to be seen at the Record Office. 
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This caricature is the unofficial but relevant illustration 
at the head of a ‘ Rotulus Judeorum,’ and is presumably 
the work of a clerk in the exchequer. 

At the period in question Isaac of Norwich, an ex- 
ceedingly wealthy Jew, was the principal creditor of 
the Abbot and monks of Westminster, who were sup- 
ported by the especial sympathy of Pandolf, Bishop 
elect of Norwich and Papal Legate. Isaac was a money- 
lender and merchant. He owned a quay at Norwich 
where his ships could load and unload, and whole 
districts were mortgaged to him. The caricature, which 
is drawn with pen and ink, represents Isaac standing 
in the midst of a group of Jews. Near by and below 
him stands Mosse Mokke with Avegay a female money- 
lender (Mosse Mokke was subsequently hanged for 
clipping coin); between these two stands a devil point- 
ing to the nose of each. There are various subsidiary 
figures carrying bags of coin, and Dagon, god of Philistia, 
watches the proceedings from a small turret. Isaac 
himself is given three faces, one full, and two in profile, 
a fourth is to be ‘understood’ as the grammarians say : 
showing that he looks out upon his possessions North, 
South, East, and West. The drawing fills an apex at 
the head of the Roll, the parchment having been cut to 
a point at some time and pasted on to another piece 
of parchment behind it. The ink used is of a reddish- 
brown, and though rather crumpled the whole document 
is in a good state of preservation. 

At the beginning of the 16th century caricature 
became a trusted weapon of religious bigotry. Luther 
and Melanchthon, especially, issued many pamphlets 
illustrated with woodcuts, which were hawked from 
village to village throughout Germany. Many of the 
drawings sanctioned by Luther, a number of which are 
bound in a volume in the British Museum, were of 
an indescribable grossness. We are to conclude that 
humour of that kind was still considered to be the only 
secure means of pointing a moral to untutored minds. 
Apart from indecencies the volume of woodcuts referred 
to contains more decorous but equally childish images, 
which can be described without apology. There is, for 
example, a symbolic creature called the Papst-Esel of 
Rome, with the head of a donkey, the scales of a dragon, 
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and the breasts of a woman: his right hand is an 
elephant’s foot, which is to typify the weight of op- 
pression exercised by the Pope, and a subsidiary face 
of fiendish aspect looks out behind. This is described 
as ‘Monstrum Rome inventum mortuum in Tiberi : Anno 
1496... Another drawing represents Pope Alexander VI 
with his ordinary robes and staff; but a second glance 
shows that a strip of paper has been folded down from 
the top of the print to about the level of his knees. 
This when lifted reveals a devilish face with horrible 
sabre teeth, with flames arising from the triple crown, 
and horns protruding from its sides; the pastoral staff 
becomes a pitch-fork with a hangman’s noose attached 
to it, the bare arms end in hideous claws. Yet another 
engraving is labelled ‘Papa Doctor Theologie et 
Magister Fidei,’ and shows the Pope as an ass playing 
the bagpipes. 

The caricatures issued from the opposing camp were, 
as far as can be discovered, less infected with grossness. 
There is one which represents the Devil with a bird-like 
face blowing into Luther’s ear, using his tonsured head 
as the bag, and manipulating his nose, which is elongated, 
to form the chanter. This is intended to draw attention 
to the nasal drawl with which the Reformers, and later 
the Puritans and their spiritual descendants, were always 
said to preach. Luther married a nun, Catherine von 
Bora, and such an opportunity as this was unlikely to 
be neglected by his enemies. We find, therefore, a 
widely issued caricature of the ex-monk followed by 
his wife, and represented as so extremely corpulent that 
he has to wheel his stomach on a barrow before him. 
This convention for a fat man was much favoured. 
There is a German caricature of 1510 of a toper drawn 
in this manner, and in 1635 a French artist repeated 
the joke in satirising the Austrian General Galas who 
had won a victory in the Netherlands. Amongst the 
many amusing illustrations to the ‘Songes Drolatiques 
de Pantagruel,’ some of which are intended as personal 
caricatures, we likewise find a man whose belly runs 
before him on a wheel. The ‘Songes Drolatiques’ are 
attributed to Francois Rabelais, and M. Paul Lacroix 
brings internal evidence to show the likelihood of his 
authorship of the drawings as well. 
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Caricature did not flourish greatly in the 17th century, 
though a few woodcuts were engraved with a view to 
insulting Charles I and his two sons, and Prince Rupert 
is shown as ‘England’s Wolf with Eagle’s Claws.’ The 
accompanying letterpress of this last tells us of the 
‘Cruell Impieties of Bloodthirsty Royalists and blas- 
phemous Anti-Parliamentarians under the command of 
that inhumane Prince Rupert, Digby, and the rest, 
wherein the barbarous Crueltie of our Civill uncivill 
Warres is briefly discovered.’ 

In the following century the financial machinations of 
John Law, and the politics of Walpole’s time, initiated 
the most prolific period of pictorial satire, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, but the majority of the 
plates published then come more strictly under the 
head of what are now called ‘cartoons’ rather than 
true caricature. In 1743, Hogarth published a sheet of 
upwards of a hundred heads, which he called ‘ Characters 
and Caricaturas.’ The distinction between the two is 
sometimes difficult to decide. One of the chief interests 
of this plate is the fact that in the margin Hogarth has 
made an exact copy of a caricature of an ugly old 
woman made by Leonardo da Vinci. Hogarth’s satires, 
generally speaking, were of a general kind, and he 
seldom indulged his very real talent for caricature, but 
even in his portrait of Simon Lord Lovat there is more 
than a hint of exaggeration, whilst in that of John 
Wilkes the element of caricature is unmistakable. The 
end of the century brought a very cataract of political 
and social satire from the hands of Rowlandson, Gillray, 
Bunbury, Newton, the Cruikshanks, and others. In 
much of their work, which has been too widely discussed 
to need much mention here, there is little subtlety of 
individual caricature. The fashions, both of men and 
women, are made fun of, stoutness and thinness are 
exaggerated, occasionally a big nose, as in the case of 
Charles James Fox, is much larger still. But of subtle 
emphasis thrown upon salient peculiarities with a view 
to interpreting character there is extremely little, 
until we come to Robert Dighton and his son Richard 
in the first two decades of the 19th century. It has 
sometimes been denied that the Dightons were carica- 
turists at all, but a close scrutiny of almost any of their 
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etchings, which were nearly always of single individuals, 
will show that they were acutely alive to the characters 
they portrayed; and whether the drawing was one of 
Lord Avaney ‘Going to White’s, or of an Oxford don, 
or a Prize-fighter, that slightest exaggeration which 
makes a definite comment is to be noticed. 


In despite of Malcolm’s declaration, that no other 
country than England has encouraged the art of carica- 
ture, people enthusiastically interested in the subject 
invariably turn sooner or later to the Continental press, 
old as well as modern, and to pamphlets and books in 
which that art has been encouraged, to satisfy that 
pleasure in satire which in England can only be obtained, 
very occasionally and at some inconvenience, by visiting 
an exhibition in London, or by buying expensive books. 
Provided that the English observer can submit his 
insular prejudices to the discipline of humour, and can 
enjoy a little satire, be it subtle or savage, directed 
against himself as he may have to do from time to time, 
he will find an enormous mine of research, where skill, 
elegance, wit, humour, deep feeling, and laughter pure 
and simple, has been diligently exploited by a number of 
artists, who, to the lover of caricature, have, especially 
during the 19th century, excelled our artists at every 
point. 

The way in which one nation is perceived by another 
through the medium of caricature, tells more to the 
victim than it does to the compatriots of the artist. 
English, French, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards have 
their national conventions for foreigners, which have 
been built up out of an old and very slowly changing 
tradition. The Germans usually see us as tall and thin, 
with heavy moustaches, and somewhat protruding teeth. 
We see the Italians only through the medium of the 
Neapolitan organ-grinder, who is no more representative 
of Italy than a cretinous Welshman is of England, and 
so on. 

In the essay in praise of George Cruikshank Thackeray 
expatiates on that artist’s attitude towards the French: 


‘.. . It must be confessed that for that great Nation 
Mr Cruikshank entertains a considerable contempt. Let the 
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reader examine the “Life in Paris,’ or the five-hundred 
designs in which Frenchmen are introduced, and he will 
find them almost invariably thin, with ludicrous spindle- 
shanks, pig-tails, outstretched hands, shrugging shoulders, 
and queer hair and moustachios. He has the British idea of 
a Frenchman: and if he does not believe that the inhabitants 
of France are for the most part dancing masters and barbers, 
yet takes care to depict such in preference, and would not 
speak too well of them.’ 


In fact, both sides have to put up with all kinds of 
little injustices and misrepresentations which do no 
harm at all. 

Continental caricature followed, with the necessary 
differences of outlook, the same broad lines as English 
during the 18th century. But whereas with the death 
of Dighton and the others, and with the translation of 
Cruikshank from caricature to book-illustration, the art 
in England passed for a time into complete abeyance, 
the same period in France became extraordinarily rich 
in brilliant satire. Before this, however, the end of the 
18th century and the beginning of the 19th produced a 
little caricature of extreme distinction. 

Unfortunately much of the best work of the end of 
the century, not only in France but in Germany, was 
anonymous. Some of it had need to be. The French 
Revolution produced caricatures both native and foreign 
of extreme bitterness on both sides. That was natural. 
But at the same time, or at all events, just before the 
Revolution and just after, all the usual crazes and follies 
of the moment were extensively dealt with. In 1785, 
we see the coiffure of the ladies of fashion so enormously 
exaggerated that a carpenter must needs build a species 
of scaffolding within the wig in order to hold it in 
position. In another a lady is found to be storing all 
her household goods including a dog or two in the 
colossal pile of curls which arises from her brow. There 
are companion engravings showing ‘ L’Aristocrate’ and 
‘La Democrate,’ two women suitably clothed to typify 
the opposing orders, though it is extremely difficult to 
say on which side the artist had ranged himself, for the 
old aristocratic lady, bitterly sneering and bedizened, 
looks towards the complementary engraving in which a 
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simply attired young woman is given the face of a 
fiend incarnate. 

The best fashion caricatures were made by French- 
men, such as Carle Vernet, and especially Isabey the 
elder, the best of whose drawings is a satire of fashion 
made in 1798, called ‘Petit Coblenz.’ This is a most 
exquisitely coloured engraving, and a supremely fine 
combined caricature of various notabilities, There is 
Napoleon, as we never see him drawn in England, with 
a prodigious jutting chin; Talleyrand in a stock which 
nearly hides his mouth, beautifully attired in striped 
purple coat and yellow waistcoat. Madame Recamier, 
her face entirely hidden by her bonnet, is given a figure 
like a lamp-post draped from the cross-bar downwards 
in a Directoire gown; Murat lounges and yawns just 
behind, and the artist represents himself as a pale and 
miserable fellow on the extreme left of the picture. The 
colours of the various costumes are most delicately 
suggested, and the background of tall houses is deftly 
simplified. This caricature is intended to satirise the 
rise of the parvenus after the Revolution. It is not too 
much to say that its cruelty combined with elegance has 
never been excelled. It is a supreme example of true 
personal caricature. , 

At this period we have a number of French carica- 
tures illustrating ‘Les Merveilleuses’ and ‘Les Incroy- 
ables,’ corresponding to the Dandizettes and Dandies 
in England. Their fashions were delightfully prepos- 
terous, and are suitably treated. After the Restoration 
in Paris, the satirists formed the habit of placing weather- 
cocks after the names of various turn-coats. Talleyrand, 
the Yellow Dwarf, had six weather-cocks. He was also | 
caricatured in 1817, as the man with six heads, depicted 
variously, as republican, Napoleonic Minister, a bishop, 
and so on; the head facing the observer shouts ‘ Vive 
le Roi,’ the bishop calls out ‘ Vive les notables,’ another 
‘Vive le premier consul, and so on. Gaudissart made 
great capital out of Cambacérés, and in several carica- 
tures he greatly exaggerates his shortness of stature and 
fatness: in one drawing he is accompanied by the 
Marquis d’Aigrefeuille and de la Villevielle; d'Aigre- 
feuille was also fat, and the bodies of these two are 
represented by complete circles, and entirely hide the 
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thin form of Villevielle, whose mean severe face just 
shows on the left of the composition. But with the 
exception of Isabey there was no great French caricaturist 
till 1830. In that year Charles Philipon, himself a young 
man, gathered around him an array of talent which in 
that particular respect was the greatest, although at 
the time fortuitous, journalistic triumph that has ever 
been known. His contributors numbered amongst them 
Decamps, Grandville, Monnier, Traviés, Gavarni, and 
Daumier, the last of whom would give imperishable 
fame to any editor who had the perspicacity to employ 
him. 

On Nov. 4 of that year, Philipon brought out the 
first number of ‘ La Caricature,’ and Daumier used that 
paper in order to express his opinions, which were 
republican without being vulgar. He began work for 
it in 1832. A Provencal by birth, a lithographer by 
trade, and but twenty-four years of age, he sprang into 
some sort of notoriety at once. It cannot be called 
fame, for his work was not immediately appreciated, 
and there was no very evident reason why it should be. 
He was not amazingly precocious, and he began with a 
modest effort which did not seem to make any extrava- 
gant promises for his future. The caricature in question 
was called Gargantua, and represents Louis Philippe 
seated on his throne and swallowing bags of money 
extracted from the people by attendant ministers, These 
were carried from the ground up an inclined board to 
his open mouth; on the ground below a crowd of 
miserables are handing over their cash. For this satire 
Daumier was imprisoned, from September of that year 
until the following February. Casimir Perier, president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, had given orders to the 
officers to keep up incessant prosecutions against the 
republican journals. Philipon knew perfectly well what 
he was about. He was a man of great pluck and inex- 
haustible energy. A caricature of him by Benjamin 
gives no idea of the extremely good-looking man whom, 
M. Champfleury tells us, people stopped to look at in 
the street. The caricature emphasises all the elements 
in a keen and humorous face which suggest intellect 
mingled with a certain self-satisfied amusement. In one 
year only ‘La Caricature’ was the object of fifty-four 
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actions, so Perier’s instructions were evidently carried 
out. ‘La Caricature’ died, and its place was taken by 
‘Le Charivari.’ Philipon it was who invented the 
famous pear which Louis Philippe’s head was supposed 
to resemble. Upon a page of ‘La Caricature’ appears 
first a somewhat exaggerated portrait of the bourgeois 
monarch with heavy cheeks, a multiplicity of chins, and 
a rather narrow head. The second head loses a little 
detail and his hair is made to grow into a sharper point 
above the forehead; in the third the hair is beginning 
to look like a leaf, and still more detail disappears from 
the face; in the fourth, hair and whiskers have become 
leaves and the pear is complete. Prosecutions followed 
automatically, whereupon Philipon in ‘Le Charivari,’ 
Feb. 27, 1834, wrote an account on the title page of that 
journal of the various judgments under which he had 
suffered and had the article set up in print in the shape 
of a pear. Philipon was continually being put in gaol, 
issues of his paper constantly being seized, and a less 
obstinate man or a less courageous one would long ago 
have given in, but he never did, but fought for his 
principles throughout his life. Philipon invented a 
number of characters, which were to be the butts of 
public ridicule. Thus, Daumier made a puppet of 
Robert Macaire, Monnier of Joseph Prudhomme, Traviés 
of Mayeux, Gavarni of Vireloque—this last was a kind 
of tramp Diogenes—Mayeux the dwarf was symbolical of 
all the vices, Macaire was an impudent adventurer, the 
swindler of the stupid, Prudhomme the typical burgess. 
These last two have so passed into the language that 
they are not infrequently referred to as actual historical 
characters. Honoré Daumier had that temper of mind, 
kindly, but ferocious when need be, which loved to lash 
social evils; he hated sham of all kinds, and ruthlessly 
eliminated every taint of the sentimental from his work. 
He stuck to the truth. There is a certain tincture of 
caricature in almost all that he did, though he made 
definitely personal caricature portraits of individual 
people. He was a beautiful draughtsman with a style 
so original and distinct that his work may be said to 
shout his name down the length of a long gallery where 
it is hung. His high lights, his boney faces, his delicious 
sweeping curves, his treatment of hair, the joy he took 
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in the folds of a stock, or the lines of a well-cut coat, are 
entirely unmistakable. 

In his history of ‘Modern France’ M. Emile Bourgeois 
tells us that 
‘In the comic papers, especially the “Charivari,’ Daumier, 
with a fecundity and a vigour which spared no one, and a 
talent to which the greatest had to do homage, branded and 
exposed the middle class, its types, its oddities, its prejudices 
of all sorts. A Republican from the first, the advocate of 
every kind of liberty, in art as in politics, the foe of every 
restriction behind which private interest and satisfied selfish- 
ness could shelter themselves. . . .’ 


In England, after the Dightons, satiric art found its 
ablest exponents in John Doyle— H-B’ of the ‘ Political 
Sketches’—-Seymour, and Leech. Mr Parton describes 
their work as ‘innocent and amusing’ after the ‘savage 
vulgarity’ of the previous age; but there was little true 
caricature until Carlo Pellegrini began his twenty years’ 
connexion with ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1869, under the name 
of Ape. He was a ruthless observer of those physical 
peculiarities which illumine the soul. His drawing, for 
example, of General Gordon almost precisely comple- 
ments Mr Strachey’s account of that gallant but strange 
character in ‘Eminent Victorians. His drawing of 
Swinburne made in 1874 almost cruelly -suggests his 
subject's delicacy, though at the same time he makes 
the balance true by doing a little more than justice to 
his splendid brow. An extremely interesting study for 
this caricature was made by Ape upon a piece of blotting 
paper which was reproduced by Mr William Nicholson 
in ‘The Winter Owl’ for 1923. The late Sir Leslie Ward, 
who contributed to ‘ Vanity Fair’ over the signature of 
Spy, made a few excellent caricatures in the early part 
of his career, such as those of Prof. Owen in 1875 
and his ‘Anthony Trollope’ of the same year, but he 
soon fell into the habit of making ‘mere’ portraits 
which contained hardly any comment at all. Among 
the artists associated with ‘ Punch’ and other periodicals, 
the late Harry Furniss made admirable caricatures from 
time to time, notably of Sir Richard Temple and Mr 
Gladstone, in the latter case taking full advantage of 
the famous collar. 

True caricature, which demands of the artist an 
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uncompromising honesty, is little understood in an 
age when expediency does little to encourage what 
squeamishness finds difficult to accept. In England 
we love compromise, and nowadays, therefore, the 
savageries of Gillray and his school have given place 
in the popular press to innocuous banalities. True 
caricature is still scarce, but it makes up in subtlety 
and keen appreciation what it lacks in vigour. The 
most original and talented caricaturist of our time is 
Mr Max Beerbohm, who gathers at biennial exhibitions 
drawings of individuals, or groups which reflect the 
graces of a genuinely inspired mind. Perhaps the most 
significant fact which strikes the beholder at the first 
glance at a gallery full of Mr Beerbohm’s drawings, is 
their gaiety, and the pleasure which he has taken in 
his work, a pleasure which communicates itself to the 
spectator before he has time to admire the individual 
drawings on their peculiar merits. His best carica- 
tures are invariably made from memory: what is 
essential in a character remains and is noted in his 
mind, so that though he does not now make anatomical 
exaggerations of the extreme kind that he was used to 
do in his earlier work, sufficient emphasis is laid upon 
those features which seem best to interpret the subject. 
His work is full of originality and surprise. He is no 
more fond of exhibiting his victims’ weaknesses than of 
doing justice to their finer qualities. He has a scholarly 
perception of values. Of late’ years his work, from a 
technical point of view, has enormously improved; and 
though caricature, as such, may be good even when it 
is recorded without artistic merit, the caricaturist who 
combines some esthetic quality with his especial talent 
is obviously to be preferred. ‘Anybody without the 
least notion of drawing, wrote Kinglake in ‘ Eothen,’ 
‘could still draw a speaking, nay scolding likeness of 
Keate. If you had no pencil, you could draw him well 
enough with a poker, or the leg of a chair, or the smoke 
of a candle.’ 
Bouun LyYncu. 
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Art. 4—SHORT HISTORIES OF BRITISH WARS. 


1, A Short History of the British Army to 1914. By 
Eric William Sheppard, Captain, Royal Tank Corps. 
Constable, 1926. 

2. The Naval Side of British History. By Geoffrey 
Callender. Christophers, 1924. 

And other works. 


WHILE the officers of the fighting forces have, in these 
days, an abundance of historical material at their dis- 
posal for studying their respective professions, the 
general student is confronted with many difficulties in 
mastering the wider aspects of war history. In this 
article an endeavour is made to indicate some of the 
general student’s requirements; to emphasise the dis- 
tinction between the conduct of war and the conduct 
of operations; to impress the need to consider the rela- 
tionship of sea and land forces to each other; to call 
attention to the increased interest of such study; and to 
urge the necessity for giving due heed to the influence 
of warfare upon historical developments. 

Before the influence of warfare upon British history 

can be appreciated in its true perspective, much research 
work will have to be undertaken, and the parts played 
respectively by navy and army in the development and 
defence of the British Empire can then be better co- 
ordinated. About six years ago, when a movement was 
on foot to establish an Institute of Historical Research 
in London, an eminent authority expressed the hope 
that a Chair of Naval History would be established, and 
another of Military History. He further expressed the 
view * that— 
‘These [naval and military history] are two aspects of the 
same subject, particularly so far as the British Empire is 
concerned, and nothing has hampered its understanding more 
than the habit of treating each in isolation. They would 
overlap at every point, and most of the material for their 
study would have to be duplicated, unless the research 
libraries of the two departments were in close juxta-position, 
and under a common and effective control.’ 





* ‘The Claims of Historical Research in London.’ Prof. A. F. Pollard. 
University of London Press, 1920. 
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The expression ‘same subject,’ in that quotation, 
might loosely be described as ‘ war history, if that term 
were not too comprehensive. Under so wide a heading 
it would be necessary to take account of the political, 
social, ethical, diplomatic, and economic, as well as of 
the naval and military aspects of warfare. The habit 
of dealing with all these subjects in isolation has cer- 
tainly hampered the intelligent study of war history, 
and vast arrears of research work must be made good 
before such study can be placed upon a satisfactory 
basis. In the pamphlet from which I have quoted, the 
point is made that no University in the British Empire 
has made adequate progress in specialisation for the 
post-graduate study of historical science. During the 
Great War it was possible to improvise in the United 
States of America a Board of National Historical Service 
for the purpose of bringing to bear, upon war-problems 
that arose, the light of historical knowledge of past ex- 
perience, but the same course could not be followed in 
Great Britain because there were not, in British Univer- 
sities, properly organised departments of history which 
could be converted to purposes of national investigation. 
All that could be done was to make more or less hap- 
hazard application to individual historians, and to rely 
upon the results of their single-handed efforts. The 
Institute of Historical Research, with facilities for such 
direction of research work, was subsequently established 
on the Bloomsbury site, which was offered by the 
Government to the University of London, but, that offer 
having been withdrawn, the future of the Institute is in 
doubt, in spite of its large accumulation of material and 
the world-wide influence that it has acquired during its 
six years of activity. We must, therefore, for the time 
being, postpone considering the writing or teaching of 
comprehensive war history in the English tongue. 
Material for research is abundant. Direction is lacking. 

If, however, for the expression ‘ war history’ we sub- 
stitute ‘history of operations of war,’ we can note a 
promising tendency of late years to recognise the in- 
adequacy of dealing in water-tight compartments with 
sea and land operations in wars which have involved the 
employment both of fleets and of armies, and it may be 
that, in course of time, a historian of the first class will 
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turn his attention to the comprehensive treatment of 
‘operations of war’ on broader lines than those adopted 
by Sir Edward Hamley in his standard work of that 
name, or by Clausewitz in the notes‘On War’ which 
were published by his widow, and never revised by him- 
self. Both these works dealt almost exclusively with 
armies. In Whitehall we now have a section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence charged with co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the writers of ‘ official’ records of naval, 
military, and of air force operations. In the academic 
world, we can note a new development at Oxford, where 
the scope of the work of the occupant of the Chichele 
Professorship of Military History has recently been 
widened in order to cover both sea and land operations. 
As examples of the modern tendency * to pay atten- 
tion to the influence of naval and military operations 
upon each other, we can quote Captain Sheppard’s recent 
summary of the achievements of the British army, 
which brings out clearly the potency of armies based 
upon sea power, and used in close conjunction there- 
with, and Prof. Callender’s ‘Naval Side of British 
History,’ which treats of naval achievements, together 
with their influence upon those of the British army, and 
upon British history in general. Both of these are short 
histories, published at prices suiting the general reader, 
and both are of value to teachers and to students of 
elementary British history, either in outline, or inten- 
sively by periods. Both accentuate, as their outstanding 
lesson, the difficulty experienced by civilian statesmen 
in making the best use of the navies and armies over 
which they exercise control, and here we can trace some 
of the reasons for this difficulty. One of these is easy 
to discover. It lies in the reluctance displayed in this 
country, both by those who conduct education and by 
those who submit themselves to their guidance, to study 
the nature and the conduct of warfare. Maybe there 
has been a reaction from what has been called the 
‘Kings, battles, and dates’ method of teaching history, 
against which strong objections have been raised. We 
find this reaction voiced in the preface to Green’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English People’ in this passage: 


* A similar attitude was adopted in ‘Conjunct Expeditions,’ a book 
published in 1759. 
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‘It is a reproach of historians that they have too often 
turned history into a mere history of the butchery of men 
by their fellow-men. But war plays a small part in the real 
story of the European nations, and in that of England its 
part is smaller than in any. The only war which profoundly 
affected English society and English government is the 
hundred years’ war with France (1336 to 1451).’ 


In the year immediately preceding the last ‘ Great 
War,’ an international historical congress was held in 
London. Sir Charles Oman then took occasion to quote 
the above passage to the delegates at that congress. 
He expressed his opinion that a general knowledge of 
military history was as important as that of social, 
economic, and political history, and he attributed the 
depreciation of this form of history to a tendency to 
regard history as being purely evolutionary and not 
cataclysmic (like war), and to ignore the influence exer- 
cised upon events by individuals and by personalities.* 
Another clue to the depreciation of war history may be 
found in the quotation from the writings of Prof. A. F. 
Pollard, which I have placed at the beginning of this 
article. Naval and military history are certainly, from 
the point of view of the non-technical teacher or student, 
two aspects of the same subject, especially for those who 
wish to study the history of war from a British stand- 
point. An eminent military historian, the late Colonel 
Henderson, wrote early in the present century t that 
there was no standard work on war in the English 
language. He explained his meaning by adding that 
there was no volume of permanent value ‘which deals 
with the organisation, maintenance, and employment of 
armies from the point of view of the statesman and 
citizen. Here, again, we find preponderance given to 
the purely military aspect of war. The need for study 
from a wider point of view is, however, illustrated in a 
succeeding passage : 


‘History, as taught in the present day, includes an immense 
variety of subjects, but there is one subject which it has 
sedulously shunned, and that subject is the defence of 
empires. Hardly any well-known political writer, except 

* Cambridge Naval and Military Essays, 1914. 
+ ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1902. Article on ‘ War.’ 
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Spenser Wilkinson, appears to have the least inkling that 
such knowledge should be part of the intellectual equipment 
of every educated man, and no great teaching body has yet 
endeavoured to supply the deficiency.’ 


Sir Ernest Swinton, who has succeeded Prof, Spenser 
Wilkinson at Oxford in the Chichele chair of ‘military’ 
history (now placed on a wider basis), took note in his 
inaugural lecture* of the above extracts, and of the 
apathy towards war subjects, attributing it, in the pre- 
sent day, to ‘reaction, disappointment, disgust born of 
first-hand experience,’ and to other causes. Some small 
modicum of attention has been devoted of late to the 
same question in educational journals, from one of 
which I take the following : t 


‘In some text-books, no doubt, war has occupied a dispro- 
portionate space, but such exaggeration is not the special 
danger of the moment. What is to be feared is rather that 
teachers will drive war so much in the background that young 
people will fail to realise through what struggles and strivings, 
at the cost of what blood and tears, humanity has got so far 
on its journey, and that, if we lay excessive emphasis on the 
increasing will to peace of the civilised world, they may think 
that the world will never have to face blood and tears again.’ 


It will be seen from the above that the ignorance 
displayed by British statesmen in directing the opera- 
tions of the sea and land forces under their control can 
be attributed to several causes, amongst which we 
must include, in normal times, the apathy of teachers, 
research workers, and students, and the lack of standard 
historical writings, also, at the present moment, to a 
reluctance, resulting from satiety, to face the realities of 
war conditions. Reluctance due to this cause will doubt- 
less pass away, but there will remain the ignorance and 
the apathy which are still due, in part, to the paucity of 
literature, including books suited to the earlier stages 
of historical study. For such purposes short’ histories 
of war operations, treated with intelligence and know- 
ledge of the nature and limitations of fighting forces, 


* «The Study of War.’ Clarendon Press, 1926. 
+ ‘Journal of Education.’ Article by G. F, Bridge (March 1926). 
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are of considerable value. Captain Sheppard's story of 
the army's achievements, and Prof. Callender’s of those 
of the navy, both come within this category. General 
Callwell’s ‘Effect of Maritime Command upon Land 
Campaigns since Waterloo’ is of similar value to British 
students of 19th-century campaigns, treated more in- 
tensively than they can be by outlines covering longer 
periods.* 

Let us take a definite example of the value of such 
writings. From the point of view of the civilian, who 
is supreme in ‘democratic’ countries over the national 
armaments,and responsible for co-ordinating their opera- 
tions to the best effect, the subject of past warfare is 
not lacking in fascination. Take, for instance, the 
problem of establishing sea power through the medium 
of a great sea fight Such decisive battles are rare. 
They can almost be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
the reason being that the weaker side usually endeavours 
to avoid decisive action. This lesson, taught by history, 
had been forgotten both by our leaders and by the 
nation when the war broke out with Germany in 1914, 
and ignorance of precedents was accentuated in the 
ephemeral journalistic comments which followed the 
battle of Jutland in 1916. There appeared to be a wide- 
spread belief that naval warfare consisted of a succes- 
sion of battles as decisive as Trafalgar, and here it is 
interesting to study the reason why Villeneuve, with a 
fleet numerically stronger but weaker in moral, put to 
sea from Cadiz to meet his fate at the hands of Nelson. 
Sir Julian Corbett, in his ‘Campaign of Trafalgar,’ fur- 
nishes convincing evidence that Villeneuve did so under 
direct orders from Napoleon, and that those orders had 
their origin in Napoleon’s view of the menace offered to 
his military plans by Craig’s expeditionary force, destined 
for the Mediterranean. On this point Prof. Callender 
writes that Nelson ‘had resort to every conceivable 
device for coaxing Villeneuve into the open, but it is 
doubtful whether the combined fleet would ever have 
stirred if it had not been for the Emperor’s express in- 
junction.’ No special mention is made of Craig, but the 


* The writer's ‘Letters on Amphibious Wars’ and ‘Sea, Land, and Air 
Strategy’ (John Murray) were written with the same purpose in view. 
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point is added that Napoleon was well advanced in his 
war with Austria, and required his own fleet’s co-opera- 
tion in the Mediterranean. Captain Sheppard, on the 
other hand, does mention Craig :— 


‘ A force of 7000 under Craig was sent to South Italy to co- 
operate with a Russian force and the Neapolitan army, with 
the ultimate purpose of assisting the Austrians in their 
struggle with the Frenchin Northern Italy. Here, again, the 
same fiasco was repeated; the Allies took up a position on 
the northern frontier of Naples, where they remained until 
Austria was defeated and compelled to sue for terms... .’ 


It would seem, then, that an oversea military expe- 
dition, although unsuccessful in its main military 
mission, led to an event of supreme importance at sea, 
the battle of Trafalgar. Numerous similar examples 
could be furnished of the interest added to the study of 
war history if naval and military operations were con- 
sidered, not in isolation, but in their relationship to each 
other. The influence of armies upon sea warfare was 
not confined to Trafalgar. It is to be found in nearly 
every subsequent sea war. The decision of Cervera in 
1898 to leave the harbour of Santiago in Cuba can be 
traced directly to the effect produced by Shafter’s expe- 
ditionary force and its advance towards that place; 
and the Japanese army, both against the Chinese in 
1894-95 and against the Russians in 1904-5, shared, 
equally with the fleet, in the destruction of hostile 
sea forces. 

Passing from the influence of armies upon sea war- 
fare to the influence of navies upon military operations, 
we again find that examples of the value of co-ordinat- 
ing naval and military history are abundant. In that 
connexion it is necessary to emphasise the need for all 
students of military operations to be equipped with a 
working knowledge of the conditions affecting the 
movement of armies in different circumstances; more 
especially of their dependence, varying with the resources 
of the country passed over, upon ‘lines of communica- 
tion. Sir Edward Hamley* rightly emphasised the 


* © Operations of War.’ Seventh Edition, p. 44 (Blackwood). 
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need for such knowledge, which he described as ‘ abso- 
lutely essential as a foundation to any solid superstruc- 
ture of military theory, and because its importance is 
apt to be overlooked by those who form estimates of 
warlike operations. Armies are not like fencers in an 
arena, who may shift their ground to all points of the 
compass. The whole passage is worth quoting, but for 
that space cannot here be spared. A realisation of the 
point is necessary for all who would appreciate the 
great value of sea power to armies, especially when 
those armies operate in a peninsula with a coast-line 
affording harbours suitable for use as bases of military 
operations. On this point, Prof. Callender, in a chapter 
entitled ‘ Napoleon versus Sea Power,’ explains that the 
revolt in the Peninsula against his authority was 
brought about by Napoleon’s refusal to grant to Spain 
and Portugal the concessions which he permitted to 
France and Holland in connexion with his Continental 
System, directed against England, with its exclusion of 
English imports, its restriction of European exports, and 
so forth. He adds: 


‘This weleome challenge enabled the navy at last to sup- 
port efficaciously the war against Napoleon on land. As in 
the days of Rooke, Shovel, and Leake, the sailors carried the 
army wherever it was needed.... They made _ possible 
Moore’s retreat to Corufia in 1809; they constituted the last 
and most stable of Wellington’s lines at Torres Vedras in 
1810; and when the Duke made his daring push from the 
frontier of Portugal to the frontier of France, it was the 
navy which underwrote the enterprise by lending the British 
soldiers its own mobility, and shifting their base from Lisbon 
to Santander... .’ 


That passage is quoted in extenso for a set purpose. 
While of the greatest value to students of war history, 
it would, without further explanation, throw the nature 
and effect of land operations out of true perspective. A 
navy cannot lend an army ‘its own mobility’ beyond 
the army’s base of operations on land. Beyond that 
point Hamley’s simile of ‘fencers in an arena’ holds 
good, and the protection of the line of communications 
from the sea-base to the field army has a dominating 
influence upon an army’s strategical movement. This 
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point is clearly brought out in Captain Sheppard’s 
description of Wellington’s strategy in 1813. He ex- 
plains how, from February to June in that year, the 
French army, sorely in need of rest, was hampered by 
the need to detach troops in order to clear their main 
line of communications with France (the Bayonne- 
Madrid main road) against guerilla bands which 
threatened it from both flanks. He explains Welling- 
ton’s plan to advance in two masses, one from Ciudad 
Rodrigo on Salamanca, the other from Tras-os-Montes 
north of the Douro against the line of the Esla, the 
whole force to unite north of the Douro and move 
against the French line of communications, the Burgos- 
Madrid road, opening for itself, as it advanced, new 
bases and lines of supply on the northern coast of Spain,* 
and abandoning those in Portugal. He explains how 
Wellington, adhering to his plan of movement north- 
eastward, turned the flank of a French army hastily 
assembled at Valladolid to oppose his movement east- 
ward, and compelled it to abandon Valladolid, Burgos, 
and the line of the Ebro, to fall back along the Madrid- 
Bayonne main road, and to stand and fight in a disad- 
vantageous position at Vitoria in order to gain time to 
withdraw the huge convoy of impedimenta. 

Similar instances, in British history, of the effect 
(using the facilities offered by sea power) of the change 
of base of an army were afforded in the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1882, when the base was changed rapidly and 
secretly by Lord Wolseley from Alexandria to Ismailia ; 
and again in the Mons retreat in 1914, when General 
von Kluck cut Sir John French’s communications with 
Havre, and the British base was changed to the River 
Loire. This is only one example of the value of studying 
naval and military history as one subject, the history of 
war operations. All three of the short histories to which 
I have referred abound in other similar examples, and 
accentuate the value of such combined study for British 
students who wish to retain a sense of proportion about 
the influence of war upon history, and about the parts 
taken by navies and armies respectively in developing 








* Compare Kuroki’s advance northward in Corea in 1904,and Allenby’s 
in Palestine in 1917-18, both supplied from bases on the sea-coast. 
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and in defending the British Empire. Still more for 
those aspiring to public service which may lead to re- 
sponsibility for directing the employment of national 
armaments, or for influencing public opinion in times of 
crisis. Callwell’s ‘ Effect of Maritime Command on Land 
Campaigns since Waterloo’ is specially valuable for 
such purposes. The co-ordination has there been more 
completely effected than it can be in short histories 
covering longer periods. The book has yet to be written 
which pays adequate attention to the converse aspect, 
the effect of successful land campaigns upon the develop- 
ment of sea power. 

Prof, Callender’s and Captain Sheppard’s books are 
outlines, beginning from the periods about which suffi- 
cient historical material is available. Prof. Callender 
has included the Great War, and his chapter dealing 
with that subject will require revision in later editions. 
Captain Sheppard stops at 1914. Let us hope that, in 
course of time, some historian will have sufficient 
breadth of mental grasp to write a complete history of 
the sea, land, and air operations of the Great War, con- 
sidered, not in isolation, but in their relationship to each 
other, to bring matters up to date. Meanwhile, for the 
period up to the Great War, those charged with the 
responsibility for teaching British history will do well to 
take advantage of Callender’s and Sheppard’s works, 
read in conjunction with each other, and considered, not 
as histories of the Navy and Army, but as records of 
their achievements, and more especially with their com- 
bined influence upon issues at stake. Study, on such 
lines, of the influence of war operations upon national 
history, would undoubtedly be more attractive to 
students. 

Writing in 1906, General Callwell took an indepen- 
dent view about the national attitude towards questions 
of defence. He wrote: 


‘The present generation has witnessed no more remark- 
able change in the drift of British public opinion than the 
recent transformation of popular indifference as regards 
questions of imperial defence into a keen and intelligent 
interest in all things appertaining to the realm. A quarter 
of a century ago the potentialities and the efficiency of the 
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naval and military forces of the Crown attracted no general 
attention. The warnings of experts were looked upon as 
idle tales. The nation, justly proud of its traditions, held 
itself to be invincible. The altered conditions created by the 
introduction of universal service abroad were not appre- 
ciated. ... But happily there has come an awakening in 


very recent years.’ 


Let us hope that these words hold good twenty years 
later. We have now sufficient evidence to satisfy his- 
torians that the German plan to invade France through 
Belgium was matured in the very year (1906) in which 
General Callwell’s book was published. While the 
‘Locarno spirit’ in Western Europe has doubtless re- 
duced the chances of the recurrence of such a universal 
disaster as the Great War, we have recently taken upon 
ourselves more serious and more definite obligations in 
Europe than those that were imposed upon us (in 1839) 
for maintaining the neutrality of Belgium. There would 
seem, therefore, to be less justification now than at any 
period in modern times for ignoring the intelligent 
study of war in connexion with general history. 

In an able summary of the operations undertaken by 
the British army from its establishment in 1660 to the 
Haldane reforms of 1906-14,"Captain Sheppard reminds 
us that the regular army had never been fashioned 
primarily for a Continental campaign, nor did it ever 
carry one through to the end without drawing heavily 
for fresh strength upon the manhood of the country: 


‘ Strictly speaking, our European victories have been won 
by the “new armies,” which were recruited and trained in 
Great Britain after the beginning of the war, and disbanded 
at the end of it. The armies of Marlborough were renewed 
many times over between 1702 and 1718. Ferdinand of 
Brunswick’s British regiments were mostly made up of war- 
time recruits. The regular army with which we entered 
the war with revolutionary France had perished to a man in 
Flanders and the West Indies, in South America and in 
Egypt, long before the crowning mercies of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo.’ 


And, in an introduction to his subject, he points out 
that on no occasion, in wars in which the British army 
has been matched against civilised foes, has it appeared 

Vol. 247,—No, 489, E 
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except as part, and seldom the principal part, of an 
allied force. Such glories as may accrue under such 
conditions must be shared in greater or less degree with 
most nations in Europe. 


‘Our troops were always a tower of strength to, and often 
the mainstay of, the army of which they formed part. None 
the less, the glory even of Blenheim and Waterloo is not 
solely our own, any more than were the fruits of these vic- 
tories ; indeed, our allies in either case had an equal share 
in the credit, and reaped far greater profit, if only for the 
reason that the battles were fought and won on soil in which 
their interest, in contradistinction to our own, was direct and 
immediate.’ 


Our military affairs, Captain Sheppard adds, have 
prospered best where we have exploited most fully the 
advantages which sea power has placed in our hands. 
The chief of these advantages are secrecy and speed. 
Throughout our history it has been possible for us, with 
command of the sea, to take our enemies by surprise by 
sudden landings of troops at points where they were not 
expected, thus securing for ourselves an initial superiority 
of force, and to maintain our predominance by trans- 
porting reinforcements more rapidly by sea than they 
could be moved overland. An ideal, frequently realised, 
has been to throw overwhelming forces upon some 
hostile force which is cut off from hope of reinforcement 
or rescue. The greater part of the British Empire, with 
its ‘humanising and civilising influence unique in the 
world’s history,’ has thus been acquired. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained about the 
relative importance of Europe and of other parts of the 
world as theatres of operations for the British army, a 
strong case is made out for the need to consider sea and 
land operations as parts of one subject, the subject of 
war and its influence upon history; but before such 
study can be undertaken satisfactorily it is highly desir- 
able that writers on sea and land operations should 
come to some agreement about a common phraseology. 
Take, for instance, the word ‘contain,’ as it is used by 
writers on strategy. Referring to the operations at sea 
against Prince Rupert in 1649, Prof. Callender writes 
of Blake that ‘first he made it his business to discover 
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Rupert’s base, and afterwards to contain or (to use the 
modern word) blockade it.’ A naval blockading force 
must be stronger than the force blockaded. Military 
strategists attach quite a different meaning to the word 
‘contain.’ A small force on land is said to ‘contain’ a 
larger hostile army, if it delays that army’s movements, 
and so keeps it away from a scene of decisive battle. 
Discrepancies of this kind constantly confront the 
student who tries to consider sea and land war as one 
subject. 

Then we have that bewildering word ‘objective,’ to 
which writers on the strategy of armies used to attach 
one simple meaning. It meant something definite, pre- 
ferably a hostile army, but sometimes a geographical 
destination, such as a town or a fortress. Now no 
writer seems to know what it means, or how to distin- 
guish it from the word ‘object.’ Confusion reigns con- 
founded, not only in the writings of lay historians, but 
even in technical military manuals. In one of these * 
we find it used, in its old sense, in a statement that 
troops should know the ‘object in view and the direc- 
tion of their objective "—usually the enemy’s army, or a 
portion thereof. Elsewhere, in the same manual, we 
find the ‘maintenance of the objective’ described as the 
first principle of war.t When doctors disagree with 
each other, and even with themselves, it is not surprising 
that the student abandons the study of war operations 
in despair, looking upon it as a question for ‘experts.’ 
These two examples suffice to illustrate the need for an 
agreed vocabulary for war historians. 

The next point that arises is the question of the part 
to be taken by the ‘expert’ in writing war history for 
the general student. As examples of such work the 
name of the late Admiral Mahan stands out amongst 
naval historians. Amongst British military historians 
the late Colonel Henderson is probably the best known 
to the general student, through the medium of his 
‘Stonewall Jackson.’ Both of these officers held, for 
long periods, Chairs in History at service educational 
establishments while they were serving on the active 
list. The time spent in such appointments in this 





* ‘ Field Service Regulations,’ Part 1, p. 209. ¢ Ibid. p. 2. 
E 2 
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country has since been so curtailed that no leisure is 
afforded for research work, so it is not probable that a 
successor to Colonel Henderson will be found from that 
source. Prof. Callender, at the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich, is in constant touch with naval ‘ experts,’ and 
his work is almost free of technical error. There is a 
slip in spelling, where he refers (p. 36) to a square sail 
with circular holes in the ‘clues’ (?clews). In another 
passage (p. 64) we read that the Armada, on its north- 
ward voyage, ‘after labouring ineffectually to weather 
Cape Finisterre, put into Coruna’ (that place being to 
the northward of Cape Finisterre). And (p. 253) Scapa 
Flow is placed ‘in the Shetlands.’ Such slips are easily 
condoned, and will doubtless be corrected in future 
editions. It may be as well here to take note, in passing, 
of the value of expert volumes like Admiral Sir Reginald 
Custance’s ‘ War at Sea,’ with its lucid expert explana- 
tion of Salamis and other ancient sea-fights, to the 
student of Greek history. It may be that the ‘ expert’ 
naval or military historian will find his best scope, in 
reaching the widest range of students, by working in 
conjunction with the general historian, but no general 
rule would be applicable. If we accept the view that 
the treatment of naval and military operations in isola- 
tion has hampered the understanding of war history, 
especially from the British point of view, the risk 
remains that the expert in each, the seaman and the 
soldier, would with difficulty avoid accentuating unduly 
the effect of the operations with which they were best 
acquainted, and that both would experience a difficulty 
in acquiring a wide enough grasp of political, social, 
and economic influence upon the issues. Examples are 
not lacking in expert naval and military histories of 
ignoring what Lord Grey of Fallodon, in his definition of 
the shortcomings of ‘ militarists, defined as the ‘soul 
which exists in nations.’ In the forty years which pre- 
ceded the Great War, there was a tendency in the 
British army to base instructions upon the teachings of 
German military experts, who are now acknowledged to 
have come within Lord Grey’s definition, and thus to 
have brought their country to disaster. 

Of the two short histories which have furnished 
materials for comment in this article, the ‘ Naval Side of 
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British History, written by a whole-time historian, 
shows more traces of original research than does the 
‘Short History of the British Army,’ which is an ambitious 
undertaking for the spare hours of an officer serving in 
the army under present-day conditions of work therein. 
Captain Sheppard, in spite of these drawbacks, has pro- 
duced a book of great value for the purposes indicated. 
Readers who wish to study the subject more thoroughly 
will find useful notes for further reading at the end of 
each of his chapters. Both books, read in conjunction 
with each other and with general history, form a useful 
equipment for a preliminary study of the periods covered, 
but only as an introduction to more intensive study by 
those who look upon knowledge of history as a useful 
aid to the conduct of public affairs, or to guiding public 
opinion. 

Mention has been made of the need for further 
research work before war histories can be written to be 
of value for purposes of practical application of past 
experience to present-day needs. Statesmen who have 
held office in the past, as we have noted, have been 
constantly accused of incompetence in their conduct of 
operations of war, but few historians, with the exception 
of Fortescue in his standard history of the British army, 
throw much light upon the personal responsibility for 
the initiation of war-plans, or upon the machinery for 
putting them into execution. Nor is it easy to discover 
the objects in view, the data upon which the plans were 
based, the ends which were to be achieved, or the extent 
to which political needs destroyed strategical plans. It 
might be advanced that research into such matters would 
be hopeless, judging from the failure of Parliamentary 
Commissions to bring home to any individual statesman 
or public body the responsibility for initiating various 
subsidiary operations in the Great War, but those in- 
quiries were conducted in a political rather than a 
historical atmosphere, and the complete Great War 
archives bearing upon such subjects are closed to trained 
historians, whereas the bulk of those affecting earlier 
times are available for historical research. 

A special feature of Prof. Callender’s book is the 
chronological table with which the work concludes. A 
similar table would be a valuable addition to Captain 
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Sheppard's summary of the operations conducted by the 
British army, more especially by reason of his grouping 
of the campaigns on a geographical and not upon a 
chronological basis. The student is left to make out 
some such table for himself, as an essential aid to study- 
ing the distribution of different portions of the British 
army about the world on given dates, and the reaction 
of different operations upon each other. One of the 
most interesting aspects of the study, from the strategical 
point of view, of British military history would other- 
wise be missed. Resources in military manhood have 
always been limited. It should be possible to ascertain, 
at any given period, the distribution of those resources, 
and without such guidance it is not possible to judge of 
the wisdom or foolishness of the authorities (whoever 
they may have been) who have launched expeditionary 
forces on their missions. An operation, wise in itself if 
sufficient resources are available for its execution, may 
embody the height of folly if it uses up military man- 
power urgently required in some more important theatre 
of operations. The general effect of the naval and 
military situation, with its influence upon political and 
economic developments, holds a direct appeal to the lay 
student, while the details of individual campaigns possess 
a special value to those aspiring to handle the com- 
batant forces. 

In conclusion, it will be well to take note of one 
function of British armies, which is not shared to an 
appreciable extent by British fleets. I refer to police 
work in aid of civil power, and the suppression of riots 
and disturbances before they come within the category 
of civil war. Captain Sheppard traces the ‘ hatred and 
distrust of all standing armies which has endured to 
this day,’ to the New Model Army raised by conscription 
from 1645 to 1651, from which date, ‘till 1660 the army 
was the Government, and Cromwell, its chief, the recog- 
nised head of the State.’ Thenceforward, ‘in the Bill 
of Rights, the Act of Settlement, and the Mutiny Act, 
the Houses, by taking under civil control all questions 
of finance, administration, and supply, and leaving only 
the actual command to the King, they ensured for them- 
selves a means of averting any possibility of using troops 
for the purpose of a coup d’état.’ Itis interesting to note 
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that, while the Acts referred to were being passed, the 
Jacobite rebellion in Scotland and in Ireland, at a time 
when we were at war with France, led to an immediate 
increase in the standing army. Space does not permit 
an analysis, from 1715 and 1745 onwards, of the occa- 
sions upon which the army has secured the stability of 
Governments and the maintenance of law and order. 
This feature of British history is one that no student can 
safely ignore. With that passing reference to a cause 
to which a large proportion of the present-day British 
army owes its origin, we bring these notes to an end. 

The general conclusion to which they lead us is that 
much properly organised and directed research work 
must be undertaken before the requirements of the 
general student of British war history can be satisfied. 
In the meanwhile he will do well, in the elementary 
stages of study, to use the above-mentioned short his- 
tories in conjunction with each other, and with general 
British histories treating of political, social, and economic 
conditions. 


GEORGE ASTON. 
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Art. 5.—THE ATHENAUM. 


History of the Atheneum—1824-1925. By Humphry 
Ward. Printed for the Club, 1926. 


THE Athenzeum is the most famous literary, artistic, and 
scientific club in the world. There is no gainsaying its 
supremacy. On its list of members will be found practi- 
cally all the outstanding men of this country during the 
century it has been in existence. Indeed, it is not merely 
a club in the ordinary acceptation of the word, but an 
institution whose name is familiar throughout the 
habitable globe; and if so many of its members have 
conferred distinction upon it, it in return has added no 
less distinction to them; and, in the case of not a few, 
membership of it has perhaps been their chief claim to 
renown. In 1924 it celebrated its centenary, and I 
imagine that at that time few books were more in 
request, in its remarkable library, the finest by far 
possessed by any club in London, than the two modest 
little privately-printed volumes, in one of which the 
Rev. Francis Gledstanes Waugh set down the origin and 
history of the Athenzeum, and in the other a complete 
list of its members to the year 1894. The former of 
these now very scarce little volumes (for only sixty 
copies of one and fifty of the other were printed) was 
confessedly but a humble attempt to record the pregnant 
history of this remarkable institution; but it is inter- 
spersed with many a delightful anecdote concerning 
those whose personalities once dominated the Club, and 
is thus rather concerned with the past members than 
with the Club itself. 

On the occasion of the Athenzeum’s centenary, it was 
felt that some more official record of its activities should 
be forthcoming. Its well-known librarian, the late Mr 
Tedder, had, indeed, been for many years collecting 
material to this end. Death, unfortunately, prevented 
him from carrying his labours to a conclusion; and the 
completion of the work was entrusted to Mr Humphry 
Ward, than whom there could hardly be a member who, 
from intimate and long knowledge of the Club and its 
history, was more capable of carrying out a task which, 
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while undoubtedly one of love, must also have been one 
of no ordinarily exacting character.* The result now lies 
before us in the form of a beautifully printed and 
illustrated volume in which is recorded the wealth of 
data that has accumulated round the classic club-house, 
together with succinct biographical accounts of those 
deceased members who were elected under the Club’s 
famous ‘ Rule 2.’ 

Mr Humphry Ward’s book is divided into two parts: 
the first being concerned with a detailed history of the 
Club from its inception to the present day; the second 
and larger portion being occupied by biographical 
accounts of the members specially elected honoris causa 
under Rule II. It is illustrated by a number of portraits 
of the protagonists of the Club or of those particularly 
associated with its career, such as Croker and Joseph 
Jekyll, Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook, Hallam and 
Lord Stanhope; but one misses a portrait of Macaulay 
whose memory is so closely identified with the corner in 
the Library that goes by his name. There are, besides, 
some beautiful reproductions of photographs of the club- 
house, anda specially interesting ground-plan showing its 
exact relation to Carlton House, a part of whose site it 
occupies. It goes without saying that there is, in the 
typographical part of the book, a remarkable absence of 
errors; and if we note that the reference in the index 
to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff (who has so many remarks 
about the Athenzum, by the way, in his Diaries) does not 
produce enlightenment in the page indicated (although 
he is to be found elsewhere), and that that egregious 
person, Bubb-Dodington, is credited with a superfluous 
D—an error common enough, by the way—it is merely to 
show how a couple of trifling exceptions prove the rule 
of amazing accuracy. 

The Athenzum came into existence primarily through 
the activity of the Rt Hon. John Wilson Croker, whose 
political and literary life—and he did good work in 





* It is with sincere regret that we record the death of Mr. Humphry 
Ward while these sheets are passing through the press. He had become 
one of the best known and most popular members of the Club, and this 
bond was drawn even closer when he became its historian. It is gratifying 
to think that he lived to know how highly his work was appreciated by all 
his fellow-members.—Eb. 
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both—has been somewhat obscured by the famous 
onslaught of Macaulay, of which, to borrow a favourite 
phrase of the historian, every schoolboy is aware. 
Croker had for some years entertained the idea of a 
club in which literary, scientific, and artistic men should 
meet together ; an idea that seems to have germinated in 
conversations held in Mr Murray’s historic house in 
Albemarle Street; and on March 13, 1823, he put his 
plan into a concrete-form, in a letter to Sir Humphry 
Davy, at that time President of the Royal Society. Sir 
Humphry received the suggestion with enthusiasm, but 
adumbrated a rather more embracing character for the 
Club, in that, for one thing it should include members 
of both Houses of Parliament in view of the fact that, 
as he said (it would seem now a sufficiently amazing 
statement), such as these ‘could not perform their 
high duties without a competent knowledge of litera- 
ture’! Thereupon a prospectus was drawn up, signed 
by Michael Faraday, who consented to act as tem- 
porary secretary, and a Committee was formed, on 
which we find, besides the two protagonists, the names 
. of Lord Aberdeen, Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir George 
Beaumont, Lord Dover, Sir Henry Halford, Richard 
Heber, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Walter Scott, Joseph 
Jekyll, and Tom Moore, the last of whom records, in his 
diary, being asked by Croker to join, and adds: ‘ Lord 
Lansdowne will join... but bid me impress upon 
Croker strongly the necessity of keeping it select, as we 
shall otherwise be overrun with all the pretenders to 
literature and the arts, than whom there is not anywhere 
a@ more odious band.’ 

The first meeting of this illustrious Committee, whose 
composition shows at a glance Croker’s knowledge of 
men and his acumen in the choice of so representative a 
gathering, took place in the Royal Society’s rooms in 
Somerset House, on Feb. 16, 1824, a date to be remem- 
bered as marking the inauguration of the Club. The 
name first chosen for it was ‘The Society,’ and its 
original headquarters, selected by a sub-committee 
which met in Jekyll’s house, No. 22, New Street, Spring 
Gardens, were at No. 12, Waterloo Place. The business- 
like methods with which the Committee went to work 
is shown by the care expended over the questions of 
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upkeep, wages, and furniture; and Croker, who kept a 
vigilant eye on every detail, and weighed the pros and 
cons of every suggestion, not without a bias towards his 
own preconceived opinions, is found with a foot-rule in 
one hand and alternative estimates in the other, now 
discussing the length of a carpet, and now the vintage 
of a claret or a port. 

On May 26, an inaugural banquet took place in the 
new club-house. At that time the number of members 
elected was four hundred; at this banquet, however, 
not only were they increased by two hundred but the 
name of the Club was changed to The Atheneum; 
Faraday, who had carried on the duties of secretary pro 
tem., being succeeded by Edward Magrath, an assistant 
at the Royal Institution, at a salary of 100/. About a 
month later the first list of the club members was 
printed on a quarto sheet, of which Mr Waugh remarks 
that it is doubtful if more than two copies are in 
existence. However, in the complete list given by Mr 
Humphry Ward, the names of these original members 
are set forth, and a notable band they are, such repre- 
sentative men as Wellington and Canning, Palmerston 
and Peel and Russell, Turner and Wilkie, Rogers and 
Campbell, Brodie and Brunel, and Holland, with a vast 
etcetera, being among the five hundred and six recorded. 


‘A pleasant example of the interest taken in the Club by its 
leading members at this early date,’ writes Mr Humphry 
Ward, ‘is afforded by the action of Sir Francis Chantrey 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence. The former offered to execute 
and present to the Club a seal for its use if Lawrence would 
design it. Accordingly, Lawrence at once drew in pencil the 
beautiful head of Minerva which has ever since served as the 
crest of the Club. It was engraved by Wyon, and the 
original drawing is still carefully preserved.’ 


From the first it is obvious that the Committee of 
the Athenzum did not rely on ‘a little oatmeal’ as 
sufficient pabulum for mental ability, for the cooking 
was all that could be desired, shining especially, as 
Croker once told Lord Hertford, ‘in Irish stews and 
pancakes.’ The members in those early days were wont 
to foregather at a late hour, and Audubon, the naturalist, 
on a visit to this country, mentions that about eleven 
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or half-past was the fashionable time for them to 
come in. 

By the year 1827, so sought after was already the 
privilege of becoming a member, that we find no fewer 
than two hundred and seventy candidates, and no 
vacancies! And it was no doubt this state of affairs that 
caused the Committee to look out for larger premises. 
The first site considered was one belonging to the 
Crown on the north side of Pall Mall; but when the 
Club’s architect, Decimus Burton, was about to prepare 
plans, he discovered that the depth of this site was 
insufficient for the purpose. Negotiations took place 
with the owner of the land behind, with a view to 
securing an enlarged site; but difficulties arose with the 
Office of Woods and Forests, and after some months 
had been occupied in fruitless endeavours to compass 
the desired object, the Committee of the Club was forced 
to drop the matter. Then the idea presented itself of 
obtaining a plot of ground on the east side of what was 
at that time Union, but is now Trafalgar, Square, a 
rather derelict space enclosed by wooden railings, but 
then under Parliamentary consideration for develop- 
ment. It so happened, however, that just at this moment 
Carlton House was being demolished, and the Office of 
Woods and Forests decided to offer to the Athenzeum a 
site ‘on the western side of the new avenue to be opened 
between Pall Mall and St James’s Park, in continuation 
of Regent Street’; otherwise a part of the ground 
recently occupied by the Prince Regent’s abode. After 
certain difficulties had been overcome, the ground, 
together with two private houses adjoining, was secured 
from the Government, on a ninety-nine years’ lease, 
at a rental of 3601. 12s., and Decimus Burton was 
thereupon commissioned to prepare designs for the new 
club-house. This was in 1827. Three years later the 
Athenzeum club-house, substantially as we know it, had 
come into existence. 

Burton’s scheme was approved, the tender of the 
builders, amounting to 26,7001. odd, accepted, and the 
work proceeded with, although not without those many 
lets and hindrances which invariably accompany the 
erection of a large structure, especially when many vary- 
ing tastes have to be considered. Croker took the most 
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constant interest in every detail of the work, and our 
knowledge of the somewhat arbitrary person he un- 
doubtedly was, leads us to realise what a thorn he must 
often have been in the architect's side, as well as in that 
of any member who did not see eye to eye with him. One 
such incident has become historic: Certain of the mem- 
bers were anxious to have an ice-house as a gastronomical 
adjunct to the Club, but Croker would have none of it. 
On the other hand, he was determined that the exterior 
of the building should be decorated by a frieze, copied 
from the famous one on the Parthenon, and that John 
Henning, the Scottish sculptor, and incidentally a friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, should have the commission. There 
was no little opposition to this, especially when it was 
found that, together with the cornice, the innovation 
would cost no less a sum than 2165/. But Croker carried 
the day, and the now well-known epigram on the subject 
was bandied about at the time: 


‘I’m John Wilson Croker, 
I do as I please ; 

They ask for an Ice-house, 
I'll give ’em—a Frieze.’ 


One member was, however, able to withstand Croker’s 
dominance. This was Crabb Robinson, who tells us in 
his ‘ Diary’ how he prevented the reduction of the four 
columns at the entrance, already decided on by the 
Committee, to the two Croker was bent on having. 
Burton thanked Robinson for what he had done, and 
everybody, except Croker, was pleased. I may remark 
here that Crabb Robinson used to affirm that his election 
to the Club (he became a member in 1824) was an epoch 
in his life, and that it had never ceased to form an 
important feature in his daily existence. 

There is no necessity to expatiate on the architectural 
details of the Athenzum, firstly, because those of the 
exterior, at least, are obvious to any one; and secondly, 
because so much has been written with technical know- 
ledge on the subject, and full justice done to its charm 
and distinction. The statue of Athene over the 
portico was the work of E. H. Baily, the well-known 
sculptor; but the attic story was not included in 
Burton’s original design; and, indeed, was not added 
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till 1899-1900, when the need of more accommodation 
and the exigencies of a new lease compelled its addition. 
Happily, it is so arranged that it does not militate 
against the general classic effect of the building. The 
original cost of that building was something over 
34,0007., and another 9000/. was expended on furnishing 
and so forth. It was first ready for occupation at the 
beginning of 1830, and on Feb, 6 of that year, an in- 
augural banquet of thirty of those who had served on 
the Committee was held, the bulk of members being 
admitted two days later. 

Considering the air of privacy that, to-day, pervades 
the Club, it is surprising to learn that during its early 
period parties of both sexes were held on Mondays, and 
that after the new building had come into use, these 
were superseded by soirées every Wednesday, at which 
time, according to Sir Charles Lyell, ‘Women fill the 
Club. ..and seem to examine every corner with some- 
thing of the curiosity with which we should like to pry 
into a harem.’ Not every member, however, viewed 


these invasions with a like equanimity, and a less gallant 


observer delivered himself thus concerning them : 


‘We are now really in our new palace, and we throw open 
its gates every Wednesday evening to whomsoever, among 
your gentler sex, are disposed to enter. ...I, who am a 
hermit in my own way, and by no means inclined to sociality, 
must confess that I never felt a more melancholy pang than 
when, for the first time, I beheld a party of invading Amazons, 
with bare necks and yellow gowns, sweep across the chamber 
I had hoped would have been for ever sacred to frock coats 
and the modest virtue of cravats.’ 


It need hardly be said that such incursions into the 
unconventional have long ceased to take a normal place 
at the Athenzum; and are now generally reserved for 
occasions of public festivity such as necessitate royal 
processions along Pall Mall when ladies are admitted to 
the Club to view the pageants. We are told that con- 
versazioni were given in 1862; and the latest on record 
is that held as a part of the centenary celebration in 
1924 when a large and distinguished gathering made a 
brilliant and unaccustomed display in the Club. 

In the meanwhile, the desire to belong to the 
Athenzum became so general that as early as 1830 we 
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read of no fewer than one thousand applications for 
membership being made, of which only a tenth were 
admitted by a selection committee of thirteen, who must 
have combined acumen with courage, to eliminate so 
relatively few from the number and to withstand the 
annoyance of nine hundred disappointed candidates. 
By the year 1834, the Club consisted of twelve hundred 
members, and it had already begun to enter into 
periodical literature ; Walker, of ‘The Original,’ noting 
that of those who were of it, a large proportion con- 
sisted of the most eminent men in the country; while 
John Poole stated emphatically that ‘the finest thing in 
the world. . . is to belong to the Athenzeum.’ 

Every club, more or less, has it own stories and 
anecdotes; its special associations, merry and sad; and 
the Athenzum alone must possess a full dossier of the 
notable events and good things connected with many of 
its famous members. Indeed, there can hardly be a spot 
in the club-house with which some story cannot be con- 
nected. There are the steps, for instance, down which, on 
one occasion, Campbell and a friend, arm in arm with 


him, once slipped, when the latter remarked, ‘This is a 
case of not: “Jser rolling rapidly,” but “ We, sir”’; the 
steps over which stands the statue which once provoked 
the impromptu lines : 


‘ All ye who pass by, just stop and behold, 
And say—Don’t you think it a sin 
That Minerva herself is left out in the cold, 
While her owls are all gorging within?’ 


The Hall is crowded with memories from those 
associated with Theodore Hook’s invariable habit of 
setting the barometer’s pointer at all sorts of eccentric 
angles, and thus misleading old gentlemen accustomed 
to regulate their walks by its indication, downwards to 
the story of the reconciliation of Thackeray and Dickens. 
The late Mr George Smith used to relate how he was 
sitting talking with Thackeray within the vestibule 
when Dickens came in. At once Thackeray went to 
him and offered his hand to close the long quarrel that 
had occurred. Dickens hesitated ; but then accepted it. 
About a week afterwards Thackeray was dead. Bishops 
have been the subject of innumerable stories of changed 
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hats (one Church dignitary wrote inside the lining of his 
—‘ Stolen from Dr Buckland’), and other incidents ; and 
Hayward’s remark, when these ecclesiastics appeared 
once in large numbers during a Convocation meeting, is 
well known. ‘The Bishops are beginning to swarm,’ he 
said; ‘the atmosphere is alive with them; I expect 
every moment to find one dropped into my soup!’ It 
was in the Hall, too, that Bransby Cooper, nephew of 
Sir Astley, and himself a writer of note on medicinal 
subjects, dropped dead; while ‘Dicky’ Doyle was here 
overtaken, after dinner, by the attack of apoplexy that 
ended his career. 

In the Morning-room to the right of the Hall is the 
bust of Milton which Anthony Trollope bequeathed to 
the Club; and here, generally on Saturday afternoons, 
Robert Browning, elected in 1862, might have been seen 
reading the papers. The Writing-room adjoining con- 
tains a portrait of Dr Johnson, the gift of Mr Humphry 
Ward, and at one of the tables the ghost of Dickens 
should be seen by the privileged, penning that letter to 
his son which did not reach its destination till after the 
great man had breathed his last at Gadshill. 

The two windows on the left of the entrance and 
those facing the garden at the side, give light to the 
Dining-room. Apart from the famous members who 
have eaten in this room, many illustrious strangers have 
been entertained there, Guizot, for instance, in 1840, on 
which occasion his chef, fearing the effect of British 
cookery, is said to have exclaimed: ‘Ah! Mon pauvre 
maitre! Je ne le reverrai plus’; Longfellow, in 1868, 
with Lord Houghton and Earl Stanhope, and others as 
his hosts; and Prof. Cornu, Vice-President of the 
Académie des Sciences, in 1895, entertained here by such 
members as were also members of the Institut de 
France. In a corner of this room near the door is a 
table at which Theodore Hook and his friends were 
accustomed to dine, and here it was that his frequent 
libations were camouflaged under the euphemism of a 
‘little more toast and water, or ‘another glass of 
lemonade,’ or even ‘a cup of tea,’ according to the colour 
of the intoxicant he was preferring atthe moment. The 
wit had a pseudonym for certain of the eatables as well, 
and ‘ The Corner,’ as he was wont to call it (the Club he 
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dubbed ‘At the sign of the Minarvy’), was a scene of 
constant merriment when Hook was in facetious mood, 
which was generally the case. Included in the lines he 
wrote on the various clubs of London, those on the 
Athenzeum are among the best remembered : 


‘There’s first the Athenzeum Club; so wise there’s not a man 
in it 
That has not sense enough for six—in fact that is the plan 
of it; 
The very waiters answer you with eloquence Socratical, 
And always place the knives and forks in order mathe- 
matical.’ 


There is no doubt that Hook was an asset of a very 
material kind to the Dining-room. His infinite wit and 
flow of spirits, his amazing powers as an improvisateur 
and his fund of good stories and humorous allusions, 
were magnets which drew many to dine where such an 
extempore treat awaited them; and after his disappear- 
ance from the scene, there is no doubt that the number 
of convives decreased, though hardly to the extent of 
three hundred a year, as was once asserted. 

Other noted wits of the day to be met here were 
Sydney Smith and ‘ Tommy’ Moore, ‘a mannikin with an 
eye-glass, as he was once described, who in his diary 
has frequent references to the Club and its members. 
Then there was Abraham Hayward, who was wont to 
occupy the corner once made gay by Hook’s jocosities, 
and afterwards known in consequence as Abraham’s 
Bosom or Hayward’s Heath. Hayward’s ‘set’ (he called 
it ‘the Société’) included Kingslake, of Edthen fame ; 
Chenery, the editor of the ‘Times’; Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, and Lord O’Hagan; while 
occasionally some foreigner of distinction, Guizot or 
Thiers, Montalembert or de Broglie, would be included. 
Hayward was a pronounced gourmet, as any one familiar 
with his ‘ Art of Dining’ is aware; and this and his flair 
for politics and society, resulted at last in his becoming 
a sort of oracle and a diner-out of the first order. As a 
raconteur he was famous, and if the walls of the 
Atheneum dining-room could speak, they should be 
able to repeat innumerable good stories that flowed from 
his very capacious mouth—stories which, by the way 
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he so seldom repeated, that Thackeray once affirmed 
that he had listened to him telling no fewer than fifty 
on a single evening, not one of which he had heard him 
relate before. 

There is probably no other club in existence of which 
so many memorabilia exist, either told of, or by, its | 
members, as the Atheneum. The anecdotage of such 
things bristles with these ana, and if Mr Humphry 
Ward's book does not repeat them, it is probably because 
they are beneath the dignity of so serious a publication. 
Dickens, snatching a hasty luncheon, often only off a 
sandwich munched not infrequently as he walked about 
the room; or Darwin feeding, as he himself has ex- 
pressed it, ‘ like a gentleman or rather like a lord’ there ; 
Charles Kemble calling in his best dramatic manner for 
‘ Bread, with a dash of black tay’; or Kinglake, grown 
deaf, shouting confidences into the ear of Thackeray, 
under the impression that he was talking in a whisper— 
these and a hundred more scenes can be conjured up by 
those familiar with the Club’s annals. 

There are hardly any reminiscences or memoirs of 
the period which do not contain some allusion to this 
famous haunt, and they are nearly all illuminated by 
the record of an interesting fact or an amusing anecdote. 
At Christmas time there not infrequently stood a boar’s 
head on the sideboard at which a certain witty ecclesiastic 
remarked: ‘Ah! head of a decapitated member, I pre- 
sume ?’; and Charles Landseer’s comment on his tough 
steak is well known: ‘They say there’s nothing like 
leather—this is. That this was not a usual fault of 
the kitchen seems clear from the fact that on the single 
occasion on which Lord Palmerston dined here, he was 
so pleased with the capabilities of the cook, that he 
there and then offered him higher wages and carried 
him away in triumph—probably that same cuisinier 
who, according to a political antagonist, alone saved the 
Prime Minister from the depth of political degradation. 

Every apartment in the Athenzum has its special 
aura and its notable memories; even the Smoking-room, 
under the Carlton Terrace Gardens, and once known as 
the ‘ Crypt,’ its frequenters being called the Moles, is not 
lacking in them. As in all clubs of the period, the 
necessity for such an adjunct was not at first dreamed 
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of, and the daring spirits that did venture on a ‘ weed’ 
or a pipe, were relegated to the small room at the top of 
the building which, owing largely to Thackeray’s efforts, 
was set aside for those who had to submit to the impli- 
cation of Dr Hawtrey’s remark that ‘No gentleman 
smoked.’ 

The Card-room, in which Abraham Hayward, on a 
single occasion, is known to have revoked to the ‘awe- 
struck satisfaction,’ as it has been phrased, of the Club 
in general, at first shared the subterranean apartment 
on the North side, but when the changes were made in 
1900, it was removed to more commodious quarters in 
the top story, and a second billiard table was added 
in the Crypt. Here a most friendly and sociable party 
assembles almost daily and even Bishops may be seen 
enjoying a game of billiards. Here too Herbert Spencer 
is said to have delivered his famous rebuke to his 
youthful and too-successful opponent. It is in the 
Drawing-room, however, and, most important of all, the 
Library, that the characteristic life of the Athenssum 
centres. The former, redecorated in 1893, under the 
superintendence of Sir L. Alma Tadema, is to-day 
actually an extension of the immense library, but a 
portion where conversation is allowed. The Club is one, 
as we have said, of historic spots and corners, and in this 
vast room (it is 100 feet long by 30 feet wide) you may 
see the seat favoured by Charles Greville (The Gruncher) 
and Lord Leighton; the table where Laurence Oliphant 
worked ; the spot where Trollope stood when he an- 
nounced his intention of ‘ killing Mrs Proudie’; and that 
where Sydney Smith enunciated some of his witticisms ; 
and again another where Crabb Robinson told Matthew 
Arnold not to send him one of his books as he would be 
dead in a fortnight—and actually was. 

The advanced age of many of the members has 
become a byword, and was illustrated by such nona- 
genarians as Vice-Chancellor Bacon and Charles Pelham 
Villiers, Bishops Durnford and Tatham, and the gentleman, 
aged ninety-six, who, questioned as to what brought him 
out in such bad weather, replied in stentorian tones: ‘I 
have come to consult an aurist—as I don’t want to be 
deaf all my life.’ By the way, our old friend, Sir Richard 
Owen, once being asked if he knew a fellow-member, 
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replied, ‘No; but bring me one of his bones, and I will 
tell you all about him.’ 

As I have before remarked, the Library is the piece de 
résistance of the Club, not merely for the size of the 
actual room and the extent and value of its biblio- 
graphical treasures, but also because it focusses that atmo- 
sphere of learning which is the marked characteristic 
of the place, and because about it must still wander the 
ghosts of those illustrious ones who have here laboured 
and produced so much world-stirring work. When the 
Club first took possession of these premises, the Library 
numbered some four thousand volumes; in 1844, these 
had increased to twenty thousand odd; in 1882, they 
were more than doubled; and to-day there are no fewer 
than seventy thousand books and pamphlets on the 
shelves. Among the other interesting objects in this 
room are Rysbrack’s bust of Pope, and the cane armchair 
used by Dickens in the Chalet at Gadshill. 

Those who have worked here include Theodore 
Hook, and Lord Lytton, using, it is said, an incredible 
amount of the club stationery ; Thackeray, writing at a 
table in the south-west corner, or dictating to Eyre 
Crowe (the Club possesses, by the way, the MS. of ‘The 
Orphan of Pimlico’); Hallam, and Lord Macaulay, close 
to the fireplace, by the section devoted to English 
History, where the latter delivered his famous eulogy on 
Clarissa to Thackeray. Among the best-known stories 
connected with the Library is the one which tells how 
a Church dignitary asked a new attendant if ‘Justin 
Martyr was in the Library?’ ‘I don’t think he is a 
member, my Lord, but I'll go and ask the porter!’ Se 
mon € vero. ... 

When a club is impregnated with good stories there 
will always accrue to them others of the ben trovato 
order, and the Athenzeum has been as much the victim 
of such as the War Office. But its atmosphere is so 
impregnated with genius and scholarship that it can 
afford to be exposed to the occasional draughts of 
good-humoured banter. What is remarkable in its long 
history is the absence of those feuds and regrettable 
episodes which have had their place not infrequently 
in the annals of other cognate institutions. In these 
placid surroundings, few désagrémens have occurred to 
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break the cloistral calm. Incidents have happened, to 
be sure: as when a member once wrote on the notice 
board an insulting allusion to another; as when another 
member who, as Scott would have said, was a better 
book-keeper than arithmetician, for a time complacently 
abstracted books from the library—and sold some of 
them; as when in 1854, there broke out what was 
termed The Coffee Room Revolt—a serio-comic affair, 
as Mr Humphry Ward describes it, concerning the right 
or not of members to cut and carve for themselves. 
But these were but the ruffling of the surface of that 
placid lake in which the delinquents were indeed rarz 
nantes. 

As one leaves the Club one can turn from these 
facetie to the splendid réle of great men who have left 
their names on its list of members. A hundred and 
more of them will be found buried or commemorated 
in the Abbey and St Paul’s. There lie their honoured 
bones; here their memory remains preserved in all sorts 
of ways. A table or a chair, a secluded nook or a flight 
of stairs, are sufficient to recall some anecdote or story 
connected with them in their favoured haunt, and thus 
the inalienable property of the Club. Every great insti- 
tution of the kind in London can claim, I suppose, 
something of this tradition; but in none is it so in- 
sistent as at the Athenzeum, where not only has so much 
of the history of the country been made but some of the 
masterpieces of its literature have germinated. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Art. 6—THE PRESIDENCY OF GENERAL PANGALOS. 


LitrLE more than two years after its birth, the Hellenic 
Commonwealth of Mr Papanastasiou, the first Republican 
Prime Minister, has become the Military Republic of 
General Pangalos. What its founders had intended to 
be a Conservative Republic on French lines has evolved 
into a military dictatorship, whose chief magistrate 
holds power, nominally by a vote of the people, really by 
the will of the army, or rather, of the officers. Parlia- 
ment has ceased to exist till such time as it may please 
the President to cause another Chamber to be elected in 
his own image; and decrees—sometimes made retro- 
spective, as in one notorious case—have taken the place 
of laws. There were persons who foresaw this strange 
evolution almost from the beginning. A former Greek 
diplomatist, meeting me in an Athenian street in the 
early summer of 1924, remarked: ‘Pangalos will send 
all these politicians away.’ He was correct. 

When General Pangalos with a handful of men seized 
the National Bank and the Telegraph Office on June 25, 
1925, it was obvious that he would not long cover 
his military uniform with the ‘parliamentary mantle,’ 
kindly provided by Mr Papanastasiou; but for many 
months he contented himself with the position of 
Prime Minister, leaving to Admiral Coundouriotes that 
of President. Clearly this state of things could not 
last. The two men were of different temperaments, 
different ideas, and different traditions, and a strong 
sense of patriotism, such as has always animated his 
family, which made great sacrifices for Greece in the 
War of Independence, alone kept the Admiral in Govern- 
ment House, and prevented him from retiring to his 
beloved island of Hydra. At last the time came when 
he could no longer support his ‘unequal yoke-fellow’ ; 
and the omission to disclose to him in advance, as the 
head of the State, the negotiations with Italy was the 
last straw which led him to retire. He had twice—in 
1920 and in 1923-24—held the Regency with dignity, 
and will always be remembered as the first President of 
the Hellenic Republic. 

At this time General Pangalos became interested in 
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the American constitution. A man of action, not a 
student, he had probably never read a page of De 
Tocqueville or of Lord Bryce. But an American known 
to the writer had informed him that in the United 
States the President is his own Prime Minister. The 
numerous differences between America and Greece were 
ignored, above all the existence of a powerful Senate 
in the United States which acts as a check upon the 
President, whereas since 1862 Greece has had no second 
Chamber, although a Senate formed part of the sus- 
pended Constitution of 1925. The word went forth 
that the amended Greek Constitution (of which 116 out 
of 117 articles—the original draft had 125—were in 
abeyance) was to be ‘ Americanised,’ and the public was 
treated to a series of newspaper articles upon the 
subject, which revealed astonishing and unexpected 
familiarity with the intricacies of American constitu- 
tional law. But the result was that the election for the 
Presidency, instead of being held, as the suspended Con- 
stitution provided, by the Chamber and Senate, as in 
the France of to-day, was conducted as in the France of 
1848, by a direct appeal to the people, not, as in the 
United States, by an indirect popular vote. 

General Pangalos, who had not yet announced his 
definite intention to stand, first cleared the ground of 
awkwardly embarrassing competitors. He prohibited 
the candidature of any member of the Royal family and 
of Mr Venizelos, on the very plausible ground that such 
a candidature would revive that spirit of civic strife, 
which it had been his consistent policy to stifle, and 
which has happily diminished since the death of one 
protagonist and the patriotic exile and self-effacement 
of the other. His next step was to limit the choice to 
men between the ages of 45 and 65—Mr Venizelos is 
62 and so required a special decree of disability. The 
object of this age limit was to eliminate the candida- 
ture of the man who, if he had consented to stand, 
would have been elected by the free vote of nearly all 
the Greek people—Mr Alexander Zaimes. Mr Zaimes 
is the utility man of Greek politics, to whom in various 
awkward situations the people have turned, and not in 
vain. A member of a distinguished family of the War 
of Independence, the son of an eminent Prime Minister, 
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five times Prime Minister himself, a former High Com- 
missioner of Crete, an ex-Governor of the National 
Bank, and a man of moderate opinions, moderately 
but rarely expressed, he would have been the ideal 
President of a Conservative Republic. But he is 70, 
and so, at the outset, he was excluded from the contest. 
Thus General Pangalos, who, being 48, was not dis- 
qualified by age, had carefully laid down the rules for 
the competition in which he intended to be a competitor. 
But, just as in 1886, when Lord Randolph Churchill, 
resigning the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in order 
to improve his position, ‘forgot Goschen,’ so General 
Pangalos, in fixing the age limits, had forgotten Mr 
Constantine Demertzés, aged 49, upon whom all parties, 
Republican and Royalist, with rare unanimity cast their 
lot. Mr Demertzés was in many respects an excellent 
candidate. He was a moderate Royalist, who had been 
twice Minister of Marine; he was well-off, a lawyer in 
good practice, and the husband of a lady of social gifts, 
who belonged to the very ancient Athenian family of 
the Chalkokondylai, the subject of a recent monograph 
by Mr Kampouroglous and famous as having produced 
the last medizval history of Athens. This unexpected 
choice seemed for the moment to have placed General 
Pangalos in a noose from which there was no escape, 
but the Dictator, who has Albanian blood in his veins, 
is aman of resource. He at once offered to repeal the 65 
years’ limit, so as to permit the candidature of Mr Zaimes, 
which would have split the vote for Mr Demertzés. 
But Mr Zaimes, as was expected by all who knew him, 
categorically refused to accept the Presidency even 
if elected, and showed that he meant what he said 
by taking a ticket immediately for abroad. General 
Pangalos thereupon sent two emissaries, the ex-Premier 
and former Prince-maker of Samos, Mr Sophoules, and 
the ex-Minister, Mr Tsirimokos, both politicians who 
had disapproved of the choice of the coalition, to Hydra 
to induce Admiral Coundouriotes to withdraw his resig- 
nation. This the retiring President was willing to do, 
on condition that a general election was held in two 
or three months at the latest. But almost before his 
answer had reached Athens, General Pangalos had 
decided to stand himself—which had doubtless been his 
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real intention all along. The coalition chiefs cheerfully 
accepted the challenge, but naturally they demanded 
certain guarantees for the freedom of the election, more 
especially that it should be held—as is usual in Greece— 
on the same day throughout the whole country, and 
that their representatives should be present, together 
with the Government officials, not only at the counting 
of the votes, but throughout the polling. These demands 
were refused, and, following the precedent set for the 
last time by the autocratic Premier, Boulgares, in 1874, 
General Pangalos decreed that voting should be held 
in 12 out of 35 Greek provinces on April 4, and in the 
remaining 23 a week later. Meanwhile, the results of 
the first carefully selected 12 would influence the men- 
tality of the remaining 23, just as happened in ancient 
Rome and in modern England within our memory. The 
excuse was that in the deferred constituencies the 
necessary preparations could not be made in time, 
owing to the difficulties of communication. Thereupon, 
the Opposition proclaimed its abstention from the 
unequal contest, in which the dice were loaded against 
it, and Mr Demertzés withdrew his candidature. 

General Pangalos accordingly went to the polls on 
April 4 as the sole candidate, and his election was a 
foregone conclusion, but in the morning the voting in 
Athens was so slack, that the moderate section of the 
officers favourable to General Pangalos advised him to 
come to terms with the coalition leaders. Accordingly, 
one of them was surprised by a telephone message from - 
General Spyridonos, Minister of the Interior, offering 
to place his portfolio at their disposition till after the 
following polling-day a week later, so that they might 
satisfy themselves of the fairness of the results. This 
offer they declined, and meanwhile General Pangalos, 
influenced, it was said, by the intransigent officers of 
the garrison, had stiffened his back, and the negotia- 
tions broke down. The polling resulted in his election 
by an overwhelming majority of the votes recorded— 
rather more than 40 per cent. of the total number of 
registered electors—for, in spite of Mr Demertzés’ with- 
drawal, a few votes were still given to him. It is 
beyond doubt that in some constituencies, in Macedonia, 
Spetsai, Levkas, and Corfii, for example, many of the 
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poorer electors voted eagerly and spontaneously for 
General Pangalos. As a person peculiarly well informed 
about Macedonia told me, the peasants there considered 
him as the friend of the poor and the enemy of the rich 
and the officials, and the hanging of two officials—found 
guilty of malversation, by a decree which made capital 
punishment retrospective—gained him numerous suf- 
frages among the masses. So Robin Hood would have 
been a popular candidate for the Sherwood Forest 
division. The result proved General Pangalos to have 
a shrewd knowledge of the psychology of the crowd; 
the only miscalculation which he made was that he 
underrated his own popularity. The facts showed that 
he could have afforded to run the risk of an election 
less ‘cabined and confined’ by his own regulations. But 
his tenure of power rests not upon the number of votes 
recorded for him by ‘ the people,’ whom he had addressed 
in the second person singular and in the ‘ vulgar’ idiom, 
but upon the will of the majority of the army officers. 
For since the march from Goudi upon Athens in 1909, 
the army, to adapt a phrase of Tacitus, has learned the 
fatal secret that Governments are made, and unmade, 
in the barracks. The Dictator cannot be surprised, if 
some other general should imitate the example which 
he himself set in 1925. He has put a price of 500,000 
drachmai upon the head of his dangerous, and dis- 
interested, rival, General Plastiras, the leader of the 
‘Revolutionary’ Government which deposed King Con- 
stantine in 1922, and the Chief of the State, who, 
refusing all honours and renouncing all ambitions, 
retired into private life on the return of Mr Venizelos 
in January 1924. Imperium asseruit, non sibt, sed patria. 

General Pangalos is undoubtedly a man of ability ; 
but those who have transacted business with him notice 
his changeable policy, due to the fact that he is apt to 
be influenced by the last person who has been with him. 
He is a good speaker for a soldier ; his oratorical style 
consists of short, sharp sentences, delivered rather after 
the fashion of minute-guns ; and he can write, like most 
Greek public men, a readable article in ‘ purist’ Greek, 
as well as in the language of his electoral manifesto. 
But he has little experience of foreign affairs, of which, 
with the collaboration of his amiable minister, Mr, 
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- Kanakares Rouphos, an agreeable gentleman of an old 
Patras family, he is the supreme director, as of all 
other departments. So far the foreign policy of the 
Dictator has been chiefly remarkable for its rapproche- 
ment with Italy. The relations between Greece and her 
Western neighbour somewhat resemble those between 
Italy and Austria before the war. The Italians did not 
love Austria, but Italian statesmen felt that Italy must 
be her ally, if she did not want to be her enemy. Simi- 
larly, the Greeks, mindful of the Italian occupation, and 
retention of the Dodekanese (in spite of the Venizelos- 
Tittoni agreement of July 29, 1919, and the treaty signed 
by Mr Venizelos and Count Bonin Longare at Sévres on 
Aug. 10, 1920), and of the bombardment of Corfu with its 
tale of human lives, cannot be expected to regard Italy 
with the same affection which they undoubtedly feel for 
Great Britain. But official Greece realises that Italy 
can make herself disagreeable to her, while Great Britain 
of recent years unfortunately has shown little interest 
in Greek affairs. Moreover, the Italians never lose an 
opportunity of putting themselves in evidence, while 
the older Mediterranean Power hides her light. Thus, 
while the long official mourning for the late Queen 
Alexandra effaced us from the official life of Greece, 
the Italian Legation, despite the more recent mourning 
for the late Queen Margherita, obtained special leave 
from Rome to be present at the official party at Govern- 
ment House. Thus, again, whilst the Italian military 
and naval attachés were both present at the centenary 
of the Sortie from Mesolonghi—a town more than any 
other in Greece connected with Great Britain through 
the memory of Byron—and deposited wreaths from the 
Italian army and navy—non-existent in 1826—on the 
tomb of the fallen in the Heréon, no official representa- 
tive of the British Government was there, although the 
memorial pillar on the site of Byron’s house was sur- 
rounded by a waving mass of British flags and Greeks 
and Americans laid wreaths upon it! Meanwhile, the 
Italians work hard against their inactive rivals. Many 
Greeks believe that the curt dismissal of Admiral Towns- 
end’s Naval Mission, ostensibly due to motives of economy 
(which did not prevent the retention of the whole French 
Military Mission, after a protest by the French Minister), 
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was not unconnected with Italian desires. The Naval - 
Mission was expensive, and on that ground the Greek 
Government was justified in getting rid of it, even 
though the actual saving was only five months’ pay. 
But it is significant that some months earlier the Italian 
press started a campaign against the British Naval 
Mission, just as, according to the Athenians, the Italians 
would like to see Sir Frederick Halliday’s popular Police 
Mission dismissed, so that they might have the privilege 
of reorganising the gendarmerie. The Foreign Minister 
has authorised me to deny this rumour.* The Police 
Mission’s contract, made between the two Governments, 
and signed in our Foreign Office, will expire in September 
1927—a month before the centenary of the battle of 
Navarino—and it behoves our authorities, in case Mr 
Rouphos be overruled, to prevent, if they can, the 
previous dismissal of the Mission, and to see, if they 
will, that at least at Navarino the British fleet may not 
be conspicuous by its absence. Whereas, again, the 
Italians have over a year ago inaugurated their War 
Memorial in Macedonia, the long-finished monument to 
our soldiers at Doiran, which is the admiration of the 
surrounding countryside, remains without any inaugural 
ceremony. Absolutely no British propaganda whatsoever 
is done in Greece. No British dramatic company ever 
visits Athens, where numbers of people read and under- 
stand English; no well-known English lecturer ever 
comes to address what would be crowded audiences ; 
and the one British institution in Athens, the Archzo- 
logical School, which might do so much for British 
prestige, languishes for want of funds. It has obtained 
Sparta, it cannot adorn it. We repose complacently on 
the laurels of Byron and Gladstone, while our allies and 
rivals move sea and land to make one proselyte. Yet 
Italy starts with disadvantages which do not hamper 
us. We freely gave the Ionian Islands to Greece; she 
bombarded Corfii; our administration of Cyprus is 
favourably compared with the Italian administration 
of the Dodekanese, which Signor Mussolini declared to 
be irrevocably Italian at the very moment of the Duke 
of ‘Spoleto’s visit to Athens; we have no designs in the 





* «The Morning Post,’ May 27. 
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Near East which conflict with the present territorial 
status or the future aspirations of Greece. But ap- 
parently ‘ Gallio cared for none of these things.’ There 
are signs, however, that our Foreign Office has redis- 
covered the importance of Greece. 

General Pangalos’ policy towards Albania deserves 
unstinted praise. If there be two nationalities of 
South-Eastern Europe naturally designed to understand 
one another, they are the Greek and the Albanian. 
There is a considerable Albanian element in Greece— 
General Pangalos is himself an example—while in 
Northern Epeiros, alias South Albania, there is a large 
Hellenic population, speaking Greek, and professing the 
same religion as the Orthodox Greeks: Neither nation- 
ality desires the intrusion of its neighbours in its 
affairs; both have good reasons for mutual good rela- 
tions. Accordingly, General Pangalos characteristically 
gave ten vacancies in the Military College of Athens to 
Albanian cadets, although the Albanian Government 
had asked for only five. Thus, too, a commercial arrange- 
ment is being negotiated, and Greek newspapers have 
published sympathetic articles about Albania. The pre- 
sent Government is also desirous of renewing the alliance 
with Jugoslavia—the most durable guarantee of Balkan 
peace. Negotiations have been proceeding in Athens 
between the Greeks and the Turks; there has been no 
serious difficulty since the Demir Kapu incident between 
the Greeks and the Bulgarians, for that near Komotine 
led to no complications. Greece, however, has no special 
cause to love the League of Nations, nor did the visit of Sir 
Eric Drummond to Athens produce any practical result. 
The departing visitor gave General Pangalos an excellent 
certificate of his approval and laid down certain conditions 
for the success of the supplementary Refugee Loan, which 
the Dictator found no difficulty in accepting. By the 
beginning of September the funds of the original Refugee 
Loan will have been expended; it remains to be seen 
whether a second will be granted. Meanwhile, the 
premature announcement of the American credits has 
substantially assisted General Pangalos. 

In internal politics the President, after various contra- 
dictory announcements, decided in May to summon from 
Paris General Paraskevopoulos, the former Commander- 
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in-Chief of the Army in Asia Minor, who had followed 
Mr Venizelos into exile in 1920, with the view of entrust- 
ing to him the nominal Premiership. General Parask- 
evopoulos, although a sexagenarian, had never been in 
politics, but had devoted himself exclusively to his pro- 
fession. But those who knew him believed him to be 
ambitious of political distinction, and in Greece, where 
there are no titles, the natural human craving for badges 
finds vent in the desire to hold the Premiership, if only 
for a brief span, because even the shortest tenure of that 
office entitles the quondam holder to be addressed as 
Kyrie Préedre for the rest of his life. This presidential 
vocative is at present the prerogative of eleven ex- 
Premiers. But there seems to have been some difference 
of opinion between General Paraskevopoulos in Paris 
and General Pangalos in Athens regarding the extent of 
the former’s powers as Premier. The Premier-designate 
spoke and acted as if he had been appointed arbiter 
of the situation, whereas General Pangalos obviously 
intended to retain all real power in his own hands, after 
nominating the Venizelist general titular chief of a 
mere Cabinet of Affairs, formed for the purpose of hold- 
ing a general election. On his arrival in Greece, General 
Paraskevopoulos found out the real situation, resigned 
his mandate, and retired to write his memoirs. General 
Pangalos has taken Signor Mussolini rather than 
Cincinnatus for his model, and has plainly stated that 
he retains full responsibility for the policy of Greece. 
Consequently, his Prime Minister, if his will runs-counter 
to that of the President, must se sowmettre ou se démettre. 
Apart from this, the selection of a General as Premier 
would have made the Military Government more military 
still, for, besides the President, the Premier and the 
Ministers of War and the Interior would have been 
soldiers. Representative Government, in these circum- 
stances, is a government which represents the army. 
General Pangalos has also imitated his Italian proto- 
type in his treatment of the press. He has permanently 
stopped three Athenian daily newspapers, and has 
spasmodically suspended others, among them the leading 
evening journal, the ‘ Hestia,’ which, from its moderation 
and its excellent articles, is read by persons of all parties. 
No newspaper was allowed to publish articles by, or 
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interviews with, the political leaders opposed to him, 
and that in a country where most politicians, from 
Trikoupes downwards, have been good writers as well 
as effective speakers. It may be asked, why, if the 
present Presidency be so ‘firmly based upon the people’s 
will,’ it be necessary to display such alarm of moderate 
criticism? On the other hand, the President showed 
magnanimity and good sense when, after his election, 
he amnestied the authors of the futile mutiny at 
Salonika, and recalled from their banishment on the 
voleanic island of Santorin—in eruption at the time— 
two ex-Premiers, Messrs Papanastasiou and Kaphandares, 
and another important political leader and military 
rival, General Kondyles, the ‘Cromwell’ of Greek 
politics, as he has been called. The arrest of Mr 
Papanastasiou, General Pangalos’ former chief, would 
have furnished comic elements to Gilbert and Sullivan. 
The writer was present at the historic tea-party at which 
the arrest was to have been made. Considering that 
the leader of the ‘Republican Union’ was obviously 
regarded by General Pangalos as a person dangerous to 
the State, it was remarkable that the tea-party at his 
house was attended by the wife of the then President of 
the Republic (who was in ignorance of the warrant for 
her host's arrest), the wives of the British, German, and 
Italian Ministers, the Chief of the French Military 
Mission, and the Consul-General of the United States. 
Mr Papanastasiou, summoned by the official who had 
come to arrest him, remarked that he had a tea-party, 
attended by distinguished foreigners, and begged as a 
favour that his arrest might be deferred till next day. 
The official politely consented; Mr Papanastasiou was 
able to look after his guests, and next day was arrested 
and shipped off to Santorin—interque merentes amicos 
Egregius properabat exul. Others, less fortunate, were 
sent to the remote and solitary island of Pholegandros, 
and it seemed as if General Pangalos were repeating the 
practice of the Roman Empire, when the ‘ Mgean sea 
was full of exiles, and Gyaros and Seriphos were the 
normal end of a political career. 

These things, however, do not affect the daily lives of 
the people, but only ‘the politicians’ and the journalists, 
In former days, the public would probably have been 
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stirred, as it was by such intellectual questions as the 
translation of the New Testament, which led to ‘the 
Gospel Riots’ of 1901, or the translation of the Aischylean 
triology, which aroused the anger of the students in 
1903. But since 1909—the starting-point of modern 
Greek history—too much has happened, the people is 
weary of excitement, and ‘ the politicians,’ as a class, are 
out of favour. This is partly their own fault, for the 
interminable delay in passing the Constitution in 1925 
gave General Pangalos his chance to send the National 
Assembly about its business, while the public remained 
unmoved, just as happened in France at the cowp d'état 
of 1851, which the Greek Dictator is said to have studied 
in Larousse’s Encyclopdeia. The true policy was surely 
to have hurried through the constitution, without too 
much attention to details, and to have amended it later, 
when experience, the only test of paper constitutions, 
had showed its defects. Here, as often in Greek politics, 
le mieux était lennemi du bien. But, in order to under- 
stand the popular lassitude, it is only necessary to 
recapitulate the chief phases of Greek history since 

the action of the Military League in 1909. Greece has — 
experienced in this brief space of time the two Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13, the European War, the secession of 
Mr Venizelos to Salonika, and the division of the country 
into two rival camps in 1916, the first deposition of 
King Constantine in 1917, the Macedonian campaign, 
the tragic death of the popular King Alexander, the 
defeat of Mr Venizelos at the elections of 1920, the 
restoration of King Constantine and the almost civil 
war between their respective adherents, the war and 
collapse in Asia Minor, the ‘ Revolutionary Government’ 
of Generals Plastiras and Gonatas and the final deposi- 
tion of King Constantine in 1922, the counter-revolution 
of 1923 and the practical deposition of George II, the 
proclamation of the Republic in 1924, the coup d'état of 
1925, and the proclamation of the dictatorship on Jan. 4, 
1926. People who have witnessed all this long series of 
cinematographic pictures must feel satiated with sensa- 
tion and long for repose. Hence the marked absten- 
tions from the municipal elections, hence the difficulties 
in some places of finding candidates for the mayoralty. 
This state of political indifference, foreign to the Greek 
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character in normal times, is favourable to the dictator- 
ship, especially if the latter can give peace and ensue it. 
Besides, many friends of Greece believe that any estab- 
lished Government, whatever doubt there may be about 
the legality of its origin, is better than yet another 
change, which might be for the worse. Another military 
dictator, a General A. or B., who should upset General 
Pangalos and rule in his stead, would certainly injure 
Greek credit abroad, especially important at a time 
when another Refugee Loan is needed. 

The Greek people is so intelligent and has so much 
initiative, that it progresses, in spite of frequent crises 
and occasional ‘revolutions,’ usually exaggerated in the 
headlines of Western newspapers. Every visitor to 
Greek Macedonia is struck by the rapid development 
of that neglected region, only emancipated in 1912 from 
five centuries of Turkish misgovernment, and since then 
twice the battlefield of contending armies. In two years 
the Greek refugees from Asia Minor have doubled the 
cultivable area of tiiat province, which is now, thanks 
to the same cause, 90 per cent. Greek. Thus the collapse 
of Asiatic Hellenism has been the gain of European 
Hellenism, and against the abandoned fields of Cappa- 
docia and Pontos may be set the tilled lands of Macedonia. - 
The refugees, too, like our Huguenot emigrants after 
the edict of Nantes, have introduced into ‘old’ Greece 
industries, such as carpet-making, unknown there since 
the Middle Ages, when Thebes was an industrial town. 
As Sir Arthur Salter remarked on his visit, Greece has 
absorbed the refugees in a manner impossible for a less 
flexible organisation. Nor must the importance of the 
refugees as a political factor be ignored. Their support 
—for there is no residential qualification for electors— 
swelled the Republican vote at the plebiscite in 1924; 
their suffrages helped General Pangalos at the Presi- 
dential election. But their continuous adhesion will 
depend upon his capacity to prove that he has been 
their protector, that proof will be the success of the 
supplementary loan, and that, in turn, will be con- 
ditional on the return of Greece to ‘normal’ and stable 
conditions. Critics of Greek parliamentarism ignore two 
historical facts. Royalist critics forget that in the early 

ears of the Second Monarchy Cabinets had even shorter 
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lives than in these first two years of the Republic. 
Pangalist critics omit to mention that three-year 
administrations were known not only in the time of 
Mr Venizelos, but in that of Trikoupes, Deligiannes, and 
Theotokes, not to go back to that of Kolettes. As Mr 
Michalakopoulos reminded his compatriots, Cavour (who 
was a greater statesman than Signor Mussolini) said 
that ‘the worst chamber is better than the best ante- 
chamber. For personal government usually falls, not 
by the faults of the Dictator, but by those of the 
camarilla which surrounds him. 

It is asked abroad whether the Greek Dictator will 
follow his Italian master in a possible war against 
Turkey—whether, in fact, in the recent negotiations the 
alliance or benevolent neutrality of Greece was secured. 
It is difficult to see what Greece would gain by such a 
leonine contract—for Italian diplomatists have never 
been altruists. Constantinople has been suggested as 
the bait, and ‘ the City,’ as the Greeks call it, has always 
been a name wherewith to conjure up enthusiasm, but 
it seems doubtful whether the present war-weary genera- 
tion of Greeks would be stirred by such a dazzling, but 
difficult, enterprise. Obviously, the Italians would want 
Asia Minor for themselves; while an extension of the 
Greek corridor to Constantinople would expose it to 
attacks on the flank from both Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, 
both anxious to descend to the Aigean, the one at 
Salonika, the other at Dedeagatch, or Alexandroupolis, 
as it is now officially called. Moreover, the Greeks well 
know that the Italians would have considerable difficulties 
in defeating the Turks when the latter were on the 
defensive in their own country. The Libyan war was 
not exactly a walk-over, and, if Fascist Italy is more 
bellicose than the Nationalist Italy of 1911, Asia Minor 
is farther away than Tripoli and less easy to invade. 
Besides, Greece, despite the great material progress 
accomplished since the writer first visited her thirty-two 
years ago, has ample scope for all the energies of her 
governors in the development of her existing territories, 
‘old’ as well as ‘new. If Athens has 10,000 motor-cars, 
the Athenian streets—in proportion to the number of 
houses five times those of Paris—still leave something 
to be desired, especially after their excavation by the 
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Ulen Company in the course of bringing sea water up 
from Phaleron for watering them. If most classical 
sites need no longer be visited on mule-back, and rail 
and motor-car transport the tourist in twelve hours 
from Athens to Sparta, the roads, with some exceptions, 
such as that made by our soldiers from Brallo to Itea, 
those of Mytilene and those of Corfi, require attention. 
Even in the neighbourhood of the capital, the charming 
seaside resort of Vouliagméne needs a good road con- 
necting it with Old Phaleron. Allowance must be made 
for these material shortcomings, because the long years 
of war and civil disturbances have left little time 
and less money available for internal improvements. 
Similarly, in the ‘new’ provinces, for which the out- 
going Turks did nothing, there is ample scope for the 
genius of an administrative Napoleon in the draining 
of the Vardar and Struma valleys, the utilisation of the 
water-power from the falls of Vodena, and the improve- 
ment of the harbour of Salonika. Some of these great 
works are in contemplation, others have already been 
begun. A Dictator, too, might apply his autocratic 
power to the task of coping with the boatmen, whose 
interests prevent the landing of passengers direct from 
steamers on the quays of Greek ports, Naturally, the 
dispossessed boatmen should be equitably compensated 
out of the proceeds of a tax on steamer-tickets, which 
passengers would cheerfully pay to escape the disagree- 
ables of landing in boats in bad weather. Further, an 
enormous economic asset of Greece, as yet unrealised, 
the tourist traffic, should be developed. No country in 
Europe possesses the natural beauties of Greece ; nowhere 
are the colours so magnificent, nowhere, in such a com- 
paratively small area, is there such infinite variety. 
But no appeal to the foreign public is made on this 
ground: Greece is represented as interesting mainly to 
archeologists. who are not always sensitive to romantic 
scenery. Besides, the existing English guide-books, the 
latest edition of which dates from 1909, act as positive 
deterrents. They depict a state of discomfort in country- 
towns, which may have been accurate in the days when 
George I was king, but is.enormously exaggerated in 
the Consulship of Pangalds. Thus, misled by these 
antediluvian ‘ practical’ hints to travellers (which contain 
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not a word about motor-cars), people have recently 
brought out camp-beds from London to use on the train 
and motor journey to the excellent hotel at Delphi! As 
for the maps, they bear no trace of the direct rail- 
way communication with ‘Europe,’ which has existed 
since 1916! ‘ Baedeker,’ in fact, is, in these circumstances, 
becoming a classic, like Pausanias, possessing historical 
interest, but of little practical utility. For those who 
read Greek, an up-to-date Greek guide-book, ‘ Hellas,’ has 
just been issued. But the number of those Englishmen 
who read even ancient Greek is far smaller than in the 
last generation, when classical education was cultivated 
more generally. This is a further reason why the Greeks 
should interest foreigners in their beautiful country, 
because of its scenery rather than its classical associa- 
tions. Even those who have never heard of the Argo 
can revel in the view over the Gulf of Volo from 
Portaria, and the varied scenery of the Gulf of Corinth 
appeals to many who only know the Corinthians as 
correspondents of St Paul. A good series of picture 
postcards, not merely of the classical monuments, would 
be an excellent advertisement and to many a revelation. 
They would discover that Greece possesses a Switzerland 
in Epeiros, a Corniche at Spetsai, and a céte d’azur at 
Hagios Andreas. 

Those who from distant capitals see in Greece a second 
Mexico, and shrug their shoulders over ‘Another Revolu- 
tion in Athens,’ ignore the small practical effect which 
such events exercise upon the Greek people. I was 
an eye-witness of the fighting of Dec. 9, 1923, the 
departure of George II, the proclamation of the Republic, 
and the coup d'état of June 25, 1925. None of these 
events moved the Athenians. Business went on as usual, 
no enthusiasm, no hostility, was expressed. The change 
of régime passed with far less excitement than a bye- 
election with us. Such was the case when Otho was 
deposed in 1862, as Finlay’s private correspondence shows, 
and when Bavarian autocracy ended in 1843. The 
Hellenic people, more than once in its long history, could 
have said, as the young shoot said to the goat, ‘ Even if 
you eat me down to the root, yet shall I bear fruit.’ 
A race, which has seen Romans, Franks of many races, 
Venetians, and Turks pass over it, and has survived 
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them all, will not collapse because the wave of autocracy, 
which extends from Madrid to Angora, has also swept 
over Athens. The present, like‘ the Age of the Despots’ 
in ancient Greece, is a passing phase; which, as General 
Pangalos himself admits, must tend to the re-establish- 
ment of ‘normal’ conditions. Doubtless Greece would 
have a more stable government, if she had a less 
intelligent population; for, as Bagehot saw, a dose of 
stupidity tends to the smoother working of parlia- 
mentary institutions. Nor need one be a cynic to 
perceive that snobbery greases the wheels of British 
public life. But in Greece snobbery is non-existent. 
There is no aristocracy, the plutocracy has no special 
political advantage, and public men are judged on their 
personal merits. Candidly, how many British ministers 
have attained their position by their individual merits, 
without the adventitious aid of birth or influential 
connexions ? Besides, Greek party chiefs have no 
powerful caucus behind them, no party funds, no titles 
to bestow. Their every act is criticised in countless 
cafés and newspapers, and there has been a natural 
Greek tendency in all ages to ‘cut off the heads of the 
tallest poppies. Hence the ostracism of the Ancients, 
which in modern times has found an analogy in 
Trikoupes, dying in exile at Cannes, and in Mr Venizelos, 
annotating Thucydides in Paris. Indeed, so deeply was 
Mr Papanastasiou impressed with this symptom that he 
obtained the insertion in the draft constitution of 
Clause 84, limiting to one year the tenure of the 
Premiership. This General Pangalos eliminated. When, 
however, General Pangalos allows the Constitution to 
become active, we shall witness an interesting experi- 
ment, untried since 1862, that of a Second Chamber. 
The Othonian Senate, created by the Constitution of 
1844, was not successful, and was not included in the 
Constitution of 1864. But there is a general wish among 
politicians that a bi-cameral system should be revived, 
although none of the first rank wishes to sit in the 
Senate. Meanwhile, Greece, essentially a democratic 
country, but temporarily tired of politics and politicians, 
has elected the chosen of the army. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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Art. 7.—VICTORIANS IN LIMBO. 


I HAVE been away on a visit to my literary past, 
renewing acquaintance with half-forgotten friends. It 
is a pathetic quest, accompanied with self-reproach. For 
inevitably we find the links of friendship, if not broken, 
at any rate relaxed. And we hardly know whether 
to ascribe the difference to something not quite up to 
our anticipation, and to our recollection, in them, or to 
a poor quality of faithlessness in ourselves. Of course, 
in a sense, the blame must be ours; for the reason of 
the difference is that something has changed; and we 
know there has been no change in them. Directly we 
say this, we find it a truism. We knew, of course, that 
we had changed. Our literary outlook, expectation, 
need, and custom all have changed; and perhaps the 
keenest zest about the dive into the limbo where those 
old friends lie is in the discovery of how that change will 
affect our appreciation of them. 

Who are they, then—the old familiars with whom I 
re-sought acquaintance? To me, friends truly old are 
those who made way into my heart in the third quarter 
of last century. There is, indeed, a double reason why 
modern writers cannot take equal place with them: for 
the latter are too recent to have been forgotten and they 
did not come within my ken in that season of uncritical 
youth when heart and brain alike are generously re- 
sponsive. Of course it is not of the greatest of the 
past that I speak. The true immortals do not languish 
in Limbo, that purgatory of the half-saved. I am 
referring to those, in the main so hearty, joyous, unana- 
lytical and yet often excessively sentimental, whom we 
read in the late middle of the spacious 19th century: 
Smedley, Lever, James Payn, Ouida, Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Whyte Melville, and many another. Of all, as I looked 
back, it seemed to me that Whyte Melville brought 
more delight to my young heart than any other. 

So I tried him in the persons of the ‘ Queen’s 
Maries,’ almost his best-known work. I will say, how- 
ever, that, as I believe it to be his best-known, so 
also I deem it, in one particular, at least, his worst. 
It exhibits his most grievous sin in the most tedious 
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degree-—his long lucubrations, platitudinous to a crime, 
on the character and caprice of ‘Woman,’ the eternal 
feminine—his plus-quam-Thackerayan moralisings on 
every conceivable occasion, and on no occasion. Of 
course, he did commit a worse book—‘ Bones and I’ 
—but then that was all, frankly, lucubrations! The 
lucubrations are doleful, and obvious enough, even there; 
but at least they are in place. In his novels they are 
out of place. Moreover, in his ‘Queen’s Maries,’ see the 
task the poor fellow set himself—a novel with five 
heroines, no less! For we are obliged to count the 
Queen one, and indeed the chief, though not in the 
title rdle. And over her, how he bores! Perpetually, 
unceasingly, chanting her beauty, ‘beauty beyond any 
other woman of her time, perhaps of any time.’ So he 
sings—to us who have seen her portraits! As a good 
old Scottish aunt of mine, dead many a year—God rest 
her humorous soul—once said to me: ‘ We ought never 
to have let those pictures of Queen Mary come south of 
the Tweed. In Scotland we understand them. But we 
have told you she was so charming, and all we have to 
show is a woman with a thin face and sly eyes and a 
forehead like a bare knee.’ Of course we, even of the 
strictest sect of the Sassenachs, ascribe to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, charm, compelling charm, Gallic charm that 
took captive ‘ Caledonia stern and wild’; but when one 
of those Caledonian wild ones begins to talk to us of 
‘beauty beyond women of any time ’—well, by Helen 
of Troy, and one or two besides, we bethink us that 
he protests too much. But who, even Scott, Thackeray, 
or Dickens, to name a great triumvirate, could do with 
five heroines to a tale—surely four too many? And 
Whyte Melville, good fellow, is not of their immortal 
quality. So I left the ‘Queen’s Maries’ with a tear, 
though doubtless the book does, as is said, ‘give a good 
picture of the times.’ 

I took up then a book better packed—with two 
heroines only, though with curiously quick exchanges 
of natures and likings—‘ Holmby House. Again, fine 
pictures of the times, again tedious disquisitions, though 
not so tedious. The book opens at Holmby House, not 
in the Royalist and Cavalier period, which is the date 
of the story, but modernly, with a run of hounds as 


Rye Rated 
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finely described as can be read anywhere, and then one 
says, ‘Oh, why did this fellow dive back into the years 
and bring out figures to which he had not genius to give 
life?’ Why did he not write about the present, as he did 
now and again in ‘ Katerfelto,’ and others of his hunting 
books? But Sarchedon ! 

Let us, however, give Whyte Melville, excellent 
sportsman and country gentleman as he was, the credit 
for at least having no illusions about his books. Often 
he laughed at them; said he knew they were bad; and 
even had the modesty truly to believe, as I think, that 
they were so—a rare quality in writing men. But he 
liked writing and he liked the money the books brought, 
for, as the son of a Scottish laird, he was not rich. And 
he had a vogue. So all was forthe best with him. But, 
except for his 19th-century hunting books, we had best 
leave his literary bones at rest. 

Stricken in spirit, I passed to another old friend, 
James Payn. Almost before I had turned a page, my 
soul found balm. It was an atmosphere of moderate 
spiritual refreshment. Forthwith I was reminded of 
one, a Victorian, whom certainly modern appreciation 
is too just to leave in Limbo—Anthony Trollope. Payn 
is not an Anthony Trollope. He is a good deal less: at 
the same time he gives his readers somewhat more. 
Whatever else we may say about those Victorians, we 
are obliged to admit that they do weave a tale, they do 
tella story. ‘Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, 
Sir, might be the motto of many an ultra-modern 
writer, concerned only with showing us the sly corners 
of the souls of some scarcely human people. But all the 
Victorians tell us a story. Payn does not make any 
attempt to ape the inimitable Trollope, though his tale 
does amble on in the same unhurried way. Yet it is a 
tale. We have a sense that he leads us somewhere, that 
there is a dénodiment; and we‘ want toknow.’ Itis even 
conceivable that he may tempt us to the indiscretion of 
looking at the last chapter before we come to it. There 
is no such allure or risk with Trollope. Payn has the 
better of the better man just there. 

To say which is the best of Payn’s many novels is a 
hard matter—a question which one reader will answer 
differently from another. ‘By Proxy’ would be the 
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verdict of a referendum, I expect; but the choice is 
large and open. Payn's people are nothing like so 
human, or humorous, as Trollope’s, though Payn has wit; 
but they act their parts and speak their words, and the 
story moves. He does not fall into that sad snare, which 
so caught poor Whyte Melville, piously following in the 
glorious but sometimes tedious trail of Thackeray the 
Great. He does not moralise unduly. His wit is not 
sly and penetrating like Trollope’s humour, but it is 
subtler than Melville’s, and he seems to realise, as 
Melville did not, that he is not a master hand at pathos. 
So he evades that other snare, Dickensian rather than 
Thackerayan, of bathos; he cooks us a good plot and 
serves it up like an artist. He interests us in the drama 
of his tale. That is his great virtue—he is interesting. 
And how high in the scale that quality should be set 
let him tell us who has spent hours in reading modern 
novels for review. 

I would like to say a word for a rather forgotten 
work of Payn’s, ‘The Mystery of Mirbridge.’ Do not 
mistake—it is not a ‘detective story. There is a 
mystery, but it is mystery only to the people in the 
book. It is no mystery for the reader, whose eye is set 
on the developments to which the mystery gives rise. 
Thus he deals with it as, playwrights tell us, is the only 
right way of treating a stage secret—revealing it to the 
audience but keeping it from the players, unless, indeed, 
there be any to whose being it is vital. Payn was not 
really a dealer in detective fiction, although there is 
some detective work—not too effective—in the later 
chapters of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ But that quite 
impossible baronet, together, perhaps, with Clara in 
‘The Mirbridge Mystery, may indicate why it is that 
Payn is now forgotten. Their characteristics are crudely, 
inhumanly overdrawn, and their crudity is only typical 
of Payn’s players. Therefore, they give us no illusion 
of life, make no appeal, do not touch us to sympathy. 
I hope I do him not less than justice; but consider what 
his people would look like on the stage beside some of 
Trollope’s—just as human as so many wax figures from 
the show windows of Harrod’s or the Stores! 

Detective stories have multiplied enormously since 
the Victorian era, but even in this kind of fiction that 
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great age produced the best. Wilkie Collins gave us 
‘The Moonstone’ and ‘The Woman in White.’ Le Fanu, 
past master of the noble art of making the flesh creep, 
produced the gentlest, the most polished, the most loathly 
murderer in all fiction, Uncle Silas. Have we bettered 
or even equalled the works of those writers since? In 
America Edgar Allan Poe was creating ‘The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,’ and therewith—pace Sir A. Conan 
Doyle—siring that promising son, Sherlock Holmes, 
whom the Frenchmen Gaboriau and Du Boisgobey were 
swift to adopt long before our Doyle gave him his last 
avatar. Also in America was Bret Harte, with his 
‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ and so on; but he indubitably 
has his seat with the immortals—few in a radiance of 
brighter glory. 

Neither can I rate Wilkie Collins as one of the half- 
saved of Limbo. I cannot think that while man loves 
crime and mystery—that is, so long as he is man—he 
will allow Wilkie’s memory to fade. But Wilkie had a 
namesake, far less known, yet held for a while in higher 
esteem with those to whom detective stories made little 
appeal, Mortimer Collins. He is not to be matched as 
anywhere near Wilkie, who was a very busy fellow, in 
the quantity of the entertainment that he gave. If we 
re-read him, we shall find, maybe, some reason to under- 
stand that estimate, but surely we shall differ from it. 
He can write; he has a style. Further, he can, and 
does, create ingeniously an intricate, intriguing, and 
quite improbable plot; and for the working of the plot 
he conjures to the stage persons, humanly speaking, 
still less credible. There, in a few words, lie his attrac- 
tion and his weakness. He is melodramatic both in his 
actors and in their actions, and he stretches the long 
arm of coincidence until it audibly cracks. Besides 
being a novelist, he was something of a poet. There 
were those who deemed him more than merely some- 
thing of a poet, and of novelist too, and amongst those 
holding that estimate of him was one most notably, 
Mortimer Collins himself. It is startling, almost painful, 
to find him putting on record his own estimate of him- 
self in both kinds—what business, after all, has such 
estimate there, be it accurate or be it absurd ?—among 
the many adventures of his ‘Sweet Anne Page.’ ‘I 
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think I know their value,’ he writes—value, that is, of 
what he calls his ‘literary powers.’ ‘As a poet,’ he 
resumes, ‘I am below Browning in insight, above him 
in lyrical powers, and a trifle above Tennyson in both. 
As a novelist, I am less successful than Thackeray, 
because I take less pains; but far superior to your 
Trollopes or Wilkie Collinses.’ 

I have tried hard, of charity, to find him, writing thus, 
with his tongue in his cheek. But it is not so. He 
means every fatuous word of it, and has the conviction 
that he is an extremely modest self-estimator withal. 
And as if it were sign of grace in him that he ‘takes 
less pains’! Still, if you do not know Mortimer Collins 
I would say to you, go and pay a call on him in Limbo— 
I think perhaps the above-named ‘Sweet Anne Page’ is 
as good an introduction as any—but I would not urge 
you to fetch him out thence. I think it is his abiding 
place, though on his own showing it seems unlikely that 
he knows it. Think of that poor disillusioned ghost— 
try to envisage him—lonely in the forgotten land, while 
those above whom he presumed to rate himself sit 
glorious on high Parnassus peaks ! 

There is a certain virtue, not always easy in the 
20th century, that we have to bring to the consideration 
of the 19th—patience. If we carry back into that 
century the restlessness, the un-ease, of this, then we 
shall find the revival of the old friendships impossible. 
We cannot expect people to go at train speed in the 
mail-coach days, and mail coaches were the rule and 
trains the exception when most of these writers 
‘commenced author. The times were leisurely, more 
spacious: and they did not hurry to the termination of 
the tale. There was nothing of ‘syncopation’ about 
their stories. But if the pen was not racing, it had 
dignity and purpose; so that it does not even now bring 
tedium to the reader who comes to it in restful mood. 
And there was one person who is always with us there— 
the Victorian ‘young person’ of the feminine sex. We 
never know what an age beyond our own may do; but it 
is not easy to think that any other period can produce 
examples more remote in type from that Victorian 
young person than those which the fifth Georgian era 
gives us. I confess that I find it difficult now to thrill 
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to the Victorian type, as these writers truthfully present 
it. But, marvellous as it must seem to the young person 
of either sex to-day, I did not find it difficult once to 
thrill to the living reality. 

I had suffered sore disappointment with one old 
Scottish friend, Whyte Melville, I would now make trial 
of another, Lawrence Lockhart. Three books of his I 
remembered moderately well, ‘Fair to See,’ ‘Mine is 
Thine,’ and ‘ Doubles and Quits.’ The two former in my 
recollection were better than the last. So I started this 
new trial trip with the second, and at the opening page 
my spirit sank. He was so genial, breezy, hearty: it 
was, for all the world, like the manner of a huntsman 
hallooing hounds into covert. He would inspire us with 
a sense of what splendid sport we were about to have. 
But I found myself a weary dog long before I got the 
first whiff of the fox. And oh! a tediously long-running 
varmint it was when at length found and roused, and 
the exact manner of its death obvious to the most 
moderate vision before we were over the first fence. 

Yet these books had a vogue in their day. Even I, 
or that singular long-ago being who was I then, read 
them with appreciation. They were about men and 
women—only we spoke of them as gentlemen and ladies 
—of fashion, of sport, sometimes even of rank. And 
rank, that is title, was less ubiquitous then. Lockhart 
knew his Highlands and his grouse moors, and helped 
us to breathe the open air. Give him due credit. Grant, 
too, that his players speak and act much as people then 
spoke and acted. But his people talk interminably, and 
on topics which usually do not advance either the story 
or the knowledge of their nature by an inch in a chapter. 
We have most of a Parliamentary election, but with 
none of the humour of a Lever’s election, much more 
than enough of a debate in the House of Commons, 
disquisitions on politics and every conceivable subject, 
all obviously set out. And the plots are of the most 
conventional; the characters do not develop. They are 
static: are shoved to their places on the stage, and there 
they stand and talk, and talk, and talk—quite as people 
would have talked, but with no bearing on the story. 
Exceptionally, there is one excellently humorous character, 
old Mrs MacKillop in ‘Fair to See,’ which is distinctly 
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Lockhart’s best; but I hardly know whether that one 
swallow makes a summer. Yet these books were valued 
by me—tolerably—as friends. They went into several 
editions. And finally, most striking witness of all, they 
ran serially in ‘Old Ebony ’—‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’— 
and I suppose of all good judges of what the public 
wanted there was none more acute and sympathetic 
than the John Blackwood of that day. 

To what, then, does it bear witness? To wide diver- 
gence, I think, in literary appreciation between that 
time and this—that is, fifty years onward. I dare term it 
literary appreciation because Blackwood’s readers then, 
as I suppose still, included both the fastidious minority 
and also much of the public that is called general. Now 
it is quite inconceivable, or so it seems to me, that an 
editor of a magazine to-day would accept ‘Mine is 
Thine’ as a serial; nor can I imagine a publisher’s reader 
commending it to the attention of his patron—still less 
‘Doubles and Quits.’ For old sake’s sake, I feel a warm 
sentiment for Lawrence Lockhart, but I am sure that if 
we make an effort at this time of day to drag him forth 
from his Limbo, we need trouble ourselves only about 
one of his, ‘ Fair to See.’ For the rest, he must lie there, 
and, I believe, in a lower circle than Whyte Melville, 
with whom he has some affinity. 

Then, Guy Livingstone—the pen-name of George 
Lawrence. Such a resplendent creature as the hero of 
a Guy Livingstone novel never was or ever will be or 
ever even was so much as conceived since the old 
chroniclers’ tales of the Paladins of Charlemagne. He 
was as superlative a super-man as Nietzsche imagined in 
his madness, but a less offensive monster. Of course he 
fought and beat the bully of the school, went into the 
Life Guards, was the strongest and most beautiful in 
the regiment, rode and dominated the most ferocious 
chargers—and women. It is a fairy tale. In the homely 
setting and furniture of the Victorian era, its players 
are such as George Lawrence, not as the Creator of 
mankind, willed that men and women should be. Yet 
it is readable. The writer was a scholar and a gentle- 
man. If you would read him comprehensively you 
should have at hand a Greek Lexicon, Latin and French 
dictionaries, together with some such work as Lempriére’s 
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‘Classical Dictionary’ and Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable’; 
for he treats you to quotation in all the above languages, 
and more, never offering you the insult of translation, 
and making manifold allusion to ancient and medizval 
legend—the thousand and one stories which, as Macaulay 
ignorantly writes, ‘every schoolboy knows,’ and which 
nine out of ten grown men have certainly forgotten if 
ever they did know. 

I must make exception, in George Lawrence, from 
what I said of the Victorian young feminine person 
being always with us. There is nothing of her here; 
for, after all, she was of human type, if not an arresting 
specimen of it, but here we have no such common stuff 
as mere humanity. Yet I found it readable. Partly, 
I think, I found it readable because of my constant 
wonder, while I read, as to what precise specimen of 
humanity I myself could have been, say at twenty years 
of age, when Queen Victoria had still another twenty 
years to reign, and I was able to believe those George 
Lawrence fairies to be real. For believe them I truly 
did, as I can recall—believed them with wonder, even 
as perhaps a decade before I had been able to believe 
with wonder in the real fairies, Oberon, Mab, Puck and Co. 

In method, George Lawrence is guilty of the same 
sins as the other Lawrence, Lockhart, but in less degree. 
He does discourse, though less interminably and with 
brighter wit. I would repeat, however, that Lawrence 
Lockhart is less prone to his besetting sins in ‘ Fair to 
See’ than in his other books. A sin that besets George 
Lawrence, and not Lockhart, is giving side-shows, here 
and there, out of the line of the main drama—wherein 
indeed he does but follow that greatest of all Victorians, 
him whom assuredly man will never be so dull as to let 
go within many a mile of Limbo—Dickens. But George 
Lawrence's side-shows are good, of their kind—that is to 
say, of the George Lawrence kind. They are worth their 
place. 

Talk of Paladins leads naturally to Ouida—Mlle 
Louise de la Ramée. Do not forget that she was French 
by paternity though she loved British Guardsmen. We 
find something of George Lawrence in Ouida; but we 
find also a great deal more. In her way, in her pas- 
sionate power of envisaging scenes, this Frenchwoman 
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is a wonder, though this wonder has rather been hidden 
beneath her occasional absurdities. She went at her 
fences with such an élan and verve—the French phrases 
alone seem to fit her—that she was bound to come a 
cropper over some of them. The crack of the rifle on 
the moor on August 12; that quite remarkable book- 
making over the Grand Military—how did it go?—two 
to one on one horse, two to one again on (on, mind you, 
not against) another—fourteen to seven (which a little 
exercise of simple arithmetic might show to differ not 
greatly from the above two to one) on a third, and on a 
fourth (again, on) nineteen to six! Certainly it is a 
bookmaker’s fairyland, or rather, maybe, a fairyland for 
the takers of odds, with the ‘bookies’ as good fairy 
godmothers, showering gifts. Ouida’s croppers are so 
heavy and obvious that the crudest critic can take snap- 
shots of them and hold them up so prominently as to 
distort the whole picture. When Ouida leaves that 
singularly pleasant betting ring and comes to the race 
itself, the description is so good that it grips one’s 
breath. So, too, with her hunting scenes. Whyte 
Melville’s may perhaps be a little more exact in detail 
of the craft, but hers are near enough for art’s sake, 
and they have an inspiration, perhaps due to a Gallic 
warmth of temper, which his cannot reach. She takes 
out thirty first-class guns for shooting the pheasant 
coverts; which seems rather many. But what odds? 
None but a dolt of a critic would focus his dull eye on 
those trifles when there is such opulence of good things. 

Ouida’s passionate sympathies are not for her guards- 
men only. Her range is wide. In the French ‘Trico- 
trin, in ‘A Dog of Flanders,’ ‘ Under’ the second of the 
‘Two Flags,’ beneath which her most particular Paladin 
fought in Africa—everywhere, in brief, throughout the 
wide range over which her imagination played, her quick 
and penetrating sympathy inspires her folk with life, 
even if it be not exactly human life as most of us know it. 
Surely she wrote more from the heart than any other 
of the Victorians I have noticed. The only doubt—and 
I welcome it—that I have of her is whether I really 
ought to reckon her among the submerged, among the 
Limbo people. Because it is only as lately as 1919 that 
a comprehensive edition of her works was advertised, 
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and a new impression of at least one of them was printed. 
That looks as if she were not to be ranked with the 
forgotten, as certainly she should not be. She has been 
censured for her immorality, and it is sure that for 
conventional Victorian canons this daughter of a French 
father cared scarcely a sou; but to honourable dealing 
and to kindliness of heart she pays constant tribute. 
Her fervour leads her now and again to sketch in 
colours too roseate and melodramatic, but this is a 
tendency less apparent in her later and Italian stories 
than in those of which we may take ‘Strathmore’ for 
type. And assuredly none who read of the death of 
‘Cigarette’ will deny its author’s pathos. Publication, 
however, does not of necessity mean a public welcome. 
If it did, all publishers would be millionaires, which, so 
far as their authors are allowed to know, is not invari- 
ably the case. 

I have a doubt, therefore, as to how the shade of 
Mile de la Ramée will receive my offer of this well- 
meaning hand, as it were, to lift her forth from Limbo. 
She may well resent the act, as a gesture conveying the 
suggestion of depreciation. I do not know. But I do 
know that hers is not the only instance in which I have 
doubt. Again I invoke the evidence of publication, and 
find Henry Kingsley—Yes, any good and pious admirer 
of his will break out here with notes of exclamation! 
Henry Kingsley in Limbo !—forgotten !—never! 

I agree—monstrous that such a fate should ever even 
be thought of for him! Moreover, his ‘ Ravenshoe’ and 
‘Geoffrey Hamlyn’ have been revived lately in pleasant 
little volumes. To my thinking, however, he did better 
than either of those in ‘ The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ 
and I cannot find that any edition of this book is in 
present circulation. That admirable volume, very human, 
and expressing a perfect piece of ‘Old Chelsea’ before 
the tangled families get out to Australia, is limbo-logged. 
It ought to be salvaged, surely; and so might others 
of his. Henry, of course, was the bad boy of the family 
who went to Australia, Charles was the model who took 
Orders. Charles holds his place of pride in the public 
eye yet; but the days are still early for an ultimate 
verdict on the Victorians, and I have a suspicion that 
when the list of the immortals of that era is finally made 
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up we shall find the sheep-ranger rather than the cleric 
amongst the canonised. 

Paladins, to be sure, are glorious company, yet there 
comes a time when the eye of common mortality is 
almost wearied, dazzled, by their resplendence. A little 
giddy from the altitudes and the Life-guardsmen, I 
descended into the quieter company of Frank Smedley, 
and at once found solace. It is many years since I was 
of an age to be at a private tutor’s; but I was imme- 
diately on terms of good fellowship with ‘Frank Fair- 
legh’ and his comrades, and experienced great peace in 
their mortal society, after the demi-gods. Frank Fairlegh 
at his private tutor’s interested me much: as he went 
on to Cambridge and thence into the wide world he 
interested me increasingly. His character grew, as a 
human character does, or should grow, and particularly 
as its growth should be shown in a book. The static 
characters, even if the plot is dynamic, do not hold our 
interest. If neither characters nor plot move, which is 
as much as to say if there is no plot, there is no interest 
to be held. 

Smedley, poor fellow, was a cripple: he was able to 
take no personal part in the sports and ‘high jinks’ 
which he sets his people playing. It is the more com- 
mendable in him that he wrote in perpetual good heart 
and spirits, as it seems, and carries us along swimmingly, 
laughingly—for his humour abounds—and never leaves 
us slack and bored in a backwater. Here and there he 
makes his hero put in a pious observation which I doubt 
whether the youth even of that. time really would have 
endured with the patience he credits to them. Because 
of his infirmity, I suspect that Smedley was rather in 
the world than of it, and so missed some of its essential 
naughtiness. His ideal young fellow comes perilously 
near being a prig now and again, in spite of the ‘high 
jinks.’ So there is an innocence about Smedley which 
is refreshing. Beyond question, however, he is a Limbo 
man, so far as modern reading taste goes. I think he 
has only to be re-read to be recognised as worth rescuing 
from that place of oblivion. When I had read some 
quarter way through that ‘Frank Fairlegh,’ which is 
perhaps Smedley’s best—at least we may accept it as 
typical—I chanced on a line which struck me. The hero, 
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to pass an idle hour, takes up a book by one whom 
Smedley writes of curtly as ‘James,’ conferring on him 
high distinction by designating him ‘that best of fol- 
lowers in the footsteps of the mighty Wizard of the 
North, Walter Scott.’ 

‘ James,’ of course, is the beloved ‘G. P. R.,’ of whom 
it is written that he died in perhaps the only city in the 
world—namely, Venice—in which it was not possible 
that ‘two horsemen might have been seen,’ on such and 
such a day, ‘riding into its gates.’ For this was his 
favourite gambit. The ‘two horsemen of G. P. R. James’ 
abide as classics in the memory of fathers whose sons or 
grandsons, likely enough, never heard of their creator. 
Yet Smedley writes so of him. I am not earnest in con- 
testing the verdict as given, though I cannot concur in 
it to-day with the whole 19th century under review. 
But such review was not open to Smedley: half the 
century was still to come; and in that latter half-century 
came Charles Reade. I trust we of to-day are too appre- 
ciative to leave him in Limbo, but I am sure that we do 
not think of him, and do not read him, as much as we 
should. Who was there then, when Smedley wrote, to 
compete with James, as the follower of the great Wizard— 
follower, that is, in the magic paths of his historical 
romance; for that was G. P. R. James’s line? His head 
held no store of Border legends, or of Scottish or other 
singular character, to supply him with living stuff for 
his stories. He did what he could— voluminously. 

There was one, however, whom I think that Smedley 
might have considered—Bulwer Lytton. Lytton was not 
consistently a follower of Scott. There scarce was a god 
in the Pantheon whom that exceedingly versatile genius 
did not now and again go after. Yes, I will call him 
genius—beg the question though it may. He had his 
extravagances and his too ready superlatives and his 
tinsels which he took for gems; but he had his qualities 
too. He was, of course, successful playwright, though 
that success does not come into this present count. The 
fact that he was in his day successful novelist also does 
not matter: what does concern us here is the considera- 
tion as to how he counts, what he amounts to, when we 
re-read him. I claim that he counts for a good deal. 
His following of Scott is chiefly limited to his historical 
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novels; and in one most particularly he makes open 
confession of his cult. That is the ‘ Last of the Barons.’ 
It is not a Scott; but it is more Scott-like than either 
the ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ or than ‘ Rienzi’—a better 
book than either. 

There are, of course, those who cannot do with the 
historical novel on any terms—even on Scott's terms. 
It is not to them that I would counsel ‘ try the “ Last of 
the Barons.”’ But to those able to ‘thole,’ as the Scots 
say, the historical romance, I would commend that book 
of Lytton’s. It is frankly Scott-like. The old alchemist 
and his daughter are the very reflexion of Rebecca and 
her father in ‘Ivanhoe.’ But, commending the ‘ Last of 
the Barons’ as Lytton’s best historical book, I do not 
mean to give it place as the best he could do in any kind. 
That later trilogy of which ‘The Caxtons’ was the first, 
beat it, surely; and surely is worth rescuing out of 
Limbo. He had shed much of his resplendency by that 
mature date; could write simply; could create some- 
thing like humanity as we know it, not as Bulwer 
Lytton, looking into his own perhaps rather theatrical 
soul, imagined it. In ‘The Caxtons,’ as in ‘My Novel’ 
and ‘ What will he do with it? ’ which followed, Lytton’s 
manner suggests Sterne rather than Scott, especially in 
his way of conducting dialogue; and the Dr Squills of 
‘ Pisistratus Caxton’ can hardly fail to recall.the Dr Slop 
of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ with perhaps a hint of the Dr 
Middleton of ‘Mr Midshipman Easy.’ But, like nearly 
all the Victorians, Lytton has a tale to tell. He does 
not, like Sterne, merely and needily knife-grind—knife- 
grinder of genius though Sterne be. Others of Lytton’s 
works, both his earlier 4nd his later, may perhaps be 
left where they lie, but those mentioned I think would 
pay for salvage. 

Had Smedley then taken, as he might, Lytton into 
his estimate, he hardly would have written G. P. R. 
James as first in Scott’s train: his estimate and mine, 
at least, would not agree if he did. And if he had cast 
a glance across the Channel, then not even the most 
pious patriotism could have prevailed with him to give 
James pride of place above a certain Frenchman whom 
he could scarcely fail to discern there, Alexandre Dumas, 
Dates are dull, but it is not uninteresting to do a little 
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date-gathering here and now. Smedley published this 
comment, and ‘Frank Fairlegh, in the middle year, 
1850, of the century, so far as I can learn. G. P. R. 
James had, I think, done nearly if not quite the whole 
enormous bulk of his writing before that, though he 
lived through another decade. Lytton, born in 1805, 
lived till 1873; but his most Scott-like novels were 
published in the early half of the century. Dumas, 
born in 1803 and dying in 1870, brought out both ‘ Monte 
Cristo’ and ‘The Three Musketeers’ (I think I am 
correct as to the date) in 1844. So Smedley ought to 
have had both Lytton and Dumas available as data for 
his comparison. Is it conceivable that he used them 
and yet set James above them both? It is a curiosity 
of criticism passing my comprehension. 

But Charles Reade, though born in 1814, was not of 
the earlier half of the century as a novelist—or as a 
novelist of any repute. He had been playwrighting. 
As novelist he made his name with ‘Peg Woffington,’ 
published in 1853. That at least was his own verdict 
and the view of his relatives and intimates: the press 
critics are rather disposed to defer his recognition as 
novelist till eight years later and the coming of ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth.’ It is quite true that this was 
the book which brought him his greatest fame, and it is 
the book which shows most clearly the influence of the 
great Wizard. But I seem to see in it much of the spirit 
of Dumas also—his adventure, his romance, his dash. For 
Dumas is precisely as much ahead of Scott, as he is 
ahead of life, in dash. In mere mortal life none ever 
swashed a buckler as d’Artagnan and his fellows swashed 
it. We are almost away in the Paladin class again; 
though these are fellows who do not take themselves 
with the tragic seriousness of the real Paladins. Reade 
never quite leaps over the pale of possible humanity, 
which Dumas easily takes in his stride; but he rides 
right up to it—only just pulls curb in'time. I say this 
in reference to that Scott-plus-Dumas composition, ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth’; but Reade wrote quieter stuff 
most excellently also—take ‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ for instance. 
We might waste our time much worse than in salvaging 
some of Reade’s forgotten jetsam. 

As I have said, however, I do not reckon him among 
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the half-saved. I give him better place. But James, 
despite Smedley'’s praise, I am afraid we must leave 
there, with all his mass of output—well, I think, over a 
hundred long tales in all. Doubtless he followed the 
Wizard faithfully ; but doubtless, too, he followed afar 
off. Were it humanly speaking possible to wade 
through that sea of script which G. P. R. James's pen 
produced so very currently, we should hardly, I think, 
if we emerged with life on the far shore, have discovered 
one at all novel in ingenious plot, one episode that made 
the pulse go faster, one character with a vital soul. If, 
as is natural, such words as these should send a reader 
to James, seeking to contradict them, I would counsel 
him to try ‘Henry Masterton.’ I believe it to be James’s 
best, and am willing to accept it as the test of his worth. 
I fear, however, that the two cavaliers will never come 
riding forth again through the Limbo gates. They have 
their lodging and their stabling as a freehold. And may 
they rest them well, for they gave us, difficult though 
we now find it to understand why, entertainment of a 
quality that we did not question and in a quantity 
impossible to exhaust in those long-ago days when we 
ourselves must have been so interestingly different. 
What we chiefly miss in these Victorians, taken in 
bulk, is a certain quality which I may perhaps best call 
subtlety. They have none of it: they go, in simple 
fashion, straight at their job: they tell their tale and 
do not pay much thought to the literary manner of its 
telling—to its style. So far, indeed, they follow the 
great exemplar, for the most fervent lover of Sir Walter 
will not claim him as a stylist. That factor of story- 
telling he neglected; but to two even more essential 
factors it is impossible to doubt that he gave much 
thought—to his plot and to his characters. If you say 
‘character-creator’ to an Anglo-Saxon, whom does his 
thought go out to first? Shakespeare, undoubtedly. 
Then, secondly, I think his thought will go to Scott. 
The most pious followers curiously failed here. In the 
plots, on the whole, considering their handicap—for 
Scott had an advantage there, in the Border and High- 
land stories with which his mind was so stocked—they 
were admirably ingenious. Each plot, moreover, as it 
is used, takes something from the total ore in the 
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mine that story-tellers work. The vein is not inex- 
haustible. 

But in character-drawing most of these Victorians 
lag so far behind the master that they scarcely seem 
to realise what it means—for how much it counts; and 
that, mainly, far more than a lack of style, is, I think, 
the reason why they have no abiding life in the minds 
of readers—why thus they lie in Limbo. And humour? 
On the whole they do not conspicuously lack for humour. 
I have written that Smedley abounds in it. He does, 
but it is of necessity the humour of his time, and humour 
is a quality that ‘dates.’ Wit is of its own time also, 
though less definitely so. Dickens, almost beyond ques- 
tion, brings the humour of that date to its highest, as 
Thackeray does its wit. Scott is infinitely humorous 
on occasion, and, comparing him in this regard with 
Dickens, we might say that whereas Dickens is essentially 
humorous and incidentally human, Scott is essentially 
human and incidentally humorous: which is as much 
as to say that the one gives us humanity and the other 
its caricature. 

And now, of course, if he have endured so far, my 
reader who is native of our latest Free State will be 
raging furiously: ‘Humour of the Victorian era, and 
not a word of Ireland! By Lever and by Lover, yet 
another deadly insult!’ Yes, I know—they should not 
be overlooked. ‘Handy Andy’ and ‘Rory O’More’— 
what sounding titles !—are remembered. Remembered 
as titles—who, indeed, could quite lose their jingle out ~ 
of their ears—but do we remember the tales? There is 
the gallant old lady, slightly eccentric, who always wore 
a chimney cowl, with a weather-cock on top, by way of 
head-gear. That is a picture out of Lover which does 
not fade. But Lever’s name calls up the echoes far 
more clearly. Though his fun rollicks unceasingly, 
still it was with something of a Scott-like fervour and 
industry that he set himself to study the scenes for his 
‘Charles O'Malley,’ in the Peninsular War, and for his 
‘Tom Burke of “Ours”’ in other anti-Napoleonic cam- 
paigns. He has, moreover, a clean if not a brightly 
polished style, and, exceptionally among the half-saved, 
a keen eye for character. His failure to win place 
with the immortals is, I think, due to his also rather 
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exceptional indifference to plot. He gives us a succession 
of episodes, rather than a story. Almost more than 
most of the Victorians he is prone to their often besetting 
sin of telling by the way anecdotes that do not advance 
the main narrative and only vex us by the delay. The 
by-the-way stories in ‘ Charles O’Malley,’ however, are so 
full of Irish drollery that we can hardly wish them away. 
Still, they might just as well be packed together in one 
volume and sold separately—they would make a book 
half as long as the original ‘three-decker’—and_ the 
main story might be equally well contained in another 
volume and sold like a modern novel at seven-and-six- 
pence. I believe that thus to edit it and so to publish 
it would be the most popular possible way of its rescue 
from Limbo. I know I run the risk of challenge to a 
duel, after the fashion of Lever’s own heroes, for the 
insult which the very suggestion of so mangling him 
conveys. But I will risk that. My skin is safe, for I 
am much ‘too proud to fight,’ and I do not mind about 
my honour. I will make amends by saying that even 
without this anatomising I deem both ‘ Charles O’Malley’ 
and ‘Tom Burke’ worth salvage. Lever was a vivid 
imaginer and describer. He never was in the Peninsula, 
nor was he a soldier; yet men who were both testified 
to the living truth of the scenes that Charles O’ Malley 
fought through, and Lever’s description of Waterloo has 
gained high marks for its accuracy. For the purposes 
of ‘Tom Burke’ he visited the chief battlefields on the 
Continent and sought first-hand witnesses. Moreover, 
Burke has cured himself of the worst of that vexatious 
if amusing habit of Charles O’Malley to buttonhole us 
while he tells little stories by the way, instead of letting 
us get on with the big story. I would pick Tom out of 
the Limbo even before Charles. 

Of course, there were others after these two first 
favourites—as ‘The Knight of Gwynne,’ ‘The Dodd 
Family Abroad,’ ‘Davenport Dunn,’ and so on. They 
all show Lever’s aptness in character-drawing—rare 
enough among his contemporaries. Has not Mickey 
Free, indeed, with no too exuberant fancy, been styled 
‘the Irish Sam Weller’? But these later people have 
not quite the same vivacity, not quite so much of that 
‘come-along-and-have-a-good-laugh-with-me’ allurement 
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which engage us to follow Tom and Charles ar also 
Harry Lorrequer who was born before either 2. vuhem. 
And, allowing for the necessary fact that we are in the 
time and the company of the three or four bottle men, 
we are always in what the Victorians called a ‘ healthy ’ 
atmosphere. It was the only atmosphere that an 
author of the time could live in, though Ouida some- 
times affronted it and survived. 

I doubt whether we can profitably salvage Lover, 
because almost all that he has to give us is given better 
by Lever. Lever is everywhere stronger: he makes his 
characters live and move faster, and takes us with him 
at better speed; his descriptions are more vivid, his 
punch is stronger, and his heroes drink more of it. 
Lover—I hope I am not unjust—seems something like 
the moon to Lever’s sun. Lever and ‘ Charles O'Malley’ 
call to mind another who set his principal scene in the 
Peninsula—James Grant, with his ‘Romance of War.’ 
James Grant himself was a soldier, and if it were a 
precise picture of the military life of the time that we 
were seeking, I would not say but that we might find it 
better drawn in the pages of Grant than of Lever; for 
Grant does his work like a competent conscientious crafts- 
man. (Is that a damning of the poor fellow fathoms deep 
under faint praise? It is not meant so.) But if, on the 
other hand, it is the fun of the fair that we are out for, 
then by all means let us take Lever, rather than Grant, 
as our guide. For Lever hustles us along, laughing the 
while, with just a tear here and there, by the way: 
Grant is a conductor of graver pace and of more serious 
countenance, That is almost to say that the one writes 
Hibernicé, the other Scoticé. It is, moreover, with Irish 
regiments that we go campaigning under Lever; with 
Scottish under Grant. If it were not for Lever, I would 
say to any who wished to see British military life in the 
Napoleonic wars, ‘Try Grant’; but since there is, 
happily, a Lever, with a ‘go’ and a sense of fun that 
are to seek in Grant, I would say, ‘Take your gay 
Irishman, with his good entertainment, first, and the 
solid Scot later if you are still hungry for more.’ 

It was easy, as it would appear, to follow Sir Walter— 
at a distance—along the broad highways of historical 
romance: fatally easy to be misled by Thackeray into 
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those tedious moralisings which becloud even his vivid 
page. It seems as if the third of the great trium- 
virate of the early 19th century was the least imitable. 
Samuel Warren, almost his contemporary, was surely 
the most faithful to Dickens and the most successful of 
those who tried his manner. Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, 
certainly not the hero of Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year,’ quite as certainly not its villain, for he lacked 
intelligence for villainy, and yet indubitably its principal 
figure, is something very like a masterpiece. He is so 
unspeakably abominable, so finally devoid of any saving 
grace, that he is quite pathetic. It is the highest witness 
to his creator’s genius that he convinces us that even to 
be so abominable as Titmouse is in itself pathetic, 
establishes a claim on our pity. As for the good man 
Mr Aubrey, whom the machinations of Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon and Snap, solicitors, for some two years oust 
from his legal rights and estate in Mr Titmouse’s favour, 
we all know that the spectacle of a good and brave man 
struggling with adversity is one of the most uplifting 
which humanity affords, but it is possible to grow a little 
weary of too long an uplift, and I am not sure but 
what we are likely to feel some fatigue here. If ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year’ is very (once) good, it is very, very 
(at least twice) long. Nevertheless, its plot, most intri- 
cate and most interesting, never halts, for all its length, 
and in every single page on which the unspeakable 
Titmouse appears it grips you, it infuriates you, and it 
entertains you. Warren’s humour is Dickensian in its 
kind—Titmouse is a very degraded Dick Swiveller: Dick 
Swiveller is both an aristocrat and a Nature’s gentleman 
in the comparison—though not in its degree. But 
Warren does not fall into the occasional bathos of his 
master. Though he discourses at rather weary length 
over Aubrey and his nobility in his fall, he does not 
unduly sentimentalise. Warren was a barrister, and 
this, his chief and monumentally long book, is engaging 
largely because of the extraordinary subtleties of legal 
action, legal villainy, and legal uncertainty that it dis- 
closes. We are ‘kept guessing’ all the time. 

Better late perhaps than never, my conscience tells 
me that I have been most ungallant to the ladies. Whom 
of them have I so much as mentioned? Ouida—no more. 
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But I would observe that mention here is no compliment 
or flattery, because it is mention among whom ?—among 
the half-saved, those of the Limbo purgatory, the for- 
gotten. I should be righteously derided then if I even 
named here the Brontés, Mrs Gaskell, Mrs Ewing, and 
many more. Mrs Henry Wood is read now—I see ‘ East 
Lynne,’ and others, among the cheap editions. And so 
too, though I hardly know how, Charlotte M. Yonge, the 
beloved of my childhood, whose best-known novel is, I 
suppose, ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Even then I could not 
do with that. Presumably, however, there are those 
who still read the blameless book, for I see it is re- 
printed. But I could and did read avidly ‘The Daisy 
Chain,’ which is, I think, a far better book in the same 
homely kind, ‘The Chaplet of Pearls’ and ‘The Dove 
and the Eagles’ Nest.’ Here we find this quiet lady, too, 
swept along in the Wizard’s train down the paths of his- 
torical romance. But Miss Yonge chiefly aimed at giving 
us examples of simple and blameless English domesticity. 
Did not Rhoda Broughton, with characteristic wit, say 
of her own slightly—oh, ever so slightly-—daring self: 
‘When I began to write, people used to look on me as a 
Zola: now they regard me as a Charlotte M. Yonge’? 

Then there was Helen Mathers, with her ‘Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,’ where the zenith of criminal audacity was 
in ‘gin a body kiss a body,’ and the nadir of villainy in 
‘gin a body tell.’ I fear that mild and sentimental salt 
would be found to have lost its savour now. A writer 
of far stronger stuff was Edna Lyall, with ‘Donovan’ 
and ‘ We Two’ perhaps her best. She goes to humanity 
—objectively, as she sees it—for her characters. Too 
many of the Victorians had looked on humanity sub- 
jectively—as their own flattering hearts told them it 
should be, rather than as it really is. And she debates 
problems of religion with a wise tolerance that surely is 
in advance of her time, seeing that she published in the 
first decades of the last half of the century. I scarcely 
rate her with the forgotten, but if she be re-read she 
will surprise by the modernity of her outlook on life. 
Honourable notice is surely due to Miss Braddon for 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret, ‘Aurora Floyd,’ and many 
another; but of her again I speak very doubtfully as 
among the shades of Limbo. 
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There are, to be sure, many besides, both women and 
men, about whom I am in the like suspense of judgment. 
I have said no word, for example, of Mrs Oliphant, with 
a long list of books worthy to be had in remembrance; 
of Mrs Craik, whose ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ is both, 
I think, her best known and her best. And perhaps that 
first, and certainly not worst, of best-sellers, Miss Marie 
Corelli, comes into this period. Among the unmentioned 
men are Baring-Gould, Hughes, the creator of ‘Tom 
Brown,’ the immortal, Disraeli, with his British states- 
men and stateswomen reflected from so Oriental a 
mind that they glow out from it almost as exotics, 
and all those beloved of our boyhood, Fenimore 
Cooper, Harrison Ainsworth, Ballantyne, Blackmore, 
Black. And I am sure there are many more whom 
my impiety forgets. From Besant, in my estimate, 
went much of the sparkle when Rice was lost to that 
excellent partnership which gave us ‘Ready Money 
Mortiboy’ and ‘The Golden Butterfly.’ Let those two, 
at least, be fetched back if they ever have lapsed into 
the forgotten place. They deserve better. Blackmore’s 
‘Lorna Doone’ will keep his memory bright as Exmoor 
heather, so long as the moors and heather last; yet I 
am not sure but that his ‘Maid of Sker’ is a better story. 
After all, I would point out to those poor shades of 
sensitive fibre who may feel hurt because I do not 
resuscitate them here, that inclusion in these lists is a 
doubtful, a double-edged, compliment at its best. I have 
not breathed the names of such as George Eliot, George 
Meredith, Hardy, Shorthouse—yes, and I will add, Surtees, 
though I know men, otherwise rational, who cannot 
read him—and of many more, so obvious is it that they 
are not to be called on the Limbo roll. Wherefore I 
invite all who may deem themselves overlooked, to 
reflect that the reason of their absence from this page 
may be not because they are below the salvage line, but 
rather because they are securely above peril of oblivion. 


HorAcE G. HuTcHINson, 
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Art. 8.—‘SEDITION, PRIVY CONSPIRACY, AND RE- 
BELLION,’ 


AFTER we have surmounted successfully some great 
crisis we are apt as a nation to thrust the matter out of 
mind, and if it has created acute domestic differences 
to insist that bygones shall be bygones. This national 
attribute is very estimable if rationally directed; but 
Englishmen are inclined, when faced with some highly 
controversial problem which calls for a strong con- 
structive policy, to justify their inborn disinclination to 
take decisive action by exaggerated obeisance to this 
principle. It would show a lamentable lack of states- 
manship should there now be neglect to take such 
decisive action as dispassionate analysis may show is 
needed to defend the community against another so-called 
‘general strike.’ 

To call the disaster which the Trades Union Congress 
precipitated with such callous indifference upon the 
country, a ‘general strike,’ is merely to obscure its real 
character by the fallacy of words. The term ‘strike,’ 
as it has been employed in industrial parlance in this 
country for over a hundred years, has no application 
to the recent happenings. What occurred can only be 
described by the familiar phrase ‘sedition, privy con- 
spiracy, and rebellion.’ Loth as I am to use the words, 
I am at a loss for others to give a fair and accurate 
description. Few can have warmer admiration than I 
for the humanitarian work which the Trade Unions have 
performed ; to it, on many occasions and in numerous 
writings, I have paid unstinted tribute. No one appre- 
ciates more than I do the self-sacrifice and single- 
mindedness of many leaders of the Trade Union 
movement who have devoted to the betterment of their 
fellows, with scant remuneration and often little thanks, 
enthusiasm, energies, and talents which, applied in other 
walks of life, would have raised them to commanding 
positions of personal affluence and prosperity. With the 
British workmen, I have worked too long and closely 
not to realise the sturdy loyalty, patriotism, and upright- 
ness of the vast majority. Feelings of friendship, 
however, cannot be allowed to blind one to the national 
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menace of the Trade Union machine and its deliberate 
use for sectarian aggrandisement. In the past when in- 
convenient critics have with increasing insistence drawn 
attention to the unique position, immense power, and 
illogical immunity from legal liability of the English 
Trade Unions, their spokesmen with one accord have 
given the stereotyped answer, ‘The public may always 
rest assured that the Trade Unions will never abuse their 
power, or use it in a way likely to injure the community.’ 
What, then, is the explanation of the mass attack 
which the Trades Union Congress recently launched upon 
the nation? The truth is that the Trade Union machine, 
partly through the commanding economic position which 
it was inevitable that it would acquire in the organised 
life of the community, and partly from the unique 
privileges it has managed to snatch out of the byplay 
of national politics, has developed a capacity’ to cause 
injury and detriment and to exercise a measure of 
industrial, political, and social coercion that is intolerable 
in any country of free or liberal institutions. When, 
therefore, the control of an instrument of such menace is 


secured by extremists, or allowed by the supineness of 
moderate men to fall into irresponsible and disloyal 
hands, there is no limit to the suffering that can be 
inflicted upon the citizens of this country. 


Since the so-called ‘general strike,’ I have, as a 
matter of interest, read the Reports of the Trades Union 
Congresses for the last ten years. I emerged from the 
ordeal filled with disquietude at the growing disregard 
for the community and the commonweal expressed in 
the resolutions, characterised in more recent years by 
the deliberately-expressed intention to squeeze, and if 
need be to strangle, the nation as part of Labour’s 
tactics of aggression. If, as we are asked to believe, 
some of the more prominent Trade Unionists have 
always been against this policy, how strange it is that 
at the critical time they had not the moral courage to 
declare their opposition! Accepting, however, what they 
say to-day, it means that the Trade Union machine has 
got completely beyond their control. It indicates clearly 
that definite steps must be taken, if necessary by or 
with the assistance or under pressure of the legislature, 
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to bring the machine once more under such regulation 
as will ensure that it will react to, and record what we 
are now told the great bulk of Trade Union leaders and 
members fervently desire. In the history of democratic 
institutions it is not unusual to see a great popular 
movement thus fall under the domination of a relatively 
small number of determined and unscrupulous men, 
Against this well-recognised danger in democratic 
institutions it is not easy to devise internal safeguards 
of any efficacy. 

The national menace inherent in the Trade Union 
machine centres mainly round the modern development 
of the strike. In the House of Commons on May 6 last, 
Sir John Simon defined the ‘ right to strike’ as follows: 


‘The right to strike is the right of workmen in combina- 
tion, by prearrangement, to give due notice to their employers 
to terminate their engagements and to withhold their labour 
when these notices have expired.’ 


It is implicit in this definition that the strike is ‘in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute,’ as 
defined in Section 5 (3) of the Trades Disputes Act, 1906. 
That is the only sort of strike which by Statute has been 
removed beyond the inhibitions of the common law, In 
workshop practice there are many kinds of strike which 
are illegal, e.g. the ‘stay-in’ strike, the ‘ go-slow’ strike, 
and other forms of taking wages and not doing work. 
Sir John gave it as his opinion that the recent general 
strike was ‘illegal,’ and Mr Justice Astbury decided on 
May 11 in the case of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union v. Reed that ‘the so-called general strike called 
by the Trades Union Congress is illegal and contrary to 
law, and those persons inciting or taking part in it are 
not protected by the Trades Disputes Act of 1906.’ 

The public, however, cannot draw much comfort for 
the future from the ‘illegality’ of the recent general 
strike as between employers and trade unions, or 
between trade union executives and their members. 
All workmen employed on the services vital to the 
community can, at any time, combine together, put 
forward a ‘national programme, and, after giving 
proper notice, withdraw their labour and hold up the 
national life, Against such a legal strike the community 
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has no protection or redress. The effects of a legal 
strike may be just as disastrous to the people as those 
of an illegal strike. There is no doubt that the next 
time the ‘general strike’ is attempted, and attempted 
again it most certainly will be, the proper notices will be 
given to avoid any question of either workmen or Trade 
Union leaders being liable in damages to employers. 

When Trade Unions were first struggling into being, 
a strike was merely a cessation of work by the 
employees of a particular firm, who after notice with- 
drew their labour in order to enforce concessions by 
their employer of higher wages or better conditions of 
employment. The field of effect was strictly limited, and 
this led to the ‘sympathetic’ strike which, in its original 
form, was a strike by employees in other firms in the 
same industry for the purpose of forcing their employers 
to put pressure upon the firm whose workmen had first 
‘downed’ tools. The federation of employers on the one 
hand and of Trade Unionists on the other, which led to 
central regulation of rates of wages and conditions of 
employment in the federated works, reduced the number 
of ‘sympathetic’ strikes ; but, of course, widely increased 
the field of the ‘primary’ strike, to describe it by a 
convenient American expression. Not the works of a 
single employer but the works of all federated employers 
would, in the first instance, be directly involved in the 
‘primary’ strike. It was never forgotten by Labour, 
however, that the sympathetic strike, in its original 
conception, had in practice proved a remarkably success- 
ful instrument of coercion. So Trade Union organisation 
as it grew found, when a strike occurred in one industry, 
that the sympathetic strike provided a means of applying 
pressure upon the employers in that industry by bringing 
out the men in another industy closely connected with 
it, but not affected by the ‘primary’ dispute. A familiar 
illustration is the defensive and offensive alliance that 
recently existed between the miners, the railwaymen, 
and the transport workers. 

Now, while in general, as a matter of social freedom, 
every worker may reasonably be entitled within wide 
limits either alone or in combination with his fellow- 
workers in the event of any industrial dispute arising 
between himself and his employer to withdraw his labour 
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on giving due notice, no such considerations—legal or 
moral—apply to a sympathetic strike. The latter is not 
in any sense a legitimate element of collective bargain- 
ing. Itisanattack upon socialfreedom. It is an attempt 
to put such pressure and inflict such hardship on the con- 
suming public as will drive public opinion to insist that 
the employers who are parties to the initial dispute shall 
accede to the demands of the strikers whatever they 
may be. 

It is not generally known that the Trade Union 
movement has announced that, no matter what contracts 
of employment are broken, it will use the weapon of 
the sympathetic strike whenever it is calculated to 
advance Trade Union interests. This was categorically 
declared at the Hull Trade Union Congress in 1924. An 
emergency resolution which was recommended by the 
General Purposes Committee was moved by Mr Ben 
Tillett, M.P. It was in the following terms: ‘That this 
Trade Union Congress hereby reaffirms the vital and 
constitutional right of Trade Unions to assist each other 
by direct industrial action or by moral support in any 
strike or lock-out which may arise.’ When put to the 
Congress it was carried unanimously; and, at the 
Scarborough Congress in 1925, the General Purposes 
Committee intimated that they were taking steps to 
consult the whole of the Unions affiliated to Congress as 
to the method of carrying it into effect. Mr Ben Tillett’s 
speech, which will be found at p. 338 of the Report of 
the Hull Trade Union Congress, should be carefully read 
by all who think that the public have some interest in 
industry. In forcible language he invited the Congress 
to accept the resolution as a declaration of principle 
which he said involved a major issue so far as the Trade 
Union movement was concerned. There was no un- 
certainty or indecision about his claim. He said the 
resolution was recommended by the General Purposes 
Committee to be passed because of certain employers 
who were 


‘denying the right of a Trade Union to act in sympathy with 
another Union and who not only say, in effect, that their 
contract with the Union is a legal one but define its legal 
technicalities as preventing that particular organisation 
or any organisation with a contract from entering into 
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any sympathetic or co-operative action with another 
Union.’ 


He made it clear that he was asking Congress to 
declare the right of any Union notwithstanding con- 
tracts of employment between workers and their 
employers, or any collective agreement between em- 
ployers and the Union representing the workers, to 
call the workers out on sympathetic strike in breach 
of contracts of employment. The seconder of the 
resolution said that, contract or no contract, he claimed 
the right to come at any time to the aid of fellow Trade 
Unionists, or otherwise the Labour movement would be 
relinquishing one of its fundamental principles. He 
asked Congress ‘to reaffirm this vital principle of our 
Trade Union movement, and to reaffirm it in such a 
manner that it will give to the employers of the country 
a challenge as to the right of one section of Trade 
Unions to come to the aid of another, a right that the 
Trade Union movement cannot at any moment give 
up. Mr Jack Jones, M.P. (p. 341), was brutally direct 
and cruelly consistent. 


‘Every day of our lives,’ he said, ‘ Trade Union officials are 
signing agreements providing that in the event of disputes 
arising they will not be involved and sympathetic strikes 
are being barred. How, then, can we honestly come here and 
ask for the right to repudiate agreements when we are signing 
them? Would it not be far better to say we will sign no 
agreements, we claim freedom, we will win when we can, and 
if we have to go under, we will go under with our flags flying 
and our bands playing.’ 


This resolution, to which little or no attention has 
been hitherto directed, is a declaration of the utmost 
importance to the public. 

Shortly before the War there was introduced what is 
called the ‘lightning’ strike—a strike suddenly launched 
in deliberate violation of the conditions as to notice 
in the contract of employment between the worker and 
his employer or contained in a collective agreement 
between federated employers and Trade Unions; and 
its object is, by precipitance to throw the employer into 
such an inextricable predicament as to compel him to 
concede incontinently the strikers’ ultimatum. It was 
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an expedient constantly used during the War with the 
express object of so embarrassing the nation by with- 
holding the supply of munitions that the Government 
would be bound to capitulate, as unfortunately it very 
frequently did. The Trade Union movement has quite 
definitely adopted the principle of the ‘lightning’ strike 
as a legitimate manoeuvre whenever it is likely to 
advance Trade Union ends. 

Next in order of evolution comes what Mr and Mrs 
Sidney Webb have euphemistically, and indeed euphuisti- 
cally, termed ‘the non-economic’ strike !—a strike under- 
taken ‘not for an alteration in the conditions of employ- 
ment of any section of the Trade Union world, but with 
a view to enforce either on individuals, on Parliament, 
or on the Government some other course of action 
desired by the strikers. That pedantic expression 
enjoys no vogue in the vernacular of Labour. It knows 
nothing of ‘non-economic’ strikes, but it does know of 
and believes in, and has now unreservedly endorsed the 
policy of ‘direct action,’ the method of which is the 
‘non-economic’ strike culminating in the grand finale 
of a general strike against Constitutional Government 
—industrial and political. There is no space to do 
more than sketch in outline the gradual acceptance by 
the Labour movement of this revolutionary doctrine. 
Readers, perhaps, may refer to my book, ‘ Labour 
Policy—False and True.’ It is significant that even 
inspired prophets like Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb have 
wholly underestimated the appeal which direct action 
makes to British organised labour. They say on 
p. 672 of their ‘ History of Trade Unionism’ (1920): 


‘With regard to a general strike of non-economic or 
political character, in favour of a particular home or foreign 
policy, we very much doubt whether the Trades Union 
Congress could be induced to endorse it, or the rank and 
file to carry it out, except only in case the Government made 
a direct attack upon the political or industrial liberty of the 
manual working-class which it seemed imperative to resist 
by every possible means, not excluding forceful revolution 
itself.’ 


Recent events have sorely belied the vaticination of 
the Webbs. The policy of ‘direct action’ and its fullest 
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expression, the general strike, have now been explicitly 
accepted by the Trade Union movement and included in 
its armoury for use against the nation. 

‘Direct action’ is defined by Mr William Mellor, a 
very competent authority on the subject, in his book 
‘Direct Action,’ as ‘the use of some form of economic 
power for the securing of ends desired by those who 
possess that power.’ The end may be political, industrial, 
sectarian. No other means so effective as ‘direct action’ 
exists, as the proceedings of the Trades Union Congresses 
explain, for securing human progress which appears to 
be synonymous with domination of the community by 
the Trade Unions. Mr Robert Williams, one of the 
most advanced thinkers in the Labour world, is a 
gentleman who is prepared to state unequivocally what it 
is he wants and how he proposes to obtain it. In his 
book ‘ The New Labour Outlook,’ he says, ‘ What is called 
human progress consists of the partial or complete 
success of an active and intelligent minority forcing 
their views and convictions on an undiscerning and 
indiscriminating majority.’ Let us see, then, how far 
the Trade Unions are prepared to go to enforce their 
views upon the community by the weapon of direct 
action. It was in 1919 that the Trades Union Congress 
first adopted the revolutionary doctrine of direct action 
as part of the policy and tactics of organised labour in 
this country. Early in that year the Triple Alliance of 
miners, railwaymen, and transport workers started a 
campaign in favour of a strike by their members, in the 
event of the Government refusing to alter its Russian 
policy, to which the Alliance professed to entertain 
objection. Accordingly, at the Labour Party Conference 
at Southport, in June 1919, the Executive Committee, 
whose endeavour to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds is never very cleverly disguised, inserted this 
paragraph in their annual Report, which was read to 
the Conference by the Rt Hon. Arthur Henderson : 


‘The general view of the Executive Committee is that if 
the British Labour Movement is to institute a new precedent 
in our industrial history by initiating a general strike for 
the purpose of achieving not industrial but political objects, 
it is imperative that the Trade Unions, whose members are 
to fulfil the obligations implied in the new policy and whose 
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finances it is presumed are to be involved, should realise the 
responsibilities such a strike movement would entail and 
should themselves determine the plan of any such new 
campaign.’ 

It was, therefore, not surprising that later in the 
Conference a resolution was carried instructing the 
National Executive to consult the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress with a view to 
effective action being taken to prevent any further 
interference by the Allies in Russia, and for the enforce- 
ment of that demand ‘by the unreserved use of the 
political and industrial power of the Trade Unions.’ 
The seed thus sown rapidly began to fructify. During 
the early part of 1920 the Triple Alliance continued 
their propaganda in favour of direct action, with the 
result that, on Aug. 9, a general conference represent- 
ing the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, the Executive Committee of the Labour Party, 
and the Parliamentary Labour Party was held, and 
by the irony of fate in the seat of the constitutional 
government of the nation, in a Grand Committee Room 
of the House of Commons. A minatory resolution was 
passed threatening the Government that the whole 
industrial power of the organised workers would be 
used to defeat any war with Russia and establishing 
a Council of Action. The resolution provided for the 
summoning to a National Conference of the Executives of 
all Trade Unions and other organisations affiliated to the 
Labour Party, and recommended that the Trade Unions 
should be advised to instruct their members to down 
tools on receipt of instructions to that effect. On Aug. 13, 
1920, the National Conference met. The Trade Unions 
represented at it handed over all their Executive re- 
sponsibility to the Council of Action, and authorised 
the latter to use any and every form of withdrawal of 
labour that circumstances might require to give effect to 
the policy of the Conference. The Rt Hon. J. H. Thomas, 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, proposed that ‘this Conference approves 
and endorses the action of the three national bodies in 
forming a Council of Action to deal with the present 
situation arising from the policy of the Government 
towards the Russian Polish War, and said, perhaps 
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more truly than he realised ‘giving effect to this 
resolution does not mean a mere strike, it means a 
challenge to the whole constitution of the country.’ 
His observations were greeted with loud cheers. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party, Mr. A. G. Cameron, was even more out- 
spoken: 


‘When the action which had been referred to was taken, if 
too much interference was attempted they might be compelled 
to do things that would cause the present authorities [i.e. the 
Government] to abdicate. They might be forced to tell them 
that if they could not run this country inla peaceful manner 
without interfering with other nations, they might be com- 
pelled, against all constitutionalism, to chance doing some- 
thing to take the country into their own hands.’ 


Mr Robert Williams, on p. 134 of his book, states 
with characteristic candour his satisfaction with this 
resolution. 


‘Direct action, he says, ‘has now left the propaganda 
stage and has become part of the explicit plan and avowed 
programme of the British Labour movement. Those of us 
who have not been content with the declarations expressed 
in pious resolutions, but who have desired to impregnate the 
Labour movement with a spirit of iron resolution, were 
satisfied, while being amazed, to hear the moderate men who 
had hitherto denounced direct action, readily declare their 
devotion to this resolution. Mr J. R. Clynes, Mr J. H. Thomas, 
Mr Tom Shaw, and a host of others placed their hands on 
their hearts and testified to their conversion to the principle.’ 


Mr Mellor, on p. 156 of his book, says, ‘In the 
words of that super-constitutionalist, J. H. Thomas, 
“the basis of the constitution has been attacked,” and 
from that there can be no receding. 


It is deeply instructive to take up the Reports of 
the Trades Union Congresses and of the Labour Party Con- 
ference since 1920, and to follow up the growing accept- 
ance by the whole organised Labour movement of the 
principle of direct action as the best means to the attain- 
ment of any of its objects or aspirations. It culminated 
in the Executives of the Trade Unions handing over to 
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the Trades Union Congress their power to call a strike, 
which power the T.U.C. put in force with such disastrous 
consequences to the nation on Saturday, May 1, of the 
present year. An intelligent anticipation of what was 
coming roused even Sir Henry Slesser, the late Solicitor- 
General of the Labour Government, in his ‘ Law Relating 
to Trade Unions,’ 1921, p. 72, to utter this word of 
warning : 

‘There has recently arisen for consideration the question 
how far a strike called for political objects—* direct action” 
as the journalists have called it [Sir Henry is wrong—the 
words ‘ direct action’ came from within the Labour movement 
and belong to the vernacular of the revolutionary section]— 
that is, a strike to interfere with or constrain the Govern- 
ment in conduct which the Trade Unions do not approve—can 
be said to be a strike in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute. This matter has fortunately not yet had to 
be decided, but I have very little doubt that such a strike 
would not be covered by the words in the definition in the 
Trades Disputes Act.’ 


To restore their diminishing prestige amongst their 
misled and disgruntled followers, every variety of 
apology and excuse, after the failure of the general 
strike, is made by the discredited industrial and political 
leaders of the Trade Union movement. None which I 
have seen so far seems to recognise the attack which 
direct action is upon constitutional government. All 
are ex post facto reasons why the general strike as 
a weapon broke in their hands and deprecations of its 
further use so long as conditions continue to militate 
against its success in action. Typically apologetic is the 
article by Mr Ramsay MacDonald in the June number of 
the ‘Socialist Review.’ 


‘To-day,’ he says, ‘some critics blame the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress, some blame the miners, but the 
real blame is with the General Strike itself. It is a weapon 
that cannot be wielded for industrial purposes. It is clumsy 
and ineffectual.’ 


Mr MacDonald shows clearly that he objects to the 
general strike only because it is ineffective as a reliable 
means of conclusive coercion. The next general election 
will be the time to remember that. In spite of all that 
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has happened, the Labour movement still intends by 
direct action in the form of a general strike to rivet its 
will upon the community as and when the opportunity 
occurs. For the moment direct action has had a set-back 
and is out of favour, but there has been no recantation 
of belief in its legitimacy. When the T.U.C. sees a new 
opportunity of levelling successfully at the community 
the weapon of the general strike, it will assuredly use it, 
if true to its declared principles and pledges. To refuse 
to recognise this is merely to bury our heads in the sand 
and to substitute for our reason a morbid and myopic 
sentimentality. 

How is the community to be protected against strikes ? 
That is the crux. To-day it is defenceless. In respect of 
a strike which is (1) in contemplation or furtherance of 
a ‘trade dispute’ (as defined in Section 5 (3) of the Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906), and (2) is not ‘an offence against the 
State or the Sovereign,’ no criminal proceedings for con- 
spiracy will lie (Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875, Section 3) and no civil action for conspiracy 
(Trades Disputes Act, 1906, Section 1). If, however, the 
strike is not in furtherance of a ‘ trade dispute,’ or is ‘an 
offence against the State or the Sovereign,’ whatever 
that may mean, then the common law applies with its 
variant decisions, some to the effect that a strike is a 
criminal offence. A general strike may throttle the life 
of the community and yet be absolutely within the law. 
I should like to see all strikes made illegal, and com- 
pulsory arbitration of industrial differences introduced, 
but I recognise the futility of the suggestion. Compulsory 
arbitration has failed in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and during the War in our own country, and will never 
succeed as a general expedient. It might, however, be 
worth while, as an experiment, to prohibit even legal 
strikes and to introduce compulsory arbitration into a 
limited number of industries and services whose un- 
interrupted continuance is essential to the national life. 
There is certainly a case for making the calling of, or 
participation in, a sympathetic strike a criminal offence, 
even if in support of a legal trade dispute strike, and 
very substantial arguments for enlarging by Statute the 
old common law of Conspiracy so as to make it a crime 
to organise or take part in a ‘non-economic’ or ‘ direct 
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action’ strike; that is to say, one which is not in con- 
templation or furtherance of a ‘trade dispute.’ But, of 
course, although you may punish a man for not working 
you cannot by punishment make him work, and the only 
real protection for the community is for the Government 
to maintain always in being a nucleus organisation 
capable at any time of carrying on the vital industries 
and services. 

In support of a sympathetic strike or of any strike in 
the nature of direct action the Trade Union movement 
claims the right to apply the practice of picketing. The 
Trades Disputes Act, 1906, authorises ‘ peaceful picketing’ 
in contemplation or furtherance of a ‘trade dispute.’ To 
describe as ‘ peaceful’ the picketing that now customarily 
takes place in connexion with an ordinary trade dispute 
is grotesque. With a unanimity almost ludicrous every 
Government since the passing of the Act of 1906, for no 
other reason than the fear of alienating working-class 
votes, has refrained from enforcing the remnant of law 
left by the Liberal Government of 1906 to restrict 
picketing. As a result, Trade Unions have not in- 
excusably been encouraged to regard as legitimate, 
in connexion with an ordinary trade dispute strike, 
every kind of intimidation, as applied both against men 
who remain at work, or who go in to take up the work 
of those who go on strike, and what is really despicable, 
by way of reprisal, against their defenceless wives and 
families. The present Home Secretary—Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks—is the first who has shown himself 
really prepared to enforce the law, insufficient as it is. 

As now practised within the illusory limits of the 
Trades Disputes Act, 1906, the right of picketing cannot 
be justified in any land of liberty. It stirs to risibility 
American jurists; it is unintelligible to those born under 
and bred on continental codes of law. The existing 
right, even were picketing restricted to it, is much too 
wide and ought drastically to be curtailed. The picketing 
of workers’ residences, intimidation and obstruction by 
‘mass picketing,’ as it is called in the United States, and 
other familiar forms of coercive ‘peaceful picketing,’ 
short of actual violence, have become insufferable. In 
connexion with a strike, not a legitimate ‘trade dispute’ 
—for example, a ‘ direct action’ attack upon the Govern- 
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ment and the community, such as the recent so-called 
‘general strike ’—picketing in any form ought to be made 
absolutely and unconditionally illegal. The intimidation 
exercised by Trade Unionists during the recent general 
strike, under the complaisant name of ‘ peaceful picket- 
ing,’ leaped to the eye at every corner in an industrial 
neighbourhood. Trade Union leaders have since tried 
to assign to hooliganism much of the intimidation that 
took place, but the public should not be deluded by any 
such protestations. 

As inherent in its ‘ constitutional privileges’ the Trade 
Union movement claims the right to prevent in any way 
they can either employers, the community, or the Govern- 
ment from carrying on any industries or services in 
connexion with which a sympathetic or direct action 
strike has been declared. This anarchical claim to 
exercise despotic tyranny over the life and liberties of 
the people must be resisted if freedom is to survive. 
Great public service was performed by the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph’ in publishing its series of articles on what 
Councils of Action perpetrated during the general 
strike in the Durham coalfield. My inquiries lead me 
to believe that the articles in no way exaggerated the 
arrogance and insolence of those Councils, which were, 
be it noted, accredited agents and representatives of 
the Trades Union Congress. Acting in that capacity, 
they issued warnings against enrolment in the Special 
Constabulary. Those who properly and loyally defied 
the threat and joined up were bullied and insulted. 
They presumed to constitute themselves the rulers of 
the King’s highway. They allowed no one to exercise 
his lawful right of passage unless he was in possession 
of a permit granted either by the Central Newcastle 
Trades Council of Action or one of the local Councils. 
Persons who disobeyed the order of the local Councils 
of Action were seized by itinerant pickets in proper 
bandit fashion and arraigned before a revolutionary 
tribunal. In other cases they attacked like highway- 
men persons whe were travelling in vehicles, turned 
them out, and scattered their belongings over the road- 
way. Itisan outrage that such a seditious Soviet régime 
should be permitted for one moment to exist even under 
the high sanction of the T.U.C. It is an insult to the 
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Constitution that any person transporting food supplies 
should have to proceed about his lawful business under 
protection of a T.U.C. permit, ‘Food Supplies Only.’ 
There is, however, no question whatsoever that the 
Trade Union movement regards itself as fairly and 
legitimately entitled to resort to such violence in order 
to secure the successful termination to its satisfaction 
of any direct action strike it institutes. Perhaps of 
all the tyranny exercised by the Trade Unions during 
the last general strike, nothing was so inhuman as that 
perpetrated against the wives and families of men who 
had remained loyal and had not come out on strike, and 
of volunteers who had rallied to the support of the 
Government. Information is only slowly coming to 
the surface as to what was done in many centres, and 
it is considered perfectly legitimate ‘peaceful per- 
suasion’ by Trade Unions. To this callous and calculated 
despotism the time has come to call a halt, and, while 
the right to strike in legitimate trade disputes must 
in general be conceded with some limited and defined 
right of peaceful picketing, it must be made perfectly 
clear that no picketing whatsoever will be tolerated in 
the case of a ‘sympathetic’ or ‘direct action’ strike. 

Our American kinsmen go to the root of things. They 
have no use for legal distinctions without practical value. 
They regard Law as the servant and not the ruler of 
Society. They have realised that the English Common 
Law in regard to conspiracy and restraint of trade is 
complicated and out of date. It was developed at an 
age when direct action was unknown, and is inadequate 
nowadays to protect the people against the menace of 
perverted Trade Unionism. Its recognised deficiency in 
the United States, whose Common Law is founded on 
the English Common Law, led to a great national 
agitation by the American Defence Society, after the 
close of the War, when the United States was flooded 
by propaganda of revolutionary Trade Unionism and 
Communism, accompanied in many cases by ‘mass 
strikes’ and ‘mass demonstrations.’ The Society was 
successful in inducing most of the State legislatures to 
pass ‘Criminal Syndicalism’ Acts. These Acts followed 
a general form approximately as follows: 


‘Every person who uses or advocates the use of force or 
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violence for the purposes of attaining any political, industrial, 
or other end is hereby declared guilty of an offence against 
this Act.’ 


The punishment as a rule is a term of imprisonment 
with or without a fine. Strong resistance was offered 
by the Trade Unions and several pacificists and defeatist 
Societies which flourish in the United States as here 
for the purposes apparently of assisting any person, 
especially foreigners, to make an attack upon the 
national Constitution. They tried to obtain a decision 
from the Supreme Court that these laws were not 
constitutional. The Ruthenberg and Gitlow decisions 
have now finally affirmed their constitutional soundness 
and declared that the laws are no violation of the right 
of free speech or the right of general meeting secured to 
the citizens of the United States by their Constitution. 
Needless to say, they interfere in no way with the right 
to strike. The laws work well in practice. Their 
great advantage is that they are simple, clear, and 
involve no elaborate refinements. A similar law is 
urgently needed in Great Britain. 

Some method of restoring to the members of a Trade 
Union control of their own organisation is of prime 
importance. The whole Trade Union machine is devised 
to give the individual member the least possible voice in 
its regulation. As a means of ascertaining the views of 
the members the system of ‘block’ or ‘card’ voting is 
as farcical as it is disastrous. I have negotiated with a 
meeting of seven Trade Union delegates representing 
100,000 members which by a majority of four to three 
have rejected a particular proposition. I have then seen 
it recorded that the whole union of 100,000 persons 
had voted against the proposal! Allunions by law must 
take a ballot in regard to a proposed amalgamation with 
another union, or with respect to a political levy. But 
before a strike only the Executives of some few unions 
whose rules expressly provide for a ballot as a condition 
precedent need take one, and a Trade Union ballot, of 
which I could give many amusing instances, is an 
indecisive mixture of perfunctoriness and intimidation. 
In view of the most serious industrial and social con- 
sequences resulting from any strike, it would be just to 
the community and, as I happen to know, welcomed by 
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many trade unionists, that a law should be passed 
prohibiting the executive of any Trade Union from 
calling their members out on strike until a secret ballot 
of their members had been taken and a majority— 
whether a bare majority should suffice is debatable—I 
favour a two-thirds majority—had declared in favour of 
the strike. A secret ballot is a difficult business. In 
many unions it would be hopeless to expect a ballot to 
be taken either in secrecy or without intimidation and 
subsequent victimisation, and it would be necessary in 
my view to provide for ballots being conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour. Precisely the same procedure 
should be applied to employers’ federations in respect of 
‘ lock-outs.’ 

A Trade Union is neither a corporation nor an indi- 
vidual nor a partnership between individuals; but, 
without being incorporated, has had conferred upon it 
by Statute some of the essential qualities of a corpora- 
tion. These distinctions, some of them raising questions 
of great legal difficulty, between Trade Unions which are 
(1) registered, (2) unregistered but certificated by the 
registrar to be Trade Unions, (3) unregistered and un- 
certificated, should be swept away. They merely mark 
stages in development from the embryo. A registered 
Trade Union is a sufficient anomaly in law. It is ‘a 
statutory legal entity, anomalous in that although con- 
sisting of a fluctuating body of individuals and not being 
incorporated it can own property and act by agents.’ I 
would like to see all Trade Unions incorporated and 
enjoying all the advantages of incorporation and en- 
franchisement, but at the same time subject to all the 
control to which corporate limited companies or pro- 
vident societies are subject in regard to administration 
and management, and especially the keeping and publi- 
cation of proper accounts. When one considers the 
enormous power wielded by Trade Unions in the national 
life and their unique functions in the mechanism of 
industry, the case is overwhelming for insisting upon 
efficient organisation and adequate State supervision. In 
this respect no difference should be made between an 
employers’ organisation and a workers’ Trade Union. 

Collective bargaining between federated employers 
and Trade Unions is the foundation of all industrial 
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stability. Once rates of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment are fixed by a ‘collective agreement,’ it is vital 
for industrial progress that such a contract should be 
valid, honoured in letter and in spirit, and enforceable. 
But English law has not yet accepted this essential 
truth. By declaring that no such ‘ collective agreement 
shall be enforceable it encourages masters and men to 
break their engagements, According to the Trade 
Union Act, 1871, no agreement between two trade unions 
can be enforced at law, and a ‘trade union’ as defined 
in that Act means an association of employers as well 
as a trade union of workers. Surely with the need in 
industry of honouring agreements, the case is clear for 
modernising the law, and making ‘ collective agreements’ 
as enforceable as any other contracts. This was urged 
by the Royal Commission on Trades Disputes so far 
back as 1906. 

An association of employers and a Trade Union should 
each have full capacity to contract and be subject to the 
same responsibility in regard to breach of that con- 
tract as any trading company. Continental law in recent 
years has steadily advanced in this direction. The 
French Code and the French Courts strictly enforce 
collective agreements on lines admirably described 
by a recognised authority on French industrial legisla- 
tion—Prof. Paul Pic—in the number for July 1925, of 
the ‘International Labour Review.’ Reference may be 
made also to my article on ‘ Judicial Remedies in France 
for the Enforcement of Industrial. Agreements,’ in the 
November 1925 issue of the ‘Journal for Comparative 
Legislation.’ As to collective agreements in Germany, 
see the ‘International Labour Review’ for April 1922. 
In Scandinavian countries collective agreements are 
legally binding contracts. This is fully described in 
‘British and Continental Labour Policy’ by a dis- 
tinguished French writer, M. de Montgomery. But 
English law foolishly persists in regarding associations 
of employers and Trade Unions as outside the law for 
contractual purposes, and a Liberal Government in 1906 
still more foolishly put Trade Unions above the law for 
purposes of tort. 

In any revision of the relationship of Trade Unions 
to the community, that ‘damnosa hereditas’ of Sir 
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Henry Campbell Bannerman’s administration, the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1906, will come in for, I do not say repeal, 
but certainly severe amendment. Trade Unions and trade 
unionists were entitled in 1906, in my view, to protection 
from actions for civil conspiracy in the event of their 
members going or being called out on strike without 
breach of contract, on just the same grounds as those on 
which the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, under similar circumstances, provided them with 
protection from prosecutions for criminal conspiracy. 
It will probably also be conceded by most reasonable 
people that there was a proper case in 1906 for protect- 
ing benefit funds, as distinguished from other trade 
union funds, from the liability of being taken in execu- 
tion and so being made liable to satisfy judgment 
creditors in respect of some claim in no way connected 
with the benefit part of a Trade Union’s business. But, 
for political motives, the Liberal Government threw over 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Trades Disputes 
of 1906. On Feb. 22, 1906, a Trades Disputes Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons on behalf of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress (see Public Bills, 1906, No. 32). On March 28, 1906, 
the Liberal Government introduced their own and very 
different Bill (see Public Bills, 1906, No. 134). Then the 
Government abjectly capitulated to the Labour Party 
and, in the end, the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, as we 
now know it, was passed. The completeness of the 
capitulation is obvious from the comparison of the two 
original Bills with the Act as passed. Lord Birkenhead 
fitly described (see ‘The Times’ of June 23 last) the 
Liberal Government’s surrender : 


‘Before 1906 no question had arisen in our industrial 
organisation which deeply interested the country, but owing 
to the cowardice of the Liberal Government in that year, 
Parliament had yielded to a menace and had placed on the 
statute book an Act which was unparalleled for its ineptitude. 
For the first time in history, those great corporations were 
placed above the law and were authorised by the law to do 
deliberately wrongful acts, the results of which might be to 
involve others in thousands of pounds’ worth of damage 
against which the sufferers would no longer be protected in 
a court of law.’ 
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In France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
in the United States of America, a trade union exists 
subject to full civil responsibility for acts committed by 
it or on its behalf, and there is no exception whatsoever 
from this rule in respect of acts committed in furtherance 
or in contemplation of a trade dispute. It is only in 
Great Britain and in Soviet Russia that trade unions are 
placed above the law. Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb, in 
their ‘History of Trade Unionism,’ 1920, at p. 606, are 
moved to offer this shrewd word of caution to their 
followers: ‘Trade Unionists would be well advised not 
to presume too far on this apparently absolute immunity 
from legal proceedings. The Trade Unions have dis- 
regarded this advice and have shown that they are 
prepared to go to the full extent of their legal immunity, 
wholly regardless of the suffering and hardship they 
inflict. One of the immediate duties of Parliament is 
to remove this abused, unjustifiable, and misused privilege 
and replace it by full legal responsibility. That is its 
plain duty to the nation. 


LYNDEN MACASSEY. 
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Art. 9—AMERICANISMS. 


1. The American Language. By H. L. Mencken. Second 
edition revised. Cape, 1922. 

2. Martin Arrowsmith. By Sinclair Lewis. Cape, 1925. 

3. Americana, 1925. Edited by H. L. Mencken. Hopkin- 
son, 1925. 

4. Midas, or the United States and the Future. By C. H. 
Bretherton. Kegan Paul, 1926. 

5. The English Language in America. By George Philip 
Krapp. Oxford University Press, 1926. 


THE American gentleman who made Martin Chuzzlewit 
acquainted with Mrs. Hominy explained that he was 
about to go home ‘by the return train, which starts 
immediate.’ Incidentally, he conveyed the linguistic 
information, ‘Start is not a word you use in your 
country, sir. ‘Oh yes, it is, said Martin. ‘You air 
mistaken, sir,’ returned the gentleman, with great 
decision; ‘but we will not pursue the subject, lest it 
should awake your préjii-dice. This scrap of dialogue 
recurred to my memory on reading some remarks in 
Mr. Mencken’s ‘American Language’ on the differences 
between the American and English vocabularies. In a 
long parallel list we learn inter alia that for American 
campaign (political), coal, mantel-piece, outbuildings 
(farm), pay-day, silver (collectively), smoking-room, 
sweater, the Englishman uses canvass, coals, chimney- 
piece, offices, wage-day, plate, smoke-room, jersey. We 
are further told that ‘no Englishman ever wears a 
frock-coat or lives in a bungalow,’ ‘when an English 
business man retires he does not actually retire; he 
declines business,’ ‘an Englishman will say that he 
is seven-and-forty, not that he is forty-seven,’ ‘they 
[Englishmen] never run a hotel; they always keep it or 
manage it, ‘another word that is improper in America 
but not in England is ¢art, a clipped form of sweetheart.’ 

These statements, which, apart from the concluding 
specimen of etymological erudition, will appear extra- 
ordinary to most Englishmen, illustrate the extreme 
difficulty—one might almost say the impossibility—for 
an Englishman of learning American or vice versQd, It 
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is perhaps possible, in a lifetime of study and observa- 
tion, to acquire such a colloquial knowledge of a foreign 
tongue as to become the possessor of two instruments, 
each perfect and neither ever influenced by the other; 
but it is doubtful whether the same end can be attained 
when it is a question of two slightly differing forms of 
one and the same language. Mr. Mencken gives copious 
examples of the blunders committed by English writers, 
who, after considerable experience of life in the United 
States, attempt to make their characters speak American: 


‘ Every English author who attempts to render the speech 
of American characters makes a mess of it. H. G. Wells’ 
American in “ Mr Britling sees it through” is only matched 
by G. K. Chesterton’s in “Man Alive” (sic). Even Kipling, 
who submitted the manuscript of “ Captain Courageous ” (sic) 
to American friends for criticism, yet managed to make an 
American in it say, “ He’s by way of being a fisherman now.”’ 


I have recently noted in an American novel the 
sentence, ‘I hope you don’t carry your philosophy that 
far,’ put into the mouth of an English nobleman; while 
in Miss Willa Cather’s ‘The Professor’s House, Sir Edgar 
observes, ‘Oh! Then if Ihad happened along a fortnight 
ago, I shouldn’t have found you here.’ In May 1926, 
a leading American newspaper quoted the opinion of a 
typical British working-man to the effect that ‘ Hif th’ 
miners loose this strike, livin’ conditions among the 
liboring men of Hengland will be worse than ever— 
Blyme! they’re bad enow now. Mr. Bretherton’s 
‘Midas’ is written in English English, but occasionally 
his speech bewrayeth his long sojourn in the United 
States. He uses garbage-can and ash-barrel for dustbin, 
speaks of a ‘steady seepage of population from the 
country to the town,’ and of ‘a community which feeds 
its superfluous population to the crocodiles.’ 

It seems to be agreed that the word Americanism 
was coined in 1784 by John Witherspoon, the Scottish- 
American President of Princeton. He explains it as ‘an 
use of phrases or terms, or a construction of sentences, 
even among persons of rank and education, different 
from the uses of the same terms and phrases, or the con- 
struction of similar sentences, in Great Britain.’ 

The earliest English author quoted by the ‘ Oxford 
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Dictionary ’as using the word is Miss Mitford, who wrote 
in ‘ Our Village’ (1826), ‘Society has been progressing (if 
I may borrow that expressive Americanism) at a very 
rapid rate.’ It may be observed, en passant, that this 
use of progress as a verb is one of the many American 
survivals or revivals of words and senses perfectly 
familiar in 16th- and 17th-century English. 

Although the winning of political independence 
impelled some American publicists to declare for inde- 
pendence in language, the general tendency of early 
American writers on the subject is to recognise the 
identity of their speech with that of the mother-country. 
The claim has even been made repeatedly that the 
English spoken in the United States is purer and more 
correct than that spoken in England. We often hear 
the same claim put forward by Ulster, Aberdeen, Clay- 
bury in the Hole, and other centres of culture. Further, 
it is asserted by Witherspoon and others that American 
speech shows a much greater uniformity than English. 
As recently as 1860, George P. Marsh wrote— 


‘It is a trite observation that, though very few Americans 
speak as well as the educated class of Englishman, yet not 
only is the average of English used here, both in speaking 
and writing, better than that of the great mass of the English 
people, but there are fewer local peculiarities of form and 
articulation in our vast extent of territory than on the com- 
paratively narrow soil of Britain. In spite of disturbing and 
distracting causes, English is more emphatically one in 
America than in its native land, and, if we have engrafted 
on our mother speech some widespread corruptions, we have 
very nearly freed the language, in our use of it, from some 
vulgar and disagreeable peculiarities exceedingly common in 
England.’ 

The patriotic view of American superiority is also, 
according to Prof. Krapp, upheld in Mr. Gilbert M. 
Tucker's recent ‘ American English.’ 

The comments of English writers on the American 
language are, during the first half of the 19th century, 
usually disparaging, even venomous. Mrs. Trollope, in 
her ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans’ (1832), tells 
us that 

‘Those [Americans] who have chanced to find themselves 
in the society of the few educated English who have visited 
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America have discovered that there is a marked difference 
between their phrases and accents and those to which they 
have been accustomed, wherefore they have, of course, 
decided that no Englishman can speak English.’ 


Mr Bretherton, in his ‘ Midas,’ makes the remark that 
Americans write one language and speak another : ‘ The 
American speaks American—a crisp, virile, colourful 
language, full of copious possibilities—and writes English 
which he does not really understand.’ This is true, of 
course, of all nations, but especially of the United States, 
where, if one may judge from contemporary novels, the 
spoken language of even the educated class is rapidly 
degenerating into a jargon. In American works of 
scholarship we occasionally come across trifling pecu- 
liarities, such as the past participle gotten or the use of 
loan as a verb, and most English readers will boggle at 
Mr Mencken’s allusion in his Preface to the ‘ wild snarls’ 
of his manuscript; but, broadly speaking, the cultivated 
American writer on politics, history, literature, art, etc., 
uses the same language as the cultivated Englishman. 

In the Letters of that great gentleman, Walter Hines 
Page, written in familiar language to his relatives and 
friends, we find all the characteristic American collo- 
quialisms, e.g. ‘bully good plan,’ ‘buy a newspaper on 
the street,’ ‘he eats out of my hand in the afternoon 
and has one of his papers jump on me in the morning’ 
(this causative use of the verb ‘to have’ seems par- 
ticularly common), ‘in the fall or in December,’ ‘ you’d 
just as well abandon your trip,’ ‘nothin’ doin’,’ ‘to lick 
to a frazzle, ‘they can’t whip Great Britain,’ ‘ quit 
dreaming,’ ‘for keeps, with such national figures of 
speech as ‘the nigger in the woodpile,’ ‘never tie up 
with a crank,’ ‘that’s really what they’re out gunning 
for,’ ‘he'll cut no more figure than a tar-baby at a negro 
meeting,’ ‘the Kaiser woke up the wrong passenger.’ 
Page also shows a devotion to the archaic use of the 
subjunctive after if, swpposing, etc., which does not 
accord with contemporary English usage. But we find 
nothing approaching the jerky, explosive jargon, the 
mixture of the crude with the high-falutin’, which one 
gathers from Mr Sinclair Lewis's novels to be the usual 
medium of communication among the professional and 
business men of the Middle West. 

KZ 
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In an article published last year in the ‘ Sunday Times,’ 
Mr Alfred Noyes rebuked those who regard the inhabit- 
ants of the Middle West as a lot of uncultivated ‘hicks,’ 
or what Mr Bretherton wittily terms ‘a gigantic Babbitt 
warren. ‘It is, says Mr Bretherton, ‘from this region 
that come most of America’s cranks, fanatics, revolu- 
tionaries, uplifters, patriots and other well-meaning 
trouble-makers.’ Mr Channing Pollock is still harder on 
his own countrymen. Not only the inhabitants of the 
Middle West, but ‘ninety per cent. of Americans are in- 
tellectual morons, judging by their taste in pictures, 
comic supplements, music and drama,’ After all, the cor- 
responding percentage in England would hardly be lower. 

We are, however, concerned here with language only, 
and especially with language in its relation to our own 
contemporary Americanised English. The poetry of 
the Middle West has not, so far, appreciably affected 
us. The following lines by Mr Carl Sandburg need to 
be read, says Miss Rebecca West, with a Middle West 


accent— 


‘Rum tiddy um 
tiddy um 
tiddy um tum tum 
My knees are looselike, my feet 
want to sling theirselves.’ 


Without the Middle West accent they somehow fail 
to please. The prose of the Middle West is, however, 
both intelligible and effective, if not elegant. Martin 
Arrowsmith went to Nautilus as assistant to the local 
Director of Public Health, Dr Almus Pickerbaugh. 
Here is that public-spirited official’s invitation to a 


congress— 


‘Brother Males and Shemales; are you coming to the 
Health Bee? It will be the liveliest Hop-to-it that this 
busy lil ole planet has eversee. And its going to be Practical. 
We'll kiss out on all these glittering generalities and get 
messages from men as kin talk, so we can lug a think or two 
(2) home wid us. Luther Botts, the famous community sing 
leader, will be there to put Wim and Wigor neverything into 
the programme. John F. Zeisser, MA., M.D., nall the rest of 
the alphabet (part your hair Jock and look cute, the ladies 
sure love you) will unlimber a coupla key-notes. (On your 
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tootsies, fellers, thar she blows!) From time to time, if the 
brakes hold, we will, or shall in the infinitive, hie oursellufs 
from wherein we are at to thither and grab a lunch with 
Wild Wittles. Doitsound likea goodshow? Itdo! Barber, 
you’re next. Let’s have those cards saying you’re coming.’ 


This ‘snappy come-on letter’ was highly approved 
by a medical colleague, in spite of the criticism of ‘one 
old hen, Bostonian or somepun, who was howling that 
your letter was undignified. Can you beat it? I think 
people as hypercritical and lacking in humour as her 
should be treated with the dignified contempt they 
deserve, the damn fool!’ Lay opinion is voiced by the 
local ‘ cop’— 

‘If you want the straight dope, he hollers a good deal, 
but he’s one awful brainy man. He can certainly sling the 
Queen’s English, and never hear one of his poems? They’re 
darn bright, I’ll tell you. There’s some people say Pickerbaugh 
pulls the song and dance too much, but way I figure it, course 
maybe for you and me, Doctor, it'd be all right if he just 
looked after the milk and the kids’ teeth. But there’s a lot 
of careless, ignorant, foreign slobs that need to be jollied 
into using their conks about these health biznai,’ etc. 


Finally, ‘on a certain evening of May, Congressman 
Almus Pickerbaugh was dining with the President of 
the United States. “When the campaign is over, 
Doctor,” said the President, “I hope we shall see you a 
cabinet member—the first Secretary of Health and 
Eugenics in the country!”’ 

It was really very forgiving of America to award 
to Mr Sinclair Lewis’s ‘ Martin Arrowsmith’ the Pulitzer 
prize, given annually ‘for the American novel which 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood. It was graceful of Mr Sinclair 
Lewis to decline it. He perhaps felt that the prize 
might have been awarded with almost equal fitness to 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ I have no means of knowing how 
far his presentment of the English language as spoken 
and written at Nautilus, Iowa, is a caricature; but I 
find in Mr Mencken’s ‘ Americana, 1925,’ the following 
extract from a speech by one of the professors at the 
Iowa State College— 
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‘Des Moines has the largest per capita ice-cream con- 
sumption in America. 

‘The second largest gold-fish farm in the world is located 
within seventy miles of Des Moines. 

‘The best pair of overalls made on the American continent 
come from Iowa. 

‘There is no group of two and a half million people in 
the world who worship God as Iowans do.’ 


As Dickens visited the United States in 1842 and 
began the publication of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ the next 
year, ‘Martin Arrowsmith’ has followed his namesake 
at an interval of rather more than eighty years. It 
would appear that during that period a great change 
has taken place in colloquial American, The opening-up 
of vast regions which in Dickens’ time were trackless 
wildernesses, the development of backwoods settlements 
into wealthy industrial cities, the immigration of hordes 
representing every language, civilisation and uncivilisa- 
tion of Europe, all these have done much to break up 
that uniformity of speech noted by investigators of the 
early 19th century. That Dickens gave a fairly accurate 
reproduction of the American language of his day may 
be taken for granted. In matters of external oddity 
or idiosyncrasy no man ever made more accurate 
observations or reproduced them more cunningly. The 
American language of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ does not 
differ materially from that of colloquial English, except 
in some features of its pronunciation and accentuation. 
There is also that tendency to defy grammar, which, if 
we may trust Mr Lewis, still distinguishes the intimate 
conversation of the American middle-class man, often 
coupled with an itch for the ‘high falutin’, which 
seems inseparable in America from any kind of public 
announcement, from the Declaration of Independence 
onward. When Martin replied to Mr La Fayette Kettle 
that he had no reason for supposing that Queen Victoria 
would shortly ‘be taken with a cold chill,’ that gentle- 
man ‘looked at him as if in pity for his ignorance or 
prejudice and said, “ Well, sir, I tell you this—there ain’t 
a 6n-gine with its biler bust, in God A’mighty’s free 
U-nited States, so fixed, and nipped, and frizzled to 
a most e-tarnal smash, as that young critter, in her 
luxurious location in the Tower of London, will be, 
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when she reads the next double-extra ‘ Watertoast 
Gazette.’”’ 

The American population, as Dickens knew it, was 
still preponderantly Anglo-Saxon. He does not appear 
to have noted anything like the dat for that, nuttin for 
nothing, ete., which contemporary novelists attribute to 
the Irish-American, or the amazing New York pronuncia- 
tion of ‘vowel plus r’ which leads the New York child 
to explain stoic as ‘ the boid (bird) that brings the babies.’ 
The whole of the second volume of Prof, Krapp’s im- 
portant work is taken up with a detailed investigation of 
American pronunciation from the point of view of the 
scientific phonetician. On the general question of the re- 
ceived standard he emphasises the fact that the tendency 
of the educated American is be guided by spelling rather 
than tradition: ‘American English replaced social tests 
by literary educational tests in speech, the latter being 
almost altogether tests applied through the printed page.’ 
As early as 1843 Webster observed that ‘ pronunciation 
in England is not regulated by books, or any book, but 
by the usage of the higher classes of society.’ In short, 
the change now taking place in English pronunciation, 
the replacement of the traditional by the pedantic, has 
already been brought about in American. Prof. Krapp 
is surely thinking ahead when he says that for clerk 
(riming in America with jerk) the pronunciation clark 
‘may’ be heard in England! 

In syntax there seem to be three chief differences 
between literary English and literary American. One 
is the, to English ears, pedantic attachment to the sub- 
junctive which I have already mentioned as charac- 
terising Page’s letters, e.g. ‘ Whatever happen in Mexico,’ 
‘Unless there be some reason,’ ‘I am now going down 
to Garden City and New York till the President send for 
me; or if he do not send for me, I’m going to his house 
and sit on his front steps till he come out.’ Another is 
the tendency to omit the auxiliary should in subordinate 
clauses, e.g. ‘He desired rather to keep free of these 
follies lest they confuse him and make him soft,’ ‘She 
insisted that he knock before entering and she demanded 
that he admire her hats.’ In this construction, both ex- 
amples of which are from ‘ Martin Arrowsmith,’ we have 
apparently a revival, rather than a survival, of the 
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subjunctive. The third peculiarity, also exemplified in 
‘Martin Arrowsmith,’ is the omission of the verb to be 
in such sentences as ‘He ordered a family in Shanty 
Town quarantined.’ It may be prejudice, but I find all 
three of these constructions ugly and unnatural. They 
seem to be quite modern, and, like most novelties, they 
are worked to death. ) 

The same tendency to exploit the verbal novelty 
appears in the constant recurrence of such ‘ vogue words’ 
as dope, in a great variety of senses; proposition, which, 
says Mr Fowler, in his recently published ‘ Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage,’ is now, under American influence, 
misused in English for proposal, task, job, problem, 
objective, undertaking, occupation, trade, opponent, pos- 
sibility, prospect, area, field, method, experiment; and 
guy, as in the following excerpt from a quite interesting 
story of low life and tall timber—‘I got a job in Minnea- 
polis drivin’ truck. The guy I worked for was a square 
guy—a guy that worked harder than the men he hired. 
I'd time to do a lot of thinkin’ by that time, and the 
more I watched this guy, the more thinkin’ I done. Id 
always said, like all them guys I run with, that a guy 
was a fool to work,’ etc. 

It might have been thought that the English had 
exhausted the possibilities of the verb to get, which 
foreigners not unnaturally regard as a possible substitute 
for nearly any verb in the language; but its use has 
been still further extended in America. It has become 
a verb of motion, commonly used in the imperative, and 
a euphemism for kill, as when the gunman ‘gets’ the 
sleuth or the sleuth ‘gets’ the gunman. The successful 
yegg-man makes his ‘ getaway’ and the successful artist 
‘gets away with it,’ while comprehension of a speaker's 
meaning can be conveyed by the formula ‘I get you, 
Steve.’ 

This tendency to overwork a few words points to the 
real poverty of American, so far as it is used by the non- 
reading class. Often of foreign origin, living with 
parents who still speak a foreign language, acquiring in 
the elementary schools the merest smattering of Eng- 
lish, which is bound to become vitiated by contact with 
uneducated Irish, Americanised Italian, Yiddish and the 
many other ingredients of the melting-pot, the American 
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‘guy’ of the humbler class must inevitably remain in- 
articulate. It is true that he makes up for his lack of 
vocabulary by the inventiveness of his figurative speech. 
Such similes as ‘as sore as a flea on an iron dog,’ or ‘as 
much chance as an ice-cream freezer in hell,’ have both 
originality and picturesqueness. In connection with the 
second it may be remarked that the conversation of 
American fictional characters suggests that the word 
hell may conveniently be used to introduce any kind of 
comment or observation. 

It would seem that not only in business American, 
but also in conversational American, outside really 
cultured and literary circles, grammatical correctness is 
no longer regarded as either necessary or desirable. 
Mr Mencken’s ‘ Americana, 1925’ contains grotesque ex- 
tracts from speeches and newspaper articles. ‘American 
Speech’ for May, 1926, quotes from a newspaper, ‘Mr 
Louis R. Cohen is no longer connected with the firm of 
the Jay Dress Company, any debts incurred by him will 
not be responsible by us since Dec. 15, 1925.’ Prof. 
Macknight, in ‘English Words and their Background,’ 
ives as a typical illustration of the American boy’s 
language the sentence, ‘Them guys ain’t got no pep.’ 
The conversational style of Mr Babbitt and his friends 
is distinctly impressionist in its insistence on the essential 
and its neglect of transitions. The same features appear, 
refined and grammatically corrected, in the American 
literary style, which, says Prof. Krapp, ‘rests not upon 
a basis of structural organisation, but is more a matter . 
of points, of successive brilliant moments, of verbal 
ingenuities and surprises. Itis a restless, rapid, animated 
style, a sparkling if not a profound style, whereas British 
style is a style of thought and constructive understand- 
ing. To put it crudely, the American style has the 
quality variously described as snap, vim, kick or pep. 
When it aims at dignity, it tends to verge on the ‘ high- 
falutin’. I have seldom read anything funnier, apart 
from its tragic subject, than Senator Smith’s report on 
the ‘Titanic’ disaster of 1912. 

The earliest traces of the American influence on 
English are to be found about 1800 in connection with 
rather censorious English protests against supposed new 
American coinages such as belittle, progress (as a verb), 
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lengthy, etc. Such protests were often begotten of 
ignorance and pedantry. elittle is a very useful word, 
now quite at home in English, progress is, as I have 
already remarked, an American survival from Stuart 
times, lengthy expresses what Cannot well be otherwise 
expressed, and its formation is parallel to that of 
strengthy, which had a respectable English history of 
four centuries before it was relegated to dialect. In 
the early part of the 19th century we find occasional 
allusions to American modes of expression. De Quincey 
in 1834 uses eventuate, explaining that he is ‘speaking 
Yankeeishly,’ and in the following year Michael Scott, 
in ‘The Cruise of the Midge,’ writes, ‘the squib had 
eventuated, as the Yankees say,... in a zigzag or 
cracker. In 1836‘ Frazer’s Magazine’ speaks offensively 
of ‘those Yankeeisms which distinguish the lout from 
the gentleman.’ The fantastic or humorous Yankee, 
‘guessing, ‘calculating, and ‘reckoning,’ made his 
appearance as a character in English fiction. The 
general attitude of the old country, as reflected in its 
writers and tourists, towards the States was one of 
unfriendly criticism, or of still more irritating condescen- 
sion. But the use of a common language, commercial 
intercourse between the two countries, and a _ blood- 
relationship which was still a reality, inevitably resulted 
in some importation of American words and expressions. 
The Red Indian vocabulary, with its characteristic 
metaphor, such as ‘ burying the hatchet,’ ‘going on the 
war-path,’ etc., was made familiar to the English reading 
public in the very popular novels of Fenimore Cooper 
(1789-1851). It would be possible to compile from this 
source a very considerable list of words and phrases, not 
altogether new to English, for they had become more or 
less familiar before the Revolution, but passing in the 
19th century from the pages of the ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ 
into the verbal treasure-house of the schoolboy and the 
figurative language of everyday English. 

The real flood of Americanisms began with the 
humorists. Washington Irving and Hawthorne wrote 
approximately the same language as their English con- 
temporaries, but Artemus Ward (C. F. Browne), who 
died untimely in 1865, gave his English readers and 
hearers something absolutely new. American humour, 
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with the entrancing oddity of its vocabulary, idiom and 
mental processes, conquered England almost at a blow. 
Bret Harte familiarised us with the vocabulary and 
metaphor, the tragedy and comedy, of the miner’s 
camp, and Mark Twain, the least great of the three, 
expressed in droll and unexpected terms the homespun 
outlook of the cute and humorous American observer. 
The American dialect writers were also not without 
influence. Professor Krapp says— 


‘ American literary dialects which have been cultivated in 
any considerable body of literature are indeed not numerous 
and are readily recognisable as such from the literary monu- 
ments in which they appear. Of these the most familiar are 
the New England dialect, the Pike County or South-Western 
dialect of John Hay, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and others, 
the Southern dialect and the negro dialect. All these dialects 
have been used sympathetically.’ 


Omitting Bret Harte and Mark Twain, who are not 
essentially dialect writers—in fact, the genuineness of 
Bret Harte’s digger’s language has been disputed—the 
two forms of American dialect literature which have 
been most popular in England are Lowell’s New England 
‘ Biglow Papers’ and the ‘ Brer Rabbit’ legends of Uncle 
Remus (Joel Chandler Harris). More than forty years 
ago at Cambridge, a taciturn student named Turpin was 
called by his friends Brer Terrapin, because ‘ he kept on 
saying nuffin.’ Many people have attempted to describe or 
define American humour. The quality in it, from Artemus 
Ward to O. Henry, which appeals to us is its unexpected- 
ness. Though totally unlike English humour, it can, by 
some fantastic mental process, be appreciated by the 
English mind. 

Apart from the influence of the professional humorists, 
the American element in English has arrived in succes- 
sive waves, each wave reflecting a phase in the develop- 
ment of the United States. We have the Fenimore 
Cooper or backwoods contribution, the outcome of the 
struggle with the redskin, that of the explorer and the 
prospector, looking out for snags in the uncharted 
rivers, or anxious to see how his first washing of auri- 
ferous earth will pan out, and that of the railway 
pioneer. Then comes, dating especially from the Ameri- 
can Civil War, the new political vocabulary, the replacing 
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of the stump, which was the backwoods orators rostrum, 
by the platform, which now even has wet and dry planks. 
When the North and South made peace, reconstruction 
became the mot d'ordre. Then arose a new political 
figure, the carpet-bagger, the needy and seedy adventurer 
from the North eager to exploit the negro vote. Our 
own day has seen the birth of the boot-legger, the real 
obstacle to any modification of strict prohibition. The 
era of frenzied finance gave us the wild-cat scheme, the 
bucket-shop and the alternations of booms and slumps. 
Mr Karel Capek has recently criticised the American 
admiration of the ‘big.’ It is curious how often the 
word recurs in the language. The man who succeeds 
in big business, makes big money, and is looked upon 
locally as the big noise. 

Of late years English has been inundated with 
American slang pure and simple. Intercourse between 
the two nations has never been so intimate. It would, 
I imagine, be difficult to find an Englishman of any 
notoriety who has not done a lecturing tour in the 
States, and there is to Englishmen such an attractive- 
ness in American idiom that very slight contact with it 
is quickly reflected. Most English business men of any 
eminence cross the Atlantic frequently. As a result, 
they no longer speak of ‘getting to business’ but of 
‘getting down to brass tacks.’ Sir Charles Higham, 
addressing business men at Nottingham (Feb. 4, 1926), 
is reported as saying that the newspapers were ‘ pulling 
better results than ever.’ Sir H. Walford Davies, giving 
evidence before a B.B.C. committee on music, explained 
that, ‘This jazz stuff has been fed to the public for years, 
and broadcasting is the best practicable way of counter- 
acting its results. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, at a recent hunt lunch, expressed the opinion that 
Leicestershire farmers are bully. This word, belonging 
to an older stratum of American, occurs in an historic 
utterance attributed to Theodore Roosevelt—‘I stand by 
the Ten Commandments. They are bully.’ The forcible 
picturesque element even enters, with what some people 
would regard as a shade of irreverence, into utterances 
inspired by religious enthusiasm. A recent American 
allusion to ‘the pep of Saint Paul, the first booster,’ 
shows the same attitude of mind as the advertisement, 
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in England (April 1926), of ‘a real old-fashioned red-hot 
Holy-Ghost revival.’ 

The language of the American comic stage and of the 
cinema, unintelligible at first, is rapidly adopted into 
colloquial English. The ‘Times Literary Supplement’ 
remarked lately that ‘London to-day takes its musical 
comedies and films ready made to the last stitch of slang 
from America. The novel heroine now allows her face 
to ‘register’ her emotions, and Miss Murphy’s ‘ Cabinet 
of Characters, from Theophrastus to Galsworthy,’ was 
recently described by a serious critic as ‘a series of 
close-ups.’ 

American slang, like that of other countries, is in a 
perpetual state of flux. It is doubtful whether Josh 
Billings would be altogether intelligible to a modern 
New York audience. One leading characteristic is, of 
course, substitution. I do not remember coming across 
the word dollar in the conversation of Mr Sinclair Lewis’s 
characters. When Mr Babbitt secured a bottle of gin 
for cocktail purposes, he was told by the bar-keep that 
the price was twelve bucks. Prof. Macknight tells us 
that : 

‘In the vocabulary of modern youth, chivalry is dead. 
The maiden is no longer placed on a pedestal or throne. She 
is no longer worshipped as a divinity. <A girl isajane,a dame, 
a moll, a flapper, a worm, a skirt, a smelt, a squab, a chicken, 
a doll, a sardine, a flirt, a damsel, a frail, a hairpin, a piece of 
calico, a petting skirt. If she is popular she is a darb, a 
peach, a bird, a belle, a live one, a baby vamp, a whizz, a 
pippin, a star, a sweet patootie, a baby, a choice bit of calico, 
a sweetums, a snappy piece of work, a pretty Geneviéve, a 
thrill, a flesh-and-blood angel. If she is unpopular, she is 
a pill, a pickle, a lemon, a dead one, a priss, a tomato, a chunk 
of lead, a drag, a gloom, a rag, an oil-can, a crumb, a nut- 
cracker face, a flat-tire, a mess.’ 


As this dates from 1923 the list should probably now 
be modified and augmented. 

Meiosis and hyperbole seem to be equally useful to 
the American slang-coiner. The first is exemplified by 
‘sitting up and taking nourishment,’ as a description of 
vigorous health, or the already ancient ‘to make oneself 
scarce,’ the second by such figures as ‘ greased lightning’ 
or ‘till hell freezes.’ But brevity is perhaps the’ chief 
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feature. This is attained either by apocope, as in vamp 
for vampire, mutt for muttonhead, fan for fanatic (ap- 
parently), etc., or by the substitution of an expressive 
monosyllable or compound of monosyllables for a longer 
word or description. It is here that American slang has 
made a real and useful contribution to colloquial English. 
There is about these American tabloids a terseness and 
a finality which leave nothing more to be said. When we 
have defined the Communist as either a crank or a crook, 
the subject is really exhausted. It is difficult now to ima- 
gine how we got on so long without the word stunt, how 
we expressed the characteristics so conveniently summed 
up in dope-fiend or high-brow, or any other possible way 
of describing that mixture of the cheap pathetic and the 
ludicrous which is now universally labelled sob-stuff. 
The amount of expression that American can give to 
the inexpressive particle is truly marvellous. This fact 
had been quickly noted by our own speakers and writers. 
An English preacher of distinction has lately declared 
from the pulpit that ‘The Church is up against the 
indifference of the masses, and it is wp to the Church to 
transform that indifference into eager enthusiasm.’ I 
have recently read in a university examination paper 
that ‘Moliére was out to reform society by the medium 
of laughter.’ In American the man who is ‘for it’ is a 
man who is ‘going to get his,’ or, more fully, who is 
‘going to get what's coming to him.’ 

At the present time great efforts are being made in 
the United States to teach correct English to the children 
of the foreign-born. It is possible that these efforts, 
combined with recent measures against multitudinous 
immigration, may have as a result the creation of a 
fairly homogeneous colloquial speech not too remote 
from educated English. If, as seems more likely, the 
American temperament, despite its general docility to 
standardisation, persists in its present attitude towards 
a standardised language, spoken American must eventu- 
ally become as distinct from English as Yiddish is from 
classical Hebrew. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
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Art. 10.—ASIA AND THE BOLSHEVISTS. 


To our forefathers the conservatism of the East passed 
into a proverb. They looked upon it as unchanging; 
not absolutely so, since no nation with any pretensions 
to civilisation can remain stationary, but relatively, by 
comparison with the more rapidly moving West. The 
West has always moved faster than the East, at any 
rate since the great era of maritime discovery, but the 
pace was accelerated and the difference therefore became 
more marked in the 19th century, when the discovery 
of the properties of steam and electricity revolutionised 
not only industry but the whole scheme of international 
relations. Europe penetrated into Asia, carrying with 
her the results of Western activity ; and although Asia 
has not been without her effect upon Europe, Western 
influence upon the East has been far more marked. In 
the realm of political ideas the conceptions of freedom 
and democracy were introduced, and caught the imagina- 
tion of the Eastern peoples. In the realm of material 
progress railways, factories, telegraphs and telephones— 
in fact all the paraphernalia of the great Western dis- 
coveries—changed the face of the unchanging East. The 
East began to remodel her armies and navies upon the 
Western model and even to dress her troops in the 
Western fashion. She dethroned her kings and began 
to set up representative assemblies; she turned to 
unaccustomed systems and unaccustomed trade, until 
public opinion in the West discarded the old label and 
began to talk of the rapidly changing East. ‘The 
“unchanging East,”’ says a recent writer, ‘has now lost 
such meaning as it ever had,’ and the phrase reflects 
accurately the opinion of the average man of to-day. 
Strangely enough—and yet, when one remembers the 
speculative tendencies of the East, not so strangely—the 
East has moved more obviously in the sphere of ideas 
than of action. For the proof of this, India offers the 
most convenient illustration ; not only because from her 
intimate connection with the West she has been more 
closely studied, but because she has given to the East 
two great religions and has kept alight the fires of two 
minor ones, The early Aryans came upon a people who 
were themselves civilised to some extent and who dwelt 
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among savage races. They brought with them the great 
Vedic gods, but there is little doubt that their religious 
ideas became modified by contact with those whom they 
had dispossessed, as the religion of the latter had been 
affected by the aboriginal customs and beliefs. This 
Vedic religion gave way to abstruse speculation, and for 
a time the religion became purely metaphysical until the 
Vedic gods almost entirely disappeared. Some, however, 
remained and were exalted from the position of minor 
deities with limited attributes into the personification 
of great principles, and the persistence of these gods 
opened up a way for the satisfaction of man’s craving 
for a personal god. The Way of Knowledge was super- 
seded by the Way of Devotion; the idea of incarnation 
facilitated the worship of superhuman persons who 
represented to the lesser intelligence those abstract ideas 
which they were unable to grasp. And thus by the 
survival of a residue, first of the Vedic gods, then of the 
philosophic conceptions, and lastly of the personal God, 
the whole being profoundly modified by primeval super- 
stitions, we have arrived at that curious compound, 
Hinduism, which it has puzzled many writers to define. 

At one stage of the evolution of Hinduism a reformer 
appeared who preached against idolatry and priestcraft, 
and based his system entirely upon philosophy and 
ethics. He had a pronounced success in his own country 
where kings and princes adopted the new cult and the 
greatest of them all was a convert. The Brahmans, 
however, were too strong, and the new religion died in 
the home of its birth, though not till after its seeds 
had been planted in distant lands where they took root 
and flourished, Buddhism eventually becoming established 
in the place of, or side by side with, the ancient cults. 
Buddhism went to Ceylon, to Burma, ‘to China, whence 
it was transplanted to Japan. But the form has 
changed. The usual desire for a personal god—for a 
God of some sort—prevailed, and Buddha became deified 
with numerous satellites to bear him company. 

These things happened long ago. The point to notice 
is that there has been little or no change since those far- 
off days. No one in India has ever thought of disputing 
the authority of the Vedas; no one in Burma or Ceylon 
has questioned the Pitakas; no one in China criticises 
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the Confucian text. It goes without saying that the 
precepts of the Koran are the guiding star of Islam, 
although learned Imams have put various interpretations 
upon obscure passages. On the other hand, Christianity, 
at any rate where it has not been kept as it were under 
lock and key by an authority claiming to be infallible, 
has undergone considerable modification. Science and 
criticism have made fierce onslaughts upon the Scriptures, 
and the views of their exponents have so far prevailed 
that certain episodes, once regarded as genuinely his- 
torical, have been acknowledged to be legends; the 
authenticity of certain books has been called in question, 
and learned divines are now at pains to argue on logical 
lines matters that within human memory were accepted 
with unquestioning faith. Nor is this true only of the 
various revelations. Religious persecution is now un- 
known in Western Europe and has given way to a 
religious toleration which sometimes threatens to become 
religious indifference; in Russia, on the other hand, 
where once the Jews were persecuted, though only 
indirectly for their faith, indifference has been trans- 
lated into active hatred, and men are persecuted not for 
refusing to conform to a creed but for daring to have 
any creed at all. 

Religious persecution is by no means dead in the 
East. Islam is dominant in Asia Minor, in Irak, in 
Persia, in Afghanistan, while in India its followers 
number about a quarter of the population and contain 
some of the most virile units. Wherever it has come 
into collision with other creeds it has shown no change 
since the days when the Zoroastrians were driven from 
Persia and their gallant remnant found a home in 
Western India. There is no need to labour the point ; 
every one recalls the extermination of the Armenians, 
the harrowing of the Assyrians and the Moplah mas- 
sacres of Hindus. Neither Hinduism nor Buddhism has 
been a persecuting religion for many centuries; but the 
spirit which animates persecution is still to be found— 
in India, where, since the patchwork allianee of Gandhi 
and the Ali brothers broke down, religious tension has 
become more strained than ever; and in China, where 
from time to time religious passion flares out against 
foreigners and especially against Christian missionaries. 
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Nor is the difference between East and West less 
marked in outward observances. The days of the jolly 
company that jogged so pleasantly to Canterbury are 
over, and if pilgrims still travel to Lourdes and even to 
Rome, they are counted among the superstitious, a 
survival of bygone times; the temporal power of the 
priesthood is departed all over Europe and priests are 
now confined to their spiritual functions. Pilgrimages 
are common in the East. In India they are one of the 
features of the country, and the great congregations of 
bathers in the sacred rivers have attracted many 
European spectators, The priestly caste is still the 
foremost in politics there, though its outlook has 
changed: the gurw is still especially honoured in the 
home. Charms and incantations still take the place 
of recognised medical science; the people, high and low 
alike, admit the value of purification. 

The instance of religion has been chosen because it 
illustrates most clearly the underlying conservatism of 
the Eastern peoples, among whom religion counts for so 
much. Long ago Buckle pointed out that religion is the 
product of civilisation and not its cause; if it be true to 
say that every nation has the government it deserves, it 
would be equally true to say that every people has the 
religion it deserves. The civilisation of the East is static. 
A French writer, M. René Guénon, has gone so far as to 
contend that the knowledge of the East is the only true 
knowledge; the East has arrived at its conclusions and 
surveys from the heights of its own security the puny 
efforts of the West which are dissipated in much frag- 
mentary ‘science’—here a little and there a little— 
forming no comprehensive whole and regarded by the 
Oriental as mere toys for children to play with. With 
the truth of this contention we are not here concerned, 
but we are concerned with the corollary that truth having 
been attained, progress is necessarily arrested. This con- 
tention is to a large extent borne out by the conditions 
of Oriental life in India. Western education has taught 
a fraction of the male population many things, the female 
very little ; and so long as the female half of the popula- 
tion remains, let us not say ignorant, for that is to 
arrogate too much to Western learning, but untouched 
by the culture of Europe, so long must the male in India 
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regard himself as living two lives—the life of the office, 
the platform, the Press, according to vocation, and the 
inner and more congenial life of the home. The clerk 
does not occupy his leisure with the stores of an English 
library; both by tradition and inclination he betakes 
himself to the great philosophies, the great poetry, the 
great Epics that have delighted so many generations 
before him. His marriage ceremonies, his funeral rites, 
his ancestral worship have adjusted themselves hardly 
at all to the exigencies of modern life; and the birth of 
a son is a more important crisis than what we call the 
chance of a lifetime. 

Now, the two outstanding features of this civilisation 
are the institution of caste and the veneration of 
ancestors. Caste, as every one knows, is peculiar to 
India; while ancestor worship perhaps reaches a higher 
stage in China and is the foundation of the older cult in 
Japan. Caste has been sufficiently abused by many 
writers, especially missionaries, who are never weary 
of declaiming against the injustice which it does to the 
outcaste. Years of attack upon this hoary system have 
made, however, little or no impression beyond knocking 
down a few stones of the outer walls. The social 
reformer in India has attempted to remedy some of the 
grosser evils of Indian social life; but his theories have 
never been translated into practice, and his exhortations 
have fallen upon deaf or indignant ears. It is significant 
that not long ago the mere rumour of the contamination 
of ghee in the Calcutta bazaars turned the clamour of 
agitation from politics into a new and more important 
channel. Caste is aristocracy in excelsis—the aristocracy 
neither of wealth nor of talent, but of birth alone—an 
aristocracy so exclusive that no one not born to it can 
enter in. It is recognised by high and low alike, as well 
by the prince who acknowledges the superiority of the 
Brahman as by the outcaste who acknowledges the 
superiority of everybody else. And, from another point 
of view, it is the impregnable fortress of the bourgeoisie, 
for the real proletariat of India consists of the pariah 
class, and the overwhelming majority both of the intel- 
lectual and of the landowning classes—the peasant pro- 
prietor being included among the landowners—belong 
to what we call the upper and the lower middle classes, 

L 2 
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This respect for caste, which is almost universally 
shown by a lower caste for anything above it, is one 
manifestation of the broad principle of veneration to be 
found throughout the East, even in the more democratic 
Islam. It has arisen partly from the patriarchal system 
which is not peculiar to the East, but has persisted there ; 
and partly from the worship paid to ancestors. Every- 
where in the East the male is valued above the female; - 
in India the woman is supposed to look upon her husband 
as a god, but the mother by virtue of the principle of 
ancestry receives the homage of her sons. The Koran 
definitely recognises the right of women to share in the 
property; but makes also elaborate distinctions as to 
its division, and lays down that ‘men are superior to 
women on account of the qualities with which God hath 
gifted the one above the other.’ In China, where, as in 
India; the family is the unit, veneration for the male 
head of the family is only equalled by veneration for 
deceased ancestors, and it is perhaps there that ancestor 
worship has reached its zenith. It will be observed from 
what has been said that the East is still unchanging 
except in externals, and that what change there has been 
is due to the impact of the West. Apart from the more 
obvious introduction of Western inventions which con- 
tribute to convenience and comfort, there have been 
undoubted signs of Western influence upon society. 
Caste has so far been relaxed in India as to allow of 
frequent travel abroad; Islam has to some extent put 
aside the traditional dislike of any but Koranic educa- 
tion; Chinese schools have been reorganised upon a 
more modern pattern, and rumour has it that Turkey, 
having cast out the Caliph and westernised the dress, 
is about to sanction civil marriages. Above all, Asiatic 
nations one after another have welcomed the idea of 
democracy. Persia, Egypt, Turkey and China have all 
turned Republican or democratic, and India under British 
guidance has received an embryonic form of popular 
government. Not one of those countries so far has 
any real appreciation of the spirit of democracy, however 
vociferous may be the lip-service paid to it. Like the 
Hebrews of old, when presented with the sublime con- 
ception of the One God, they are not ready for it; their 
civilisation and environment have been too strong for 
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them. They thought they had but to set up the machinery 
of democracy, and it would work by itself, forgetting 
that it is a spiritual idea which, among the Western 
nations where it has been most successful, has required 
centuries to evolve even to the measure of very com- 
parative perfection we see around us. In Persia, for 
example, they have dethroned the monarch of the ruling 
dynasty to set up another Shah, who is only so far 
democratic that he was accepted by the people and does 
not reign in right of royal blood. In Egypt the people, 
or such of them as are able to form any opinion, appear 
to be hypnotised by a single personality whose creed 
consists mainly of hatred for the foreigner and who has 
no constructive programme for the good government of 
the country, the true aim of democracy. In China the 
establishment of a republic was followed by an attempt 
of the President to grasp the crown; and, though in the 
enthusiasm of the moment the attempt failed, we are 
still witnessing the struggle for a military dictatorship 
amongst warring parties, whose sympathies seem to be 
rather with the leading man than with any particular 
political creed. In India the shifting kaleidoscope of 
parties has not yet settled down into a fixed pattern; 
those who are called the leaders of the people have no 
very definite creed. It may please the Dases, the 
Nehrus, and the Saprus to profess leadership, but the 
only figures who have really caught the imagination of 
the people in recent years are Tilak and Gandhi. Tilak, 
who made his appeal chiefly to the intellectuals, owed 
his popularity not to the preaching of democratic ideals, 
but to the passionate denunciation of the foreigner and 
his propagandist method of appeal to religion and to 
history ; while Gandhi was worshipped not as a politician, 
but as a saint, and his popularity rested upon his supposed 
miraculous powers and his admittedly blameless life. 
The slogan that caught the popular fancy was not 
democracy, but the exaltation of the ancient Hindu 
ideals. Gandhi’s dislike of Western materialism was 
translated by the ignorant into racial hatred. As a 
politician he was a failure. His attempt to champion 
the cause of the depressed classes was met by the 
stubborn opposition of caste, and he himself was threat- 
ened with excommunication. His Hindu-Moslem alliance 
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fell to pieces as soon as the motive for it disappeared ; 
his method of weaning the people from their Western 
ways was whittled down by his successors into a meaning- 
less formula. 

Democracy is defined in the celebrated phrase as 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. 
It is generally admitted that the peoples of the East do 
not understand it because they have not been educated 
enough for it politically. From time immemorial they 
have taken no interest in politics because they have 
never been allowed a share in the government. How, 
indeed, it is asked, can they be expected to develop the 
interest necessary when the vast majority of them have 
not received even the rudiments of education? If we in 
England question the system by which the most ignorant 
has an equal share in the government with the most 
enlightened ; by which a similar share is given to women 
who have never given a thought to political questions 
and under which a vast number of majority votes go 
for nothing, what sort of democratic system will result 
in a country where the great masses of the people are 
ignorant not only of political principles but of letters? 
The argument is sound enough so far as it goes, but it 
does not go all the way. The democratic spirit involves 
a contradiction of two of the most important factors in 
Eastern civilisation; a general reverence and a general 
mental apathy. Nothing strikes the Eastern sojourner 
on his return to England more forcibly than the contrast 
between the sturdy independence of the Englishman 
and the servility of the Oriental. Both arise out of 
the environment in which they live; they may have 
originated, as has been suggested, in the aspects of 
Nature which are so gigantic in the East and by com- 
parison so insignificant in the West; but, whatever 
their origin may have been, they are the products 
respectively of an instinctive feeling of reverence and 
of its gradual disappearance. There is nothing that the 
Indian values more than izzat, the dignity that connotes 
the respect due to him from others; there is nothing in 
Europe that resembles the claims that used to be made 
for the Emperor of China or the pretensions of the 
Shah to be King of kings. In England, where in all 
Europe the democratic spirit is strongest, the British 
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workman regards you as his equal, if not his inferior, 
in that you cannot do the particular job that he has 
learned. There is still some remnant of an aristocracy 
of talent, of birth, and even of wealth in Great Britain; 
but with the respect due to such superiorities is mingled 
a contempt for ‘highbrows’ or non-producers, for the 
occasional arrogance of the newly-rich as well as for 
the parasites who exploit the possession of titles un- 
worthily enjoyed and who maintain a doubtful position 
by sweating the poor. 

There is, however, an Asiatic nation to which these 
fundamental characteristics do not seem to apply, so 
much so that writers are puzzled where to place its 
people in the Oriental scheme. They cut the Gordian 
knot by declaring roundly that the Japanese are not 
Oriental in outlook or character, but are purely Western. 
The truer explanation would seem to be that the world 
is not divided into East and West but rather into North 
and South, and that this division really applies only to 
the Northern hemisphere. There has been no single 
‘ abiding civilisation south of the Equator, since Pizarro 
destroyed Peru, that does not take its origin from the 
efforts of some colonising European country. North of 
the Equator, however, the differences are as marked by 
a line produced from the Mediterranean along the 35th 
parallel of latitude as by a line drawn through the 
Suez Canal. Such a line must, of course, be arbitrary, 
whether it be drawn by latitude or longitude. Thus, 
the line suggested leaves Mongolia and part of India to 
the north, but obvious considerations of history and 
geography account for these anomalies. This division 
is, in fact, only another way of saying that climate is 
one of the great determining factors of civilisation, and 
no one doubts that climate varies more along the lines 
of latitude than along those of longitude. Upon that 
classification Japan belongs to the northern half, and 
those who contend that she is Western are so far right 
inasmuch as she is in the category to which all Europe 
and North America belong. We may further account 
for the Japanese anomaly by remembering that her 
strength has always lain in adaptability rather than in 
originality. She borrowed her religion from India, her 
language and art from China, her modern industrialism 
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and armaments from Europe. But she has made these 
acquisitions peculiarly her own; her art is Chinese with 
a difference, her constitution, imitated from Europe, has 
been skilfully adapted to suit her needs. Her skill has 
been shown in the way she has taken what she has 
borrowed and made it part of herself, while her northern 
energy has enabled her ‘to fling off her old traditions 
with ease and to turn to the something that brings her 
into line with, and promises her a greater place in, the 
modern world. Whether this be the true explanation 
or not, the rise of Japan and her extraordinary success 
in adopting and adapting Western civilisation is com- 
monly regarded as something of a miracle, and the fact 
that it is so regarded shows that she is an exception to 
the Asiatic rule. 

If there be any value in this reasoning it follows 
that Bolshevism stands a very poor chance of obtain- 
ing a permanent footing in the East. As a creed it 
embodies all that the East abhors, and condemns all 
that the East for centuries has held sacred. It has 
made war upon religion, at first openly and later under 
the pretext of finding in it political conspiracy; and 
religion is the very life-blood of Eastern peoples. It has 
made war on the bourgeoisie; and it is the bourgeoisie 
that has most profited by the march of events in India 
and China, for it is to them that the power has fallen, 
and they it is who would lose most by revolution. It 
has exalted the proletariat, which, in India, is repre- 
sented by the outcastes, in China by the coolie who, stark 
naked, hauls boats against the current in the gorge of 
the Yang-Tse. In India, however, the exaltation of the 
proletariat implies the total abolition of caste, and 
above all of the Brahmans whom the outcastes have 
been taught to regard as their peculiar oppressors; 
while Bolshevism means the rise to power of the worst 
elements among Mahommedans and the concentration 
of power in the hands of those who, as yet, have not 
the faintest glimmering of organisation, and are utterly 
ignorant. Again, it has cast aside the spirit of reverence 
for God or man; it worships neither the aristocracy of 
talent, nor that of birth, nor of character, nor of wealth, 
but only the capacity to produce material things. In 
this it violates two of the cardinal principles of Oriental 
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civilisation, which not only inculcates reverence, as we 
have already seen, but practises it, and prides itself 
especially upon its spirituality. The Indian doctrine of 
Maya, so often alluded to as impossible and absurd, does 
not mean that the whole phenomenal world is unreal, as 
a mirage is unreal; but that the true Reality in the 
philosophical sense lies beyond it, and that to treat it as 
Reality is an error and, therefore, false. The reverence 
of Islam for the Koran, for its great monotheistic con- 
ception, and for Mohammed, the greatest of the prophets 
of God, is intense to the point of fanaticism, and, despite 
the Turkish example, there are no signs of any religious 
weakening in Islam. The attempt to substitute a purely 
materialistic creed for such doctrines as these would 
have about as much chance of success. as an attempt to 
eliminate the Cross from Christianity. 

It may be objected, however, that these qualities of 
reverence and religious fervour were especially charac- 
teristic of Russia under the old dispensation, and since 
Russia is half Asiatic, what reason is there to suppose 
that Asia herself will not as readily and as suddenly 
adopt the new creed? Do not recent events in China 
point that way? Let it be remembered, in the first 
place, that not only is Russia only half Asiatic, as her 
arts, literature, and music show, but that the line drawn, 
as I have suggested, through the Mediterranean leaves 
her in the Northern division. The Communist party in 
Russia is said to number half a million, and the driving 
force seems to come from the North and indeed from 
outside Russia. The overwhelming mass of the popula- 
tion has endured rather than encouraged Bolshevism ; 
‘the peasant if not wilfully obstructing cannot be said 
to lend any positive support to the present régime.’ 
There is nothing to show that Russia as a whole has 
been converted to Bolshevism or any form of Com- 
munism, because the terrorist methods applied have 
effectually crushed freedom of opinion, and again, to quote 
Mr J. H. Gorvin once more, because the psychology of 
the Russian peasant ‘ presents a strange combination of 
loveableness and cruelty and a total incapacity for ex- 
ecutive action.’ It is this incapacity which results in 
fatalism, for fatalism is the product rather than the 
cause of Oriental apathy ; and it is this same incapacity 
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which deprives the Asiatic of initiative and induces 
him to follow where an energetic leader suggests. 
But Bolshevism has other weapons in its armoury 
besides the brotherhood of man, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and sheer terrorism. To the Russian peasant 
it has held out the promise, to large extent fulfilled, of 
complete ownership of the land, on which he was once 
a hired man, and this appeal to material gain had a 
great influence on securing the peasants’ support to the 
Soviets. In Asia—and especially in China and India— 
the main inducement is the elimination of the foreigner. 
To overthrow Europe in its chief Asiatic strongholds is 
a matter of more concern than to capture the Asiatic 
countries for Communism. What measure of success 
the Bolshevists have recently had in Southern China 
was due entirely to the skilful fomenting of racial hatred 
in the alleged cause of independence; and the same 
weapon is being used in India so far as circumstances 
allow. Neither in India nor in China is there the 
slightest sign that the masses have really adopted, or 
could even understand, the underlying principles of 
Bolshevism. The class which has shown itself most 
vociferous in its abuse and dislike of foreigners is that 
which, if the Russian precedent be followed, would stand 
to lose most. The Bolshevist is not so much creating an 
opportunity as using one already to his hand. It is his 
first step to world revolution. 

Eastern races are liable to sudden bursts of popular 
fury which generally die down as speedily as they are 
kindled. There is, of course, some real or fancied 
grievance used by agitators to start the fire; and we 
must expect to see more of such outbursts from time to 
time. They are born of youthful enthusiasm and they 
die when that enthusiasm withers; like the sudden 
storm on an Italian lake, they seem to spring from 
nowhere and cease for no manifest reason. A strong 
government soon puts an end to them, a weak one 
tolerates them; for in the long run it is the attitude of 
the government that counts. No revolution can succeed 
without responsible leaders; and very nearly always it 
is found that only the thoughtless are the revolu- 
tionaries. Speaking of Swaraj in his recent book on 
India, Sir Valentine Chirol says, 
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‘ As they saw, or thought they saw, the vision of Swaraj, 
which they had chiefly pictured to themselves as a release 
from an oppressive or at least vexatious foreign yoke, growing 
less remote and shadowy, they began to see also the other side 
of the picture . . . Indians of different creeds and races took 
to figuring out what Swaraj would actually mean for each 
community and in the process it was robbed of much of its 


fascination,’ 


Substitute ‘Bolshevism’ for ‘Swaraj,’ and ‘ Eastern 
peoples’ for ‘Indians,’ and you will have arrived at a 
fairly safe prediction of the future of Bolshevism in the 
East. The vision of independence is held out as a 
glittering bait to those who are now under European 
rule and influence. The old traditions, the old customs, 
the old beliefs and ideas which have their roots deep 
down in the lives of the peoples must prevail in the long 
run against the hurried growths of yesterday. The 
democratic idea has for many years been fostered in 
India by the British, to whom it is the culmination of 
good government; yet the spirit of democracy has made 
but little progress, and though lip service be paid to the 
democratic conceptions of society, things remain much 
where they were when they are really put to the test. 
In Afghanistan, the only thoroughly independent 
country on the continent of Asia, the sturdy Afghans 
are little likely to put their freedom in peril or to 
sacrifice their faith for an idea; nothing short of a 
popular rising—which, moreover, guarantees indepen- 
dence of Russia—is likely to availthem anything. Japan 
would seem to offer a better field for the Bolshevist; but 
Japan has a strong government, and experience of history 
makes her suspicious of Russia. It is more likely that 
the natural affinities of the yellow races will prevail, 
and that Japanese influence will stiffen the back of 
China to resist the encroachments of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The West is dynamic; her activity drives her from 
one great movement to another; but the East is static. 
She is firm in the conviction of the excellence of her own 
civilisation, and in that conviction she will remain. 


STANLEY RICE. 
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Art. 11—THE COMING OF ALCHEMY. 


1. Les origines de Valchimie. Collection des anciens 
alchimistes grecs. La chimie au moyen age. Archéo- 
logie et histoire des sciences. By M. P. E. Bertholet. 
Paris, 1885-1906. 

. Studies in the History of Medieval Science. By C. H. 
Haskins. Milford, 1924. 

3. Knowledge acquired concerning the Cultivation of 
Gold. Translated by E. J. Holmyard. Paris: Geuthner, 
1923. 

. Chemistry to the Time of Dalton. By E. J. Holmyard. 
Milford, 1925. 

. Enstehung und Ausbreitung der Alchimie. By E. O. 
von Lippman. Berlin, 1919. 

. Arabische Alchemisten, 1924. Tabula Smaragdina. 
By Julius Ruska. Winter: Heidelberg, 1926. 

. Des manuscrits grecs (alchemiques) des tles brittaniques. 
By D. W. Singer in collaboration with A. and W. J. 
Anderson. Bruxelles, 1924. 

. The Story of Early Chemistry. By J. M. Stillman. 
Appelton, 1924. 


THE recovery of European civilisation from the almost 
universal barbarism of the Dark Ages was slow and 
uneven. It was a barbarism rooted in devastation 
repeated over wide areas again and again for two 
centuries by the Magyar from the east, the Saracen 
from the south, and the Northmen from the sea. In 
England, the Low Countries, France and the Rhineland, 
and the North of Spain, every human activity was bent 
on the mere preservation of life for nearly two centuries, 
and if in rare parts of what we may call Atlantic Europe 
something a little beyond this bare modicum was possible, 
it was because an easier and richer prey offered itself to 
the sea-rover, because the Saracen invader was civilised 
and knew the value of settled order in his subjects. But 
the land of France as a whole was a waste: the legisla- 
tion and good order which were the great and abiding 
glory of Charlemagne had been so trampled to the dust 
in the wars and dissensions of his successors that when 
invasion came from without there was none to meet it. 
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All that was left was the age-long organisation of the 
Church with its dioceses, each linked with its central 
city, and the monasteries—no longer places of study 
and devotion. Hardly a city in the land escaped fire and 
sword over and over again, hardly was there a monastery 
not levelled to the ground and rebuilt and destroyed 
again. And when, after the invaders retreated, the 
surviving monks returned and began to rebuild their 
ruined home, it would be long before their thoughts 
could turn to any but the most pressing needs of their 
discipline, or the need for science or literature be felt. 
Such needs are the product of comparative leisure and 
growing wealth, and when curiosity as to the world 
around them and the history of the past began to revive, 
the means of gratifying it were far to seek. 

There were indeed two great civilisations, still at 
the height of their powers, with a foothold in Europe 
throughout the Dark Ages, the Byzantine and the Arab. 
But Byzantium, with its long inheritance of wealth and 
its specialised learning, was cut off from Atlantic Europe 
by the invasions from the plains of Asia which had 
closed its natural avenue of the Danube route; while 
the communication of its learning through Italy was 
hindered by theological discussion and intermittent war- 
fare, so that its share in our revival of learning was 
small. The Arab civilisation, on the other hand, seems 
from the first moment of reviving curiosity as to science 
to have been that to which all eyes turned, in spite of 
the difference of religion and language. As the wave 
of Mohammedan conquest slowly receded, Christian and 
Moslem lived side by side, and it became known that 
much of the ancient knowledge could be found in the 
schools of Spain. Even before the end of the tenth 
century the future Pope Sylvester had sought to learn 
from them, and though throughout the eleventh century 
the intellectual energies of Europe were engaged in the 
double conflict of the Church against paganism among 
the people on the one hand, and on the other against 
the more dangerous attempts of the temporal power to 
draw its organisation and its growing wealth into the 
service of an irreligious bureaucracy, the way was open, 
few indeed followed in his steps. Until this conflict had 
been fought out and its result assured, no other forms 
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of mental activity could hope for attention: the problem 
of security in this life and in that to come was too 
insistent to allow of any dalliance with the less pressing 
claims of the mind and intellect. 

By the opening years of the twelfth century a great 
part of this needful preliminary had been accomplished. 
A settled law was in process of evolution everywhere 
in Europe, while the Church, aided by the revival of 
monasticism, had asserted itself with vigour in the 
religious as in the political world. The last of the great 
barbarian irruptions had finally ceased, and the Normans 
had established themselves as supporters of the institu- 
tions they had erstwhile shattered, as patrons of the 
arts and learning which they had almost succeeded in 
annihilating in a long-drawn-out orgy of destruction. 
The Crusades had in their turn come to the help of the 
body politic by relieving it of the hot blood which would 
have been a continued menace to its growing civilisation, 
while at home peace and relative good government gave 
an opportunity for the growth of comfort and wealth. 

It was then that the revival of the study of letters 
began. The tradition of the schools founded by Charle- 
magne had persisted, and even in the worst times of the 
two centuries following him the Latin classics were 
being read and copied, now here now there, with 
reverential accuracy, but their influence was restricted 
in the highest degree, and their study was subject to 
the passing whims of those in authority, to the accidents 
of time or destruction by fire or neglect. If the work 
of only some two-score men between the sixth and the 
twelfth centuries could have been annihilated, almost 
the whole of classical literature would have been lost 
to us: on such weak threads does the continuance 
of civilisation depend! They survived, however, and 
as from each school or abbey copies were made and 
exchanged, by the middle of the twelfth century the 
small but growing learned world of Western Europe 
was tolerably familiar with nearly everything in classical 
Latin that we read to-day, and with some books we have 
lost. For a learned world had come into being, a world 
of great schools and eager scholars who pursued learn- 
ing from one teacher to another, a world in which the 
medieval university was already foreshadowed. The 
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list of books read and quoted from by John of Salisbury, 
friend and secretary of Thomas & Becket, will show the 
range of its reading, while the number of works of real 
value produced in the century will prove its claim 
to intellectual importance. But the twelfth-century 
renaissance was a literary renaissance: it knew nothing 
of science; its notions of the universe, of the earth, of 
living things, or of inanimate bodies were vague and 
inaccurate to the last degree, gathered from mis- 
understandings of Macrobius, Martianus Capella, and 
Isidore, 

It must not, however, be thought that there were no 
students of science at the time; there was no lack of 
isolated students, but the schools were too busy forging 
the tools of thought to feel any need of scientific 
material on which to use them. Medicine and astronomy 
were the first of the physical sciences to attract students 
to pass beyond the borders of Christendom in search 
of knowledge. Medicine, first as an art and then as a 
science, was obviously better taught and practised in 
Arab-speaking lands, and Arab treatises on medicine 
were the earliest translated. Astronomy was a science 
which forced itself on the attention of every one 
interested in the external universe, a science now 
reintroduced into Europe with a perfected instrument 
for observation—the astrolabe. Next came improved 
methods of calculation: addition and subtraction could 
be done and had been done on the old-fashioned counting 
board or abacus with great success, but the more difficult 
processes of multiplication and division on the abacus 
cried out for simplification, which came in its turn from 
the East. 

By this time it was known that the whole body of 
Greek learning was to be had from Arab sources. The 
Moslem world had absorbed the masterpieces of Hellenic 
thought, almost forgotten in Byzantium, and had made 
them the centre of their teaching. The presence of a 
Christian side by side with a Moslem Spain made access 
to it comparatively simple, while, on the other hand, 
Sicily, with its Norman rulers, its mixed population of 
Moslem faith and blood, of Italians and of Levantine 
Greeks, with its memories of the near-by Magna Grecia, 
furnished a commodious jumping-off place for students 
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eager to learn what Byzance could teach them as well 
as the wisdom of the East. By these two gates Science 
entered Europe. 

The story of the translations and of the men who 
made them, as told by Prof. Haskins, is in itself almost 
a romance. Setting aside Constantine the African and 
his medical works, perhaps translated through the 
Hebrew, the first European name we meet is that of 
an Englishman, Adelard of Bath, from his early youth 
a wanderer in search of learning of all kinds. Skilful 
enough in music to be called on to play before a queen, 
he left France to travel into.Sicily and Southern Italy 
during the early years of the twelfth century. By 1126 
he had learned Arabic and translated the astronomical 
tables of Cordova. Soon after he produced the version 
of Euclid which was used in one form or another 
throughout the Middle Ages. By 1130 he was back in 
England, having lived for seven years in Syria, and his 
last work, dedicated to the future Henry II, was written 
about 1146. His interests extended from falconry on 
one side (he wrote the earliest Latin treatise on the 
subject) to technical chemistry on the other. After 
Adelard come Plato of Tivoli, of whom we know 
nothing but his work, another Englishman, Robert of 
Chester, Hermann of Carinthia, Rudolf of Bruges, and, 
greatest of all, Gerard of Cremona, while of native 
Spaniards and Jewish scholars there were not a few— 
all of them except Gerard working in the first half of 
the twelfth century. 

Among the other Greek sciences which had passed 
over into the East and were there commented on and 
assimilated, Alchemy was not overlooked. Robert of 
Chester, who, with his literary partner Hermann of 
Carinthia, had been employed at Toledo in 1143 on the 
translation of the Koran, made the first dated version 
of a work on Alchemy from the Arabic in 1144; Gerard 
of Cremona, who died in 1187, had before then produced 
translations of three important works on the subject; 
and early in the 13th century a considerable number 
of other treatises were available, though we know 
nothing of their translators and suspect the attributed 
authorship. Unfortunately no twelfth-century manu- 
scripts of these books have survived; our earliest 
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collections date from the second half of the 13th century, 
when they had become classics. 

It is largely due to the work of Berthelot in France 
and of Kopp in Germany that we have a clear and 
connected idea of the early history of Alchemy. More 
than forty years ago, in ‘Les Origines d’Alchimie, 
Berthelot called attention to a papyrus of workshop 
receipts buried with an Egyptian mummy, and recalled 
the statement of John of Antioch that Diocletian had 
ordered all the books of the Egyptians on the art of 
making gold to be brought out and burnt. These 
receipts, written in Greek, he connected with a number 
of technical handbooks of various ages, and thus estab- 
lished the fact of a continuous workshop tradition 
running from the date of the Christian era up to the 
present day. The greater part of them were for making 
alloys of gold with a fine gold surface, and imitations of 
gold, of precious stones, and of pearls, or for the dyeing 
of Tyrian purple and its substitutes. Gold, purple, and 
precious stones were the incentives, we are now told, 
to the spread of primitive culture over the globe from 
Peru to Ireland in the remote past; when we first meet 
Alchemy it is solely concerned with the making of them. 

These Alexandrian text-books seem to make no dis- 
tinction between gold alloys and imitation gold, and it 
has been assumed that their users were ignorant of any 
difference. The story of Archimedes is sufficient proof 
that this difference was easily detected by practical 
men; it was only when philosophers began to write on 
the theoretical aspect of the science, that all touch with 
real things was rapidly lost in a cloud of metaphors 
and analogies composed under Gnostic and neo-Platonist 
influences. It is again to Berthelot that we owe the 
publication of many of the treatises written by Greek 
alchemists from the third to the fifth century, and 
though later students have been able to supplement 
his interpretations and to correct some mistakes in 
them, all respect is due to him, and it is with some 
pain that one sees the continual denigration of his work 
by Dr von Lippman, a blot upon a compilation which is 
otherwise of the greatest value. The great name of 
Democritus is attached to the most practical of these 
treatises; Zozimus, Synesius, and Olympiodorus are the 
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chief commentators, and their works range between an 
exalted theurgy and childish fables. Here, for instance, 
is how the shape of the ingots of tin is accounted for by 
one of them. In the distant land of the West where 
tin is found it wells out like water from a certain spring. 
The spring is watched, and when it seems about to over- 
flow its brim, the country folk select a beautiful girl 
and expose her nude in a little hollow beyond it. The 
flood of tin rushes out on her, she flies away at full 
speed to save herself, and all the young people round, 
armed with axes, strike at the stream of tin as it nears 
her, and cut off portions of it. These flow into the 
hollow, and solidifying are cut into ingots. But in 
none of these treatises, neither from legend nor secret 
doctrine, from mystic nor initiate, can any scientific 
basis for Alchemy be deduced. 

At the end of the seventh century, a wave of Puri- 
tanism submerged Byzantine Art, and for over a century 
the goldsmiths, painters, mosaic and glass workers were 
deprived of their chief customers by the iconoclast per- 
secution. They were driven far afield to find new 
markets for their skill, taking with them their books 
of workshop receipts, originally in Greek, but as time 
went on translated into Latin. Many of them went to 
Italy, others to France and the Rhineland, thus helping 
in a revival of the decorative arts, already flourishing in 
Saxon and Erse lands, but now on a larger and more 
magnificent scale. Such works as the Stavelot reliquary 
are a testimony to the influence of the new-comers. 

A number of these receipt-books have been printed 
in the last century and translated for the general reader. 
The oldest copy of a work of this kind is an eighth- — 
century manuscript of the ‘Compositiones ad Tingenda,’ 
which has a few of its receipts still in Greek, though 
written down in Latin characters by a scribe who did 
not understand them. The most widespread is a collec- 
tion called the ‘Mappae Clavicula,’ written in the ninth 
century: a later form of it, containing Arabic and 
English words and formule, was brought by Adelard of 
Bath to this country. The book of receipts most likely 
to be known by the general reader is the ‘Schedula 
Diversarum Artium’ of Theophilus, which we may date 
provisionally as composed at the end of the eleventh 
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century: it has been twice printed in this country. 
Another interesting book is a poem ‘ De Artibus Roman- 
orum,’ attributed to Eraclius; it is noteworthy because 
the emperor of that name is constantly, and quite inde- 
pendently, connected with alchemy. But neither the 
name nor the art of alchemy seems to have been known 
in Western Europe till the latter part of the twelfth 
century, though rumours of its existence in Byzantium 
and Spain had begun to spread. In 1063 the Lauresham 
Chronicle tells us of a certain Paulusin Bremen, a Jewish 
stranger converted to Christianity, who, whether from 
avarice or from a love of wisdom, went to Greece, and 
returned to take service with Adalbert, Archbishop of 
Bremen and Hamburg, boasting of his acquirements in 
many arts, that in three years’ time he could make philo- 
sophers of unlearned men, and that he could make fine 
gold out of copper. The Archbishop readily believed all 
that he said, especially this addition to his lies that he 
would make at Hamburg a public mint for gold and 
would give bezants of gold for pence. 

The other mention of Alchemy is in Theophilus. He 
is describing the various kinds of gold, the ways of puri- 
fying them, and so on, his information being derived 
from Pliny and similar sources, when he suddenly goes 
on to say that there is also a kind of gold made in Spain 
from red copper, powdered basilisk, human blood, and 
vinegar. Two old barn-door cocks of twelve to fifteen 
years of age arefattened in anunderground stone chamber 
till they lay eggs. The cocks are turned out and toads 
put in to hatch theeggs. The chicks soon grow serpents’ 
tails and try to escape by burrowing, whereupon they 
are enclosed in strong round brazen vessels perforated 
with tiny air-holes, which are buried for six months to 
allow the little basilisks to grow by absorbing the 
vapours of the earth. The vessels are then made red 
hot and the beasts consumed to ashes. To these, carefully 
pulverised, a third part of the dried blood of a ruddy 
man is added, and the whole lot is made into a paste with 
strong vinegar. The paste is smeared on thin plates of 
copper which are heated to redness and cooled, again 
and again, until they are entirely converted into gold. 
This fantastic account is based perhaps on some distorted 
report of Spanish alchemical jargon, 

M 2 
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Alchemy was either experimental, in which case it 
was an art, classified by Vincent of Beauvais as one of 
the mechanical arts, or it was speculative, and thus 
comes into the history of scientific ideas. The Arab 
alchemists held, as Plato and Aristotle had held, that a 
matter existed, absolutely deprived of all properties, but 
capable of receiving them from without; they distin- 
guished four simple natures—dry, moist, hot, cold—and 
they believed that from combinations of these four 
elements, fire, air, water and earth, were formed. Plato 
correlated the four elements to four states of matter— 
solid, liquid, aeriform, imponderable—and, impressed by 
the importance of the permanence of natural forms, 
such as those of plants and animals, made form a cause 
of existence, The idea of transmutation is Platonic, 
Why should a substance be classified as water when in 
condensing it becomes a stone, on heating it becomes 
air, when inflamed air becomes fire, and when air may 
be compressed to become water? Moreover, since the 
primal matter is influenced from without, is it likely 
that the stars should be without influence? Then ideas 
of similarity came in. Plotinus held the unity of the 
universe, and, like Plato, that the world was an animal; 
he admits signs and signatures. All this is purely 
gratuitous hypothesis; the reasoning, the ideas, are 
« priort; but they were the scientific basis of Arabic 
alchemical speculation. 

The study of Arabic alchemy is only in its early 
stages, though here again Berthelot was a pioneer in the 
publication of a few complete though unimportant works. 
Recently Prof. Ruska and Mr Holmyard have begun 
the publication of Arabic texts, and Prof. Wiedemann 
and Mr Stapleton have greatly helped in the identifica- 
tion of the substances and processes described by the 
alchemists. The study demands a competent Arabist 
and student of Greek philosophy who is at the same 
time a skilled chemist, a paleeographer, and something of 
a mineralogist. Alchemy, coming from the Greeks as 
an art, was taken up by the Arab philosophers—students 
of Aristotle and his commentators, greedy for know- 
ledge, subtle and profound thinkers. In their hands 
alchemical theory was linked up to a general philo- 
sophical view of the universe, and many of their writings 
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show steady advance in speculation, though only a few 
have been translated. One curious fact remains to be 
stated. We possess a number of Latin translations of 
works on Alchemy, obviously made from Arabic originals, 
most of them in print for centuries; we have also over 
three hundred alchemical treatises in Arabic of ancient 
authorship ; in only one certain case have we both the 
Latin translation and the Arabic original, and in that 
case the Latin has not been printed. For the history of 
European thought, however, it is the translations only 
that are of importance, made and published as they were 
without sequence or plan during the course of a century 
whenever new students were able to persuade the 
owners of such valuable secrets to allow them to be 
translated. Very slowly indeed did the ideas on which 
these treatises were based percolate through the world 
of learning. It was not till the Physics and Metaphysics 
of Aristotle came to be regularly taught in the uni- 
versities that an instructed public was prepared for 
their study, but by the middle of the 13th century 
numerous small laboratories seem to have been at work 
in Italy, France, Germany, and England, and the number 
of treatises on the subject written at this period is com- 
paratively great, while the leading minds of the time— 
Albert, St Thomas and Roger Bacon—far outstripped 
their Arabic teachers in their grasp of the problem of 
transmutation. 

It is not a little remarkable that the first dated 
translation of an Arabic treatise on Alchemy should be 
associated with the first Arab known to have studied 
the subject—Khalid ibn Yazid ibn Mu’awiya (635-704). 
The work is entitled ‘De Compositione Alchymie,’ and 
purports to be the instruction given to him by a Chris- 
tian monk Morienus (or Marianus). As printed it con- 
sists of a preface by the translator, followed by a long 
romantic introduction, which may or may not have been 
found in the original Arabic, but is not in our earliest 
manuscripts, and is certainly not historical. The re- 
mainder of this treatise may be divided into a theoretical 
and practical section. The first, proceeding by question 
and answer, explains the definition of Alchemy which the 
translator had quoted from an earlier treatise, the ‘De 
Substantiarum Mutatione,’ and proceeds to lay a philo- 
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sophical basis of the four qualities (which Robert of 
Chester mistranslates elements), heat, cold, moisture and 
dryness ; a single matter formless and capable of receiv- 
ing all forms; two active root elemental states, water 
and fire, from which the other two—earth and air—can 
be composed. The author then proceeds to develop an 
analogy with the growth of the human body—the 
microcosm, and the universe—the macrocosm. The 
work of Alchemy must follow the natural order of 
growth—coition, conception, impregnation, birth and 
nutrition, and imitate these processes in proper vessels 
at the proper temperature. The practical part of the 
work, purposely enigmatical, seems to teach the means 
of obtaining either a gold alloy or a gold-coloured 
surface of brass or copper. Prof. Ruska, in the first 
part of his ‘Arabische Alchemisten, does not consider 
the work, as we have it, authentic. 

For a more complete view of the contemporary 
theories of Greek alchemy we have to turn to a curious 
work known as the ‘ Turba Philosophorum,’ a collection 
of extracts from Greek writers which is extant in two 
forms, one of them apparently translated directly from 
the Arabic, the second having passed through Hebrew. 
The basis of the work is a number of questions on the 
theory of Alchemy, to which each philosopher in turn 
gives an answer. It would be difficult to extract a 
consistent body of theory from material so disparate, 
but such as it is it is based on the properties of the 
four elemental states, the conversion of one body into 
another by a ferment, the analogy of semen and the 
‘ixir, or elixir, a number of parables, and a great 
emphasis on colour, more particularly on the production 
of Tyrian purple. The last is an infallible proof of the 
influence of an Egyptian element in Arabic alchemy ; 
the further this gets from its source the less we hear 
of colour, while purple drops out altogether. A certain 
amount of astrology is present in both forms of the 
book. We cannot say when this translation was made, 
but it was probably very early. Its influence is mainly 
as a source of high-sounding quotations. E 

Another very important text, very early translated 
from the Arabic, was the famous Emerald Table of 
Hermes. It has come down in many forms, the oldest 
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apparently being introduced by a story of its having 
been found in a cave-grave of the ancients. It con- 
sists of fifteen sentences, probably of Egyptian origin, 
beginning ‘Veritas ita se habet et non est dubium, 
quod inferiora superioribus et superiora inferioribus 
respondent. There is no ancient Greek form of it 
known. A large number of the Latin alchemical 
treatises were commentaries upon it. A very complete 
account of its history has just been issued by Prof. 
Ruska. Unfortunately, he was not aware of its earliest 
forms in Latin, dating from the first half of the 13th 
century—one of them embedded in the ‘Secretum 
Secretorum, the other in ‘Hermes de Alchimia ’—by 
which it was known to Albertus Magnus. 

The three alchemical books translated by Gerard of 
Cremona are works of quite different calibre. The first 
is by the celebrated Arab alchemist, known to Europe 
as Geber, Abu Musa Jabir ibn Hayyan. The number of 
works attributed to him is very large, and there is much 
doubt whether the most popular of them, such as the 
‘Summa Perfectionis, known under his name from the 
fourteenth century on, are really his: the question is 
quite anopen one. The title of the work translated by 
Gerard, as given in the list drawn up by his pupils, is 
‘Liber Divinitatis de Septuaginta, a treatise in seventy 
parts, each having a separate name. Portions of it are 
extant in several good manuscripts, but none of them 
complete: a large portion of it was printed by Berthelot 
for the first time in 1906, apparently without identify- 
ing it. It is partly theoretical, partly practical, the 
practical instructions, as usual, being designedly almost 
unintelligible. In it we find the theory of the double 
nature of all metals except gold—that is, that each 
metal has an inner nature with properties diametrically 
opposite to those of its exterior; lead is thus in its 
interior gold, and copper silver, and this inner nature 
should be educible by suitable means. On the other 
side is the theory that metals are composed of mercury 
and sulphur, founded on the fact that when melted they 
run like quicksilver, and when their ores are smelted 
fumes of burning sulphur are perceived. The direct 
influence of this book was soon exhausted; it is seldom 
quoted, hardly ever by name; but it served to establish 
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the authority of Geber and the works attributed to him 
in the fourteenth century, which are true classics of 
chemistry. These have been translated into German 
and annotated with great skill by Dr Darmstaedter. 

The second book was the‘ Lumen Luminum,’ attri- 
buted to the famous physician and alchemist Rhazes. 
Two tracts under this title are found in early manuscript 
collections; the second and shorter has been printed 
under the title of ‘ Aristoteles De Perfecto Magisterio,’ 
with a large number of interpolations which make its 
study difficult. It aims at a unification of alchemical 
theory founded on the symmetry of the universe; the 
astronomy of the heavens being duplicated by the 
composition of the earth, the seven planets and the stars 
corresponding to stones, metals, and volatile bodies. 
The theory of interior and exterior qualities of metals 
is developed, and the methods of practising alchemists 
are discussed, while the properties of metals and salts 
and their preparation are described. This, however, is 
much more fully done in the third work translated by 
Gerard, Rhazes’ ‘De Aluminibus et Salibus.’ It was in 
this book that the Western alchemist found for the first 
time instructions for the preparation of relatively pure 
substances, the various kinds of alum, salts of all descrip- 
tion, volatile substances like sal ammoniac, arsenic, 
mercury, etc., and the metals. The book is frequently 
quoted in the following century, until it was superseded 
by the popularity of the Geber treatise, ‘De Inventione 
Veritatis.’ 

It is easy to see that the manuscripts used by Gerald 
had already been largely interpolated in Spain, as there 
are many local references which could not have been 
made by a writer in Central Asia, but of their authen- 
ticity as a whole there can be little doubt. This cannot 
be said of some other treatises. The reputation of 
Khalid, for example, covers two other books of alchemy, 
one of them an expansion of the birth-analogy of 
Morienus, the ‘Liber Trium Verborum,’ with a com- 
mentary on it, the ‘Consilium Conjugii.’ In this we find 
introduced a combination of astrology with alchemy, 
superposed on the theory that metals are composed of 
mercury and sulphur. The nine months of gestation 
are each assigned to a planet, and a very complete 
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system of correspondences is elaborated. The treatise 
has probably passed through a Christian editor, as it 
introduces the ‘ saltus lunes,’ a feature of the ecclesiastical 
calendar. The gloss quotes most of the authors known 
up to as late as 1220, but not the genuine Aristotle, 
Avicenna, nor Averroes. 

Another work sheltering under Khalid’s reputation 
is the‘ Liber Secretorum Artis,’ which seems to have 
passed through Hebrew. Its theory abandons the birth 
analogy, and lays stress on the action of heat. The sun 
ripens seed into corn which man converts into flesh and 
blood by eating it. Fire in alchemy produces similar 
effects. One combination of the elements will produce 
a perfect body. The book is not one of those which had 
a wide influence, but its sayings are sometimes quoted. 

In the first quarter of the 13th century the Latin 
version of Aristotle’s Meteorics began to be read. Three 
of the books had been translated by Gerard, the fourth 
directly from the Greek by Henry Aristippus. To the 
fourth book Gerard, or more probably Alfred de Sarishull, 
an Englishman, added a tract of Avicenna, which is some- 
times found separately under the title ‘De Congelatione 
Lapidum,’ on the formation of stones and metals. Near 
the close a remark ‘Sciant vero artifices alchymiz species 
rerum transmutari non posse,’ seemed to deny the pos- 
sibility of transmutation of metals, while admitting 
that their accidents or non-essential characteristics could 
be transformed, though substances could not be altered 
unless they were first reduced to their primal matter— 
the Platonic tAy. The way in which this addition is 
spoken of often serves in the classification of 13th- 
century tracts. The whole trend of alchemical specula- 
tion for the next hundred years was influenced by it. 

Another important book, under the name of Avicenna, 
came through Spain, translated in 1235 under the name 
‘De anima.’ As we have it now, the text has been almost 
buried under the interpolations of commentators, Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan, but freed from these it would 
not be unworthy of the great name of its reputed 
author in whose time it was probably written. Roger 
Bacon esteemed it so highly that he prepared an 
anthology of its more important passages, and it was 
also used by Albertus Magnus. It was the source of 
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the theory that there were only 145 compounds of the 
elements, the number being arrived at by considering 
that ‘each element could act in one of four intensities 
or degrees; and it carries the analysis of the qualities 
needed to produce a perfect and unchangeable body, 
in which they should be in equilibrium, to its farthest 
point. 

Another important work for the history of specu- 
lative alchemy is the ‘Clavis Majoris Sapientiz’ of 
Artephius, sometimes printed under the name of A\l- 
phonsus the Wise, King of Castille, but certainly older 
than his date. It is divided into three parts, of which 
the first describes the way in which the elements are 
compounded; the second treats of the formation of 
minerals and metals, natural and artificial; the third 
begins with the theory of plant and animal life and 
growth, develops a theory of the humours, sanguine, 
choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholic, and their equality 
which makes for health, and finally proceeds to what is 
on the face of it a short course of magic, but is more 
probably an account of practical alchemy shrouded 
under conventional wizardry. 

Such, in brief, are the Arab alchemical works which 
were at the command of European students in the early 
part of the 13th century, and which we still possess. 
Others, of like importance, such as the Gilgil quoted by 
Albertus, seem to be lost, though we may hope that 
some may be recovered when the students of the history 
of science in other countries are led to follow the 
example of Mrs Singer, whose catalogue of alchemical 
manuscripts in Great Britain is now passing through 
the press. Some estimate of their influence and relative 
importance can be arrived at by the quotations made 
from them in the early medieval encyclopedias, such as 
the ‘De Naturis Rerum’ of William de Conchis, and 
Thomas de Cantimpré, the ‘De Proprietatibus Rerum’ 
of Bartholomew the Englishman, and the ‘Speculum 
Naturale and Doctrinale’ of Vincent of Beauvais; as 
well as by the citations of Albertus Magnus, St Thomas, 
Bacon, and others. 

The alchemy in the first of these encyclopedias, the 
‘De Naturis Rerum,’ is theoretical and is mainly derived 
from the translations by Gerard of Cremona, from 
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Isidore, and from early medical works like ‘ Platearius.’ 
Bartholomew quotes Isidore, medical works, the Lapi- 
dary, Avicenna, and the Alchemy of Hermes; Vincent 
in his earlier work, the ‘Speculum Doctrinale,’ quotes 
Avicenna ‘ De Anima,’ ‘ De Congelatione,’ and ‘ Ad Hasen,’ 
Rhazes ‘De Aluminibus,’ the ‘ Liber Septuaginta,’ Arme- 
nides, and two lost treaties on Alchemy; in his enlarged 
‘Speculum Naturale,’ in addition to these, he quotes the 
‘De Natura Rerum,’ the ‘Lumen Luminum,’ Alfarabi, 
the ‘ Doctrina Alchymie, now lost, and the ‘De 
Vaporibus’ of Averroes, also lost. The quotations in 
Vincent of Beauvais are long enough and of sufficient 
accuracy to enable us to check the manuscripts of these 
tracts we still possess, and to establish their identity. 
With its entry into the encyclopedias, alchemy was 
launched into the scientific world of the Middle Ages. 

The history of scientific theory has yet to be written : 
it is, largely, a subsection of the History of Human 
Error, but it is, none the less, an instructive and necessary 
study. A theory is founded to explain observed facts 
in the light of those laws of nature accepted as axiomatic 
by the mind. The greater part of the facts, to-day as in 
the beginnings of science, are taken on authority ; that 
is, they are assumed to be facts, and necessarily so; 
while analogy is still used as a base for scientific argu- 
ments. From the earliest ages philosophers have been 
giving speculative explanations of assumed facts by 
assumed analogies; and the practice did not die with 
Alchemy. 


ROBERT STEELE. 
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Art. 12—THE BRITISH SPIRIT. 


It is not becoming for an individual publicly to discuss 
himself, and in some measure the same principle may 
hold good of a people; but when a national crisis which 
threatened infinite possibilities, including black disaster, 
has been safely and resolutely passed, it is permissible 
to summarise facts and to estimate characteristics ; and 
if the result is gratifying, it is legitimate not only to be 
gratified but also, with Cap’n Cuttle, to ‘take a note on t.’ 

The recent General Strike, which might more accu- 
rately be called an attempted Revolution, was a crime 
against the community. So cruel and far-reaching were 
its effects, hurting the poor, the weak and the innocent, 
for the benefit of a class, that its wickedness can only be 
fairly compared with the amazing stupidity that launched 
it. Happily, the strike failed; but how easily it might 
have succeeded is illustrated by the panic shown by 
Mr Lloyd George in the astonishing contribution made 
by him to an American newspaper. That statesman, 
who evidently has learnt very little from his responsi- 
bilities as a peace-maker and a Prime Minister, saw 
deadlock as complete as was prophesied by pessimists 
in the War during the dark days of close trench-fighting 
on the Western Front; and if in the recent crisis we all 
had been Lloyd Georges the result must have been a 
victory for those who were in the wrong, and so, quite 
possibly, have led to the beginning of red ruin. 

Happily, on this occasion, and not for the first time 
in the history of the last few years, the judgment of the 
Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs proved inaccurate. 
Almost before the printer’s ink of his article was dry, 
the strike collapsed ; and at the moment when we were 
reading his assertion that with protagonists of such 
power—the associated Trades Unions challenging the 
Imperial Government, while the resources of millions 
were on either side—a compromise was the only means 
of discovering peace, the right end had been reached 
and without a compromise. It is, however, not our 
purpose in this place to pillory any politician or 
to discuss the details or the principles underlying 
the General Strike. Those opportunities have been 
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sufficiently realised elsewhere. Our purpose is to see 
and suggest what personal and national characteristics 
were evident in that industrial, that political, struggle 
of nine days—because they were the causes of the 
collapse and the victory, as they have been of the 
general success of the British régime since the beginning 
of its constitutional establishment. 

When the recent catastrophe suddenly fell, it was, in 
many respects, like the outbreak of the War in August 
1914. Wiseacres said the thing was impossible. The 
consequences would be too vast. Civilisation had become 
too complex. The Prussians did not mean it. The 
Banking Industry did not want it. Commerce could 
not suffer it. The world, anyhow, was kinder now. 
The age of brute force, if not actually past, was to be 
realised only by the lesser breeds without the law. So 
leave it to natural common sense and the statesmen. 
Buoyed by such reasonings, the playing of games and 
the tournaments and dances continued. Evidently, in 
the circumstances, the statesmen did their best; but, 
again in 1926 as in 1914, wills were at work, cruel and 
angry forces, which not all the persuasiveness even of 
the Angel of Peace, it seems, could have convinced or 
controlled. War was called for, and War had to be. 

We saw then an acceptance by the common people 
of the consequences of the strike, and a sacrifice of 
convenience and necessities similar to that shown when 
the darker grief had fallen twelve years earlier. On 
this new occasion, also, the likelihood of the complete 
cessation of the normal machinery of social life had 
been ignored. It is safe to say that, even a day before 
the actual stoppage of transport by rail and road and 
the commission of the other unsocial acts of which the 
Trades Union Council was guilty, less than nineteen of 
twenty ordinary suburban citizens—even with the news- 
papers shouting at them in headlines—had the faintest 
belief that a General Strike was actually and at once 
to take place. Fortunately, others had not been so 
shortsighted, and measures were taken which proved 
finally effectual; but that is another story.. The man 
in the street and his wife at home woke up on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 4th, to find their world silent. 
Wheels had refused to run. Newspapers did not arrive. 
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There was a doubt of the morrow’s milk and bread. 
Clerks and typists, accustomed to the ease of trains, 
omnibuses, and trams, had to walk miles to the offices 
of their employment; but despite the almost universal 
unsettlement which marked the beginning of the strike, 
a spirit was evoked and quickened; an old spirit of 
cheerfulness and joyous acceptance of facts and of 
consideration and serviceableness to others, which has 
made history many a time, and invariably has proved 
a quenchless influence on the side of justice, as well as a 
primal consequence of the resultant victory in all manner 
of strife. 

The spirit of the British nation at the outbreak of the 
War was idealist. The pride of the hour called to an 
answering greatness. Despite their years and responsi- 
bilities, men joined the Army eagerly, not from any such 
high-flown notions as poor orators sometimes indulge in 
in their perorations, but from an inward sense that duty 
must be done, and that the underdog should not be 
trampled out. On that occasion the underdog was 
Belgium. In May 1926 the underdog was the normal, 
hard-working, pleasant, tax-paying everyday citizen: 
and in defence of the simple rights of a plain humanity, 
women and men, girls and boys, met the crisis with a 
smiling equanimity which proved once more inconquer- 
able. Mutual help in transport and other sorts of give- 
and-take were willingly offered and accepted. Cook’s son 
and duke’s son—to quote from a familiar ballad—were 
linked in a true democratic brotherhood, each helping 
the other to bear his burden, and determined, cheerfully 
and silently, but really very earnestly, that the common 
good should not be sacrificed to the dictation of an 
autocracy, which, with an astonishing levity and want of 
forethought, as events rapidly proved, had endeavoured 
to realise what, in effect, was a Coup d'Ftat. 

It is time that the national figure of John Bull was 
redrawn. The spirit of England is no longer to be fitly 
represented by a bluff pre-Victorian middle-aged farmer, 
stolid and burly, whose mind is given to the contempla- 
tion of acres of corn and the plentiful enjoyment of 
Devonshire cider and of good red beef. It is difficult to 
portray the revised idea of the national character ; but, 
with all the experience of disciplined years and grim 
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sufferings not forgotten, there should be something of 
vision in the eyes, an added spirituality, and such a 
mirth and cheerfulness, with feeling behind it, as caused 
the ordinary British private soldier to sing the snatch 
of a familiar music-hall song as he sprang ‘over the 
top,’ to charge into such certainty of death as was 
proclaimed by the thrash and rattle of machine-guns 
Two other essentials also should be expressed in the 
aspect of the later Bull—a genuine simplicity and 
sincerity, with possibly a conscious sense of duty done; 
but yet with no cockahoop calling, and certainly no 
desire to crow over the beaten adversary. The moral 
fineness of the nation has grown with the spread and 
settlement of its responsibilities over-seas. Such a wish 
for fair play and the giving of chances to others as is 
shown in the increased opportunities for self-govern- 
ment granted to India and Egypt; with the determina- 
tion, which in crisis may grow to a passion, though 
always controlled, that wrong shall not triumph, are 
qualities not possessed in an equal measure, we venture 
to assert, by any other people or country on the earth. 
Beyond these aspects, and indeed as their bases, are a 
faculty for shrewd, plain common sense, and a capacity 
for keeping-on, refusing to recognise defeat, until the 
right end is won. John Bull to-day, who, in spite of 
the passing years, is younger of heart than ever, has 
what is commonly called grit. The recent Strike, as 
well as the Great War, has proved it. 

Simplicity and sincerity are such manifest charac- 
teristics of the British race that, under the impression 
of the impossibility of there being such in international 
relations, they have been sometimes a cause of the 
misunderstandings of foreigners about us. Evidently 
duplicity is expected of a Chancellery; and not even the 
sacrifice of the Great War has diminished the legend of 
the perfide Anglais in the hearts and minds, say, of average 
France. The general impression of the everyday French- 
man—as it was after Waterloo, after Madagascar, after 
the Boer War, and as it will be when the thousandth 
anniversary of Crecy is remembered—is that always the 
Briton has something up his sleeve which has not been 
declared and yet is necessary to win the trick. It is ne 
use to protest against this spirit of distrust, for it is 
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temperamental, and even speaking-out is taken as deceit. 
The French and the English never have understood one 
another; and the fact that anything is said to be so, is 
reason enough, in the mind of the suspicious, for it to 
be taken as not so. Facts are misread to suit a cherished 
theory, especially when they are disclosed in the financial 
or the commercial news. At much the same moment as 
the franc fell to record at 180 and more, the pound 
sterling, after years of endeavour, was able to reach 
and even to pass par value. Evidence enough that 
underhand work had been going on somewhere, and 
that our frankly friendly words, our apparent con- 
centration upon games, and all the rest of the casual 
incidents and careless formalities of our social and civic 
life, were merely an hypocrisy, a perfidiousness, dis- 
guising plots and conspiracies for the benefit of the 
British pocket. The circumstance that we have honestly 
tried to make the League of Nations work successfully 
is openly regarded by many, who really ought to know 
better, as due to our wish to use that organisation for 
the exclusive benefit of British interests. 

A few weeks ago Mr Timothy Michael Healy, the 
Governor-General of the Irish Free State, at a demon- 
stration in Dublin, partly in humour, but also much 
in earnest, warned his hearers against regarding the 
English as stupid. They are the cleverest people in the 
world, he said; and the statement was as partial and 
erratic as the theory he then was combating, that we 
are fools. He suggested that our alleged obtuseness 
was a pose or blind under which we secured all that we 
wanted. And yet we have not the right to claim any 
such gifts of extraordinary astuteness or cunning. It is 
not so much cleverness, as a shrewd common sense, that 
is generally shown. Plenty of brain is given to the 
discussion of questions in business and over the ordinary 
considerations of life; but the man of easy epigram is a 
little distrusted, and assertions as to everyday facts are 
more willingly accepted if they are not expressed too 
brilliantly. A plain statement, reasonably put, is in- 
variably the most effective. The general ability of 
the country, in spite of the talk over an inadequate 
educational system, must be not far from the average; 
but the normal mind is honest, and has simplicity ; and, 
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whether we know it or not—whether we like to confess 
it or not—those are the qualities which prevail, especially 
in the regions of the trader and the politician. Trust- 
worthiness is proved a convincing fact; and the British 
word, in spite of the legendary perfidiousness, remains 
as good as a bond. 

Though energetic enough at times of particular need, 
we often are indolent. The Englishman is generally 
ready to leave off work with a punctuality in some 
respects almost unbecoming. Also, there is truth in 
the idea that we have a tendency to muddle through 
difficulties—again a result of laziness and the disinclina- 
tion to buckle-to. If, in our vanity, we desired to 
dispute the assertion, there would be evidence enough 
against us in every single war that we have fought 
since Harold fell at Senlac. Always it takes a time, 
and often a critical time that is heavily costly and very 
nearly fatal, to get things efficiently going; but when 
the necessary organisation at last is established and the 
crisis properly tackled, the system of no other nation 
has proved more effective. The Great War gave infinite 
examples of this absolute unreadiness, and then of the 
eventual first-class efficiency of the British people. In 
improvising armies ; in turning out munitions ; in staff- 
work, despite the gibes of the humorists; in the efforts 
made to counteract the devices of foreign spies and in 
our own elaborated systems of espionage; in tactical 
resourcefulness and camouflage; in realising such well- 
thought-out and heroic ventures as the crowning exploit 
at Zeebrugge; indeed, in a thousand ways before the 
War came to its end, the British had established them- 
selves as second to none in organised and general 
individual efficiency. 

And so it was in the strike of the other day. The 
attack of the Trades Union Council was sudden; but 
there had been, for a wonder, some counter preparations 
with the enlistment of volunteers and the elaboration 
of general plans of action and precaution on the part of 
the authorities; so that, within a few hours, parks were 
closed, and depéts of necessities established within them, 
services were organised, and thousands of free workers 
enlisted to collect, distribute and carry on. Muddle was 
thus avoided, because there really was no time for the 
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luxury of delay; and, backed by the cheerfulness of the 
ordinary man who went about his business as best he 
could, the stop-gap efficiency and cheerful courtesy and 
humour of the volunteer dockers, lorry-drivers, bus- 
conductors, railway engineers, guards, and porters, and 
the special constabulary, both mounted and on foot, 
caused the conspiracy of the General Strike to collapse. 

It was a further example of what the spirit of the 
Nation can accomplish in a crisis. The unbreaking 
cheerfulness, the inability to recognise defeat which so 
often has held through an impossible day in war-time, 
those are the qualities that again and again have carried 
the British safely past the ultimate stress. Mr Page, in 
his letters to President Wilson and others in the United 
States, paid tribute to that spirit, and it is impossible to 
read his testimony, especially that given to the woman- 
hood of England, without a sense of grateful pride which 
moyed one to the depths. As the American Ambassador, 
Mr Page was frequently interviewed by the mothers 
of sons who had been captured and were in prison in 
Germany, or were dead ; and never a word of complaint, 
not even the slightest concession to tears on the part of 
any one of them, came, although obviously anxieties and 
sorrow were there. A deep suffering was borne with 
silence. Once, he tells us, a woman bearing a British 
name, the wife of an Englishman, coming to him in the 
days when America was still neutral, to enlist his help 
for her unfortunate son in Germany, broke out with a 
clamour of grief. He discovered afterwards that she 
was entirely foreign by birth, and so explained the out- 
burst which the experience of many hundreds of bereaved 
mothers had shown him was noticeably exceptional. 

It is not in any spirit of boasting or vanity or 
complacency that these passing estimates of national 
character are here set down; but it is well for once to 
place upon record the pride that we feel in our fellows, 
especially as these racial qualities are generally un- 
recognised. Doubtless, the love of playing games and 
of witnessing them; a determination to keep the rules 
of cricket, football, boxing; team-work, as in rowing, 
where the individual must subordinate his personal 
idiosyncrasies to a serviceable co-operation with the rest 
of the crew, have brought out qualities which prove 
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helpful in the stress of serious days, when to win at a 
pastime is as nothing compared with the odds of death 
and destiny, newly and finally at stake. Calmness, the 
readiness to restore conditions when the game is being 
lost, cheerfulness under defeat and a hand-clasp of good 
fellowship with the victors; such aspects of moral 
courage as these, discovered and developed in the 
playing fields, are priceless when it comes to the 
crises, inevitable, of international or of civil strife and 
danger. 

It is rare now in England even for mobs to be vicious, 
while there was ample testimony during the late strike 
of a fraternal and friendly spirit between the men out of 
employment and the police protecting works and pickets. 
Considering the vastness of the areas of distress, there 
was extraordinarily little violence ; and this satisfactory 
condition, doubtless, was largely due to the fact that the 
working-man knows as well as the more comfortable 
citizen how to play the game, and realises the truth 
that in the long run it is no help to him or to any one 
to break the accepted rules of fair play. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon referred recently to ‘the soul 
which exists in nations.’ This soul was unquestionably 
evoked during the Great War, but some amongst us may 
possibly have been led to fear that grievous inroads 
had been made upon it by the persistent and insidious 
alien campaign of propaganda which had been used 
since 1919, to instil discontent and revolutionary ideas 
among the working classes. If that was so, these 
doubters may be reassured by what happened in May. 
Mr Baldwin’s wise and conciliatory speeches found a 
ready response in the ‘soul which exists in the nation.’ 
Even the strikers recognised that the Prime Minister 
was dealing fairly and squarely with them, and their 
conduct under severe temptation to violence was, in 
general, exemplary. Foreign observers were astonished 
to see a revolution pass away without bloodshed and to 
hear of strikers enlisting as Special Constables, but what 
astonished them most was the fact that in the heat of 
the crisis strikers and policemen were engaged in a 
friendly football match. It may truly be said that sport, 
with the necessary spirit of fair play, is an essential in 
the soul of the British people. 

N 2 
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Happily, as well as moralising over national character- 
istics, we are able to find a generally accepted example 
to illustrate the truth of the main assertion of this 
article. Such ‘an example is available in a man, an 
Englishman, a minister—him we have just mentioned— 
to whose honesty, simplicity, sincerity and common sense, 
tributes have rightly come from all parties of the State, 
and from both sides in the recent conflict. When in an 
angry debate in the House of Commons, on the Monday 
after the collapse of the Strike, Mr Baldwin suggested 
that his record stood for the keeping of his word, there 
was a general cheer. It is such testimony as that which 
sweetens public life, and shows the spiritual unity of the 
British people, in spite of diversities of wealth, party, 
culture and condition. The Prime Minister is a typical 
Briton. His sincerity more than anything else, led—not 
so much, perhaps, to the collapse of the strike as to the 
settlement of the general national difficulty by restoring 
the public confidence and good temper. Although, 
possibly, there have been more powerful and more 
ingenious minds among those in the responsible places, 
none—not even among the very greatest of heart and 
intellect in the long record of our island race—having 
won, has better deserved to enjoy the confidence of the 
community than Mr Stanley Baldwin. The Prime Minister 
has attained this high place in the pride and honour 
of his fellow-citizens because he has shown and proved 
certain essential qualities which we claim are commonly 
and peculiarly British. It is because of them that we 
are proud of our imperial citizenship and heritage; and 
are confident that, so long as those characteristics con- 
tinue, Great Britain and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations will remain the foremost spiritual and political 
power and influence for human good in the world. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Cosmic Evolution—The Growth of Culture—Sea-Serpents 
—Mr Russell on Education—Swinburne, Herman Mel- 
ville, and Meredith—English Poets and M. Legouis’ 
History—The Fuggers News-Letters—Tolstoy and Mr 
Tuohy—Village Idylis. 


Ir is a striking circumstance in these days, when it is 
easy to feel that ‘the world is too much with us,’ and 
often the selfishness of materialism seems to be winning 
all along the line, that the leading men of science, 
biologists especially, should declare themselves to be 
more and more convinced that beyond the regions of 
their searchings and partial findings is a surety of the 
great First Cause, which is God, ‘ the highest level of the 
Cosmos. Dr J. E. Boodin, the Professor of Philosophy 
at the Carleton College in Minnesota, and known to 
many British thinkers for his bold and imaginative 
suggestions, emphasises this newly-born old truth, in 
his work on ‘ Cosmic Evolution ’ (Macmillan). ‘Nothing 
happens by chance, and it is not by chance that organisms 
have developed eyes, ears, and other sense organs.’ With 
such an assertion, backed by a sufficient detail and con- 
vincing weight of argument, he shows how the theory 
of Evolution, the chapter of truth through which Darwin 
cleared the stage for a further march of thought, is 
found wanting. In the same way he demonstrates that 
the influence of Einstein, which only the day before 
yesterday had modified the principles set down by 
Newton, is recognised already as merely an imperfect 
step forward in the progress of realised truth. If 
Euclidean exactitudes are thrown out of date through 
the theories of Relativity, and the necessity of taking 
account of time as well as of space among the dimensions 
of reality ; so the present findings of Herr Einstein must 
be modified as investigation gathers more precise esti- 
mates of the relative position and values of the facts 
of universal existence. This fascinating work touches 
infinite problems and stimulates thought in many direc- 
tions; butits outstanding assertion, and the most helpful, 
is its frank recognition of God as the Cosmic Genius 
whose laws are the governing factors of life and systems, 
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dispersed and yet coherent, through universality. This 
truth implies an absolute re-shaping of religious con- 
ceptions; and so, at once, there is another vastness to be 
overhauled! A hopeful book, with all its relegation of 
humanity to its due significance in the vastness of the 
universe; a work informative and strengthening; and 
of a depth and compactness of thought which is no less 
reliable because, under the impulse of the greatness of 
his theme, Dr Boodin’s pen is often touched with the 
inspiration of poetry. 

Dr Abinas Chandra Das, the lecturer on Ancient 
Indian History at the University of Calcutta, has 
supplemented a challenging volume on Rig Vedic India 
with a work of authority on ‘Rig Vedic Culture’ (Cam- 
bray, Calcutta). It is possible that its earlier pages, in 
which he insists upon the extraordinary age of that 
culture, placing its beginning so far back as 25,000 years 
B.c.; when, as he alleges, a race of Neolithic Aryan 
nomads peopled northern India, and a great inland sea 
covered most of the present province of Rajputana, may 
handicap its acceptance with some; for, obviously, that 
is a bold assertion which can only be supported with 
conjectural evidence; but, leaving aside that debateable 
detail, the work illustrates vividly, through apt reference 
to and quotations from the Rig Veda, the development 
of civilisation in India. Dr Das, in this purpose, is as 
pleasantly suggestive and reasonable as could be wished ; 
though naturally in a work of such very wide scope, 
which suffers the inevitable disability of having but 
a poor foundation of dates, there must be points for 
criticism. For instance, he refers to the horse as figuring 
much in ‘ancient Aryan society, a ‘noble and splendid 
animal, possessing great speed, indomitable energy and 
dashing vigour’; but, despite his assertion of chariot- 
riding and racing, do not biologists assure us that in 
those early times the horse was a creature with toes, 
and something of the size of the modern Newfoundland 
dog? It would, however, be unjust to dwell upon 
details in a work of such width and courage; for, judged 
as a whole, it is wise and exhaustive. The author 
demonstrates how gradually, under the inspiration of 
the Sage-priests, who led the van of progress in the 
early and subsequent stages of Aryan development, 
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cattle were domesticated, the use of fire was discovered, 
the plough and the wagon were invented, the arts of 
agriculture learnt and taught; and, passing to less 
practical considerations, how the dawn of the idea of 
divinity broke through the darkness. Fire-worship was 
instituted, the bases of marriage were established, and 
the one supreme Deity, ‘the primordial source of 
creation, was gradually realised. Indeed, civilisation, 
in its essential aspects, practical and spiritual, was 
discovered, evolved and established in India thousands 
of years before our ancestors of these islands had 
escaped from their conditions of prowling savagery. 
One principle seems to have been settled in that culture 
which, had it not been tampered with, would have pre- 
served the stamina of the Indian peoples. Child-marriage 
was not then practised. It is to child-marriage that 
much of the physical and moral deterioration of our 
Indian brothers and sisters is due. 

Brief as is his book, and infinite as is the subject it 
treats, ‘Animal Life in the Sea’ (Hodder), the author, 
Mr R. J. Daniel, of the University of Liverpool, has 
managed to include in it not only a number of in- 
structive facts, but something of that rarity in books 
of science—humour. Beginning with the life of the 
shallows, he passes on to the great deeps of mystery, 
to the large fish, to the whales; and so to extinct marine 
monsters, and that old summer companion of the giant 
gooseberry, the sea-serpent. Although he suggests that 
this creature, which has haunted for centuries the 
imagination of travellers, may be merely a giant squid, 
it is something that he does not disestablish it altogether. 
The regions of the ocean are so vast, and so little of 
their depth has been plumbed, that monsters may still 
exist undetected by the ship-men—so why not the sea- 
serpent ? 

Mr Bertrand Russell's ‘On Education’ (Allen & Unwin) 
does not prove as soul-searching and revolutionary as 
might have been expected from the lay archbishop of 
the modern Intelligentsia, and the end of the book 
leaves us much where educationists had taken us. 
He is lucid and, of course, generally sensible, because 
most of his thoughts are those which all of us are 
thinking, but the pale bee of Pacificism flies frequently 
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about his bonnet and leads him to pen such an 
absurdity as that ‘during the war, we caused almost 
all German children to suffer from rickets,’ a state- 
ment so partial and extreme that it casts doubt on the 
reasonableness of the writer, and suggests a wonder 
whether such a spirit as that is really helpful when ex- 
pressed upon education or anything else. Mr Russell is 
able to begin easily by harking back to the rod and rote 
methods of seventy years ago, when even so humane and 
enlightened a schoolmaster as Dr Arnold could recom- 
mend flogging for ‘ moral evil’ in children, including under 
that tremendous generalisation ‘habitual idleness,’ which 
Mr Russell suggests was probably due to adenoids. Heis, 
of course, absolutely right in pointing out the enormous 
waste of effort and opportunity in the educational systems 
of to-day—young brains often being stored with loads 
of mere lumber—and none will dispute the truth that 
the aims of teachers should be primarily to develop in 
their pupils vitality, courage, sensitiveness, and intelli- 
gence, because upon those qualities depends the excellent 
citizen ; but somehow we looked for more from its writer 
than this book has given us. 

The ‘ English Men of Letters’ series (Macmillan) under 
John Morley won and deserved such widespread fame, 
generally through the greatness of its contributors— 
Trollope, Huxley, Canon Ainger, Dean Church, Prof. 
Dowden, and Sir Alfred Lyall being amongst them—that 
the choice of Mr J. C. Squire as editor of the new series 
aroused some measure of polite doubt. Mr Squire is 
a poet and literary journalist of distinction and charm; 
but his selection of colleagues has sometimes caused 
disquiet. Three volumes of the new series have now 
appeared, and, despite the conscientiousness and good- 
will of their writers, the misgiving is not removed. The 
first of these volumes is devoted to ‘Swinburne.’ 
Mr Harold Nicolson has done his work carefully, and 
has estimated the man and poet justly; but he has not 
repeated the success of his books on Tennyson and 
Byron, or helped to the better knowledge of Swinburne. 
His judgments are ordinary, the commonplace of the 
everyday reader. To some degree he reflects the Lytton 
Strachey manner of genial acid analysis; and on this 
occasion has reserved that process for the belated entry 
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of Theodore Watts-Dunton, the literary lawyer who 
saved Swinburne’s life and deadened his personality. Mr 
Nicolson does justice to the episode of ‘ No. 2, the Pines’ ; 
and how brilliant, possibly, would this have been if 
Mr Max Beerbohm had not preceded him in that pathetic, 
amusing, biographical chapter! It was right for him 
to emphasise the subduing influence of Watts-Dunton, 
because without that sombre intrusion Swinburne in his 
last thirty years would not have unwritten himself so 
deplorably. The poet was dimmed and extinguished 
through a peddling fussiness; the outpoured volumes 
in verse and prose of these later years went far to obscure 
the passion and true poetry of his flaming youth. Mr 
Nicolson has anyhow written a sane and honest book; 
and so has Mr John Freeman, with ‘ Herman Melville’ ; 
though it is, indeed, open to question whether a ‘classical, 
architectural writer,’ such as he, was appropriate to the 
subject; for Melville was an adventurer of strong per- 
sonality, luminous, vehement, rugged, touched at times 
to a power and scope almost Shakespearean, whereas 
Mr Freeman, with his quiet scholarly devotion and 
conscience, his almost pernickety weighings and measur- 
ings of Melville’s literary qualities, and his clear-cut, 
frigid style, seems determined never to take the hazards 
of a flight. Possibly, in one respect, he is the most 
fortunate of the writers in the renewed series; for, 
strangely, this is the first book upon Melville to be 
published in Great Britain, and the writer of ‘Typee,’ 
‘Omoo’ and ‘Moby Dick’ has so large and eager a 
following that its success is assured. But why was not 
the author of ‘The Sea and the Jungle’ induced to 
undertake it? Surely Mr Tomlinson was born for that 
task. The third volume of the renewed series treats of 
‘George Meredith,’ far and away the most difficult 
subject of the three. Mr J. B. Priestley evidently has 
tried very hard, taking care and great pains to do 
the theme justice, and sometimes writes with beauty ; 
but his prefatory acknowledgment that Mr W. M. 
Meredith dissents strongly from many of his opinions 
is significant. In that particular the son of George 
Meredith is not alone. The trouble is that this book 
appears at a time when, through the normal reactions, 
Meredith is rather out of popular favour; but every 
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writer in this series should be a guide reliable and 
strong enough to counteract the downward pull and to 
measure his subject truly. Except for the eloquent last 
page, Mr Priestley’s opinions are generally detraction. 
Nearly always when he seems inclined to do justice with 
praise he pops in a parenthetical disclaimer destroying 
the tribute due. A pity. Meredith, in his verse and his 
fiction had greater qualities—of expression and power, 
wit and variety—than Mr Priestley appears to recognise. 

There is a luminous sanity about Mr J. W. Mackail’s 
‘Studies of English Poets’ (Longmans), which makes 
his judgment of certain 18th and 19th century figures 
pleasant reading. He begins with an address upon 
Shakespeare, in which he insists upon the breathing 
humanity of the man; and, doubtless, in view of the 
high-falutin’ nonsense which has been spoken about the 
greatest of our literary geniuses, there is justification, 
or excuse, for the protest that, after all, the poet with 
his sublimity was also built of clay. Shakespeare, he 
asserts, in acceptance of the theory of James Smetham, 
was ‘like putty to everybody.’ He took the impressions 
of his age and recorded them through the mouths and 
antics of his players. That is true enough; but yet it 
is only a part of the truth, for when the poet rose to 
his heights, in the spiritual fears of Hamlet, the broken- 
hearted jealousy of Othello, the gentle faith of Juliet, 
the baffled wondering and superstitious awe of Macbeth, 
the agony and despair of Lear, he was himself, and 
not the putty of the Jacks of his time. Mr Mackail’s 
studies of Pope, Collins, and Thomson of ‘The Seasons’ 
are adequate; while he speaks with excellent and par- 
ticular authority of Morris and Swinburne. The book, 
as a whole, is a helpful contribution to letters, welcome, 
reliable, well done. 

It is a compliment to the greatness of English Litera- 
ture that professors and students of established position 
in France frequently produce works of criticism and 
biography devoted to our masters of literature and their 
works. Shakespeare, Shelley, Chaucer, Swift and Words- 
worth have been among the recent subjects of such 
enterprise ; and here is a volume based on even a wider 
foundation, the first instalment of ‘A History of English 
Literature ’ (Dent), by MM. Emile Legouis and Louis 
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Cazamian. The plea of the authors is a good one, for it 
points out how aptly a work of this character supple- 
ments kindred studies native-born; as their position 
from outside induces a freshness of observation. They 
have inherited no prejudices, but have approached the 
study consciously with open minds and an eager spirit of 
sympathy. This first volume carries the reader from the 
fighting poems of English pre-Norman times to the 
completion of the work of Milton; when already such 
a body of literary work of rich variety and sometimes 
star-reaching inspiration had been realised as was enough 
to place English prose or poetry among the supreme 
achievements of the mind and heart of man. Since 
Milton, the glowing stream has continued; but, despite 
the giants of the Restoration, the English Augustan age, 
and the great Victorian period, ‘it has never (say these 
authors) produced any to surpass Bacon or Spenser, to 
attain to the same height as Milton, or to approach even 
from afar the place whence the light of Shakespeare 
shines on all the world.’ The fact that this noble 
generalisation lends itself to challenging answer is all 
the better, if it attracts readers to a Literary History 
that is worthy of study and preservation. 

The confident assertion, often heard from careless 
lips, that now we shall never know the truth of that 
or of this, receives frequent refutation, as new collec- 
tions of documents are brought to light. The Bodley 
Head has issued recently two volumes of extracts 
from ‘The Fuggers News-Letters’—which prove a 
good find, full of entertainment and information. 
The first volume is the more amusing, as, generally, 
it is devoted to the curious and quaintly absurd— 
witches and conjurors, credulities, strange penances 
and old customs, the piracies of those English, tyrannic 
burnings and other forms of martyrdom, mostly at the 
hands of the Inquisition, and so on, marking the ad- 
venturousness, cruelties and superstitions of the later 
years of the 16th century. We have here set down, for 
instance, the account of a frightful apparition in the 
night-sky at Vienna. ‘The firmament was rent asunder, 
and through this gap one could distinguish chariots and 
armies, riders with yellow, white, red and black standards, 
moving as though to do battle.’ Evidently, the very 
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distant vanguard of the angels of Mons! The second 
volume is devoted to the character, life and influence of 
Queen Elizabeth, and pays her, indirectly, an enormous 
compliment ; for it shows how, with her sea-dogs—those 
pirates—she was a dominant force in Europe, with poor 
Philip II of Spain as the fool frustrated, throughout. 
The Fuggers were a family of merchant-princes whose 
head-quarters were at Augsburg. Their business had 
branches in London, Paris, Antwerp, Venice and else- 
where; and it was the practice of their representatives, 
in such centres of natural activity and gossip, to record 
and forward the main items of news which came to 
them. Thousands of letters were therefore written and 
preserved. They filled subsequently fifty-two casks and 
five cases. It is from that mass that these entertaining 
volumes have beeu compiled, and—we ask for more! 
The jollity of the normal life is enlivened by such a book 
as ‘The Cockpit of Peace’ (Murray), in which, almost 
in a spirit of harlequinade, Mr Ferdinand Tuohy rattles 
down upon paper his opinions of the flappers, statesmen, 
criminals, journalists and others who in recent years 
have set the wheels of the world rotating to midnight 
and early morning music. His courage is Quixotic, and 
yet is frequently successful. He braved Mr ‘ Pussyfoot’ 
in his den; he is frank on the strength and infirmities of 
the late Lord Northcliffe ; he gives a vivid, brief impres- 
sion of the unlamented Landru, and is able to cast a little 
true light on the curious personality of M. Caillaux. In 
brief, Mr Tuohy is a vigorous and breezy journalist, who 
would interview the Aurora Borealis if his proprietors 
required it, and possibly discover in that skiey wonder 
some brightness which the mere meteorologist always 
had overlooked. Whether he is right or wrong in his 
judgments does not matter, for the human virility of 
Mr Tuohy, as expressed in this lively book, is an in- 
spiriting fact, and good mental medicine for motor-driven 
times. 

Mr Aylmer Maude informs his readers in the Intro- 
duction to his translation of Tolstoy’s ‘The Devil’ (Allen 
& Unwin) of the report that the Russian Government 
purposes to print all the unpublished manuscripts left 
by the great writer in an edition consisting of one 
hundred volumes. Dreadful thought! To issue the 
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writings which have been voluntarily suppressed by an 
author belongs to the blackest order of crime—murder 
could do no worse; and we are inclined to think that 
even this book is a fault in that direction. It is not 
worthy of Tolstoy. The theme recalls the loathly novel, 
which through using its title, and in the story misusing 
its effects, degrades the ‘Kreutzer Sonata’; for it deals 
with sexual abandonment, and as a work of art is crude. 
The characterisation is slight and the human interest 
not quickened. Its value deteriorates as the tale proceeds. 
Alternative endings to the story are given, but neither 
of them is satisfactory. One can only wish that the 
sorry hero had done his killing much nearer the begin- 
ning, and thereby reduced the work to an indifferent 
next-to-nothing. 

We come back, in conclusion, to England, with a 
book of an English countryside, overlooked Essex, the 
Cinderella of the counties. Mr S. L. Bensusan, whose 
graceful pen has occasionally adorned the pages of this 
‘ Review,’ although ever a ‘furriner’ to Essex, has spent 
a great many years there as a literary observer and an 
experimental farmer. He has cultivated flowers, rabbits, 
and the oddities of his neighbourhood with the result 
that he has produced a volume, ‘ Village Idylls’ (Noel 
Douglas), full of insight, truth, and humour, which the 
loyal sons of Essex, if they know what is good for them, 
will not willingly let die. May we confess that the old 
witch-woman, Mrs Wospottle, with her red cloak and 
steeple-crowned hat, on which the author with repetition 
insists, seems a little unlikely to a county whose province 
impinges on the baser sections of London; but with her 
wise judgments of her fellows, her ability with herbs, 
bottles, and make-believe to secure for herself a com- 
fortable livelihood, she comprises a character of Eliza- 
bethan quality which still may exist in the unspoilt 
parts. The human gem of this series of Idylls is, however, 
the Oldest Inhabitant. All the shrewdness of the ages 
seems gathered within the personality of that ancient 
Joe, together with a distrust of his fellow-creatures, 
colossal and almost beautiful. Mr Bensusan, who has 
gathered together a large number of persons and incidents 
to amuse and to move the reader, shows, in this volume, 
that he has a laughing, observant heart; and that also 
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he has that gift, which goes with the right sort of 
humour—the gift of gentleness which may touch even 
laughter with a tear. Such episode as that of old 
Lijah, the carrier, with Ebenezer, his horse, is of the 
stuff that makes the whole world kin. A warm and 
kindly book is this. 








